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PREFACE 


_ The research papers in this volume were presented in the 
seminar programmes organised by Orissa State Archives on the 
occasion of the celebration of Archives week during the years 
1991-92 and 1992-93. The valuable articles cover a broad phase 
of educational activities in Orissa through ages. Some of the 
papers are on the educational Progress in early and medieval 
Orissa. Some others give a broad focus on the educational 
activities in Orissa during the British period. In Orissa 
Introduction of Western Educution had a deep impact on the 
socio-cultural life. It actually reshaped modern Oriya mind and 
paved the way for progressive and modern Orissa. In the 
nationalist phase an effort was made by some leading elites to 
institute national schools which would bring a group of 
work-oriented educated people in Orissa. Satyabadi School was 
an ideal school of this phase. The purpose of this’. institution 
was to create a group of self-reliant people for the all-round 
progress in Orissa. In the British period educational progress 
was an indispensable factor for the creation of modern and 
progressive Orissa. F 


I thank the learned contributors who presented their 
valuable papers highlighting various aspects of educational 
activities in Orissa in different ages. This publication will 
definitely form an important aspect of the study of the 
Socio-Cultural history of Orissa and I hope that this book 
will serve as a useful source of information to the scholars 
of Orissa in particular and India in general. 


As due to unavoidable situation it was not possible on my 
part to go minutely through the proof sheets, it is humbly 
being submitted that several misprints unfortunately might 
have crept in for which I crave the indulgence of the readers. 


I am thankful to the staff of Orissa State Archives for 
helping me in editing this volume and bringing out the 
publication in time. 


My greatest debt is to Shri 5S. B. Mishra, I.A.S., 
Additional Chief Secretary to Government of Orissa, Shri D. N. 
Padhi, I.A.S., Commissioner-cum-Secretary to Government of 
Orissa, Department of Tourism and Culture and Shri A. K. 
Tripathy, I.A.S., Director, Culture who amidst their numerous 
pre-occupations give special attention to research activities 
of this Department and encouraged me to take up this work to 
help the scholars in their scholarly investigation. My thanks 
are also due to the Director, Printing, Stationery & 
Publication, Orissa and Staff of Orissa Government Press, 
Cuttack for their help and co-operation in bringing out this 
publication within a short time. 


Bhubaneswar P. SAHOO 
The 14th March 1997 Superintendent 
Orissa State Archives 
Bhubaneswar 
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VEDIC EDUCATION IN ANCIENT ORISSA 


Bhagaban Panda 
Introduction: 


The education is absolutely a vast subject. Its area is very big and wide. 
However, at first, it will not be improper to say a few words on the meaning, 
the utility and the aim of education before we start the discussion on the vedic 
edUcation in ancient India With Special reference to ancient Orissa too. So I have 
divided this paper into three parts out of which, the meaning, the utility and 
ihe aim of education have been indicated briefly in the first part. In the second 
part discussion has been made on the education in the vedic period along with 
ihe subjects and the topics of education in ancient India. The vedic education 
in ancient Orissa from the earliest time to the end of the 10th century A. D. has 
been discussed in the third and the last part of the paper. T 


PART I 
Meaning of education : 


The Sanskrit words Vidya and Siksa are translated as education which means 
study, learning and aquisition of knowledge. But its more appropgr™ste meaning 
is a desire to be able to do anything or wish to prevail.’ Acharya Mammatta a 
grest critic and rhetorician of India, says the word education means teaching, 
instruction and training.® 


Kalidasa, the great national poet of India has also expressed similar views 
on the education when he describes the childhood of Raghu in his famous 
‘Raghuvamsha Mahakavya’.’ 


In its wider sense education is self culture and self improvement and the 
process will go on till the end of One’s life. A true teacher is a lifelong student.” 
It will not be out of place to say that the college or course cannot teach a student 


all that he wants to learn, but his experience will go on widening the sphere of 
knowledge.’ 


The education in its narrower sense is the instruction and training which were 
received by a student before he settles down to his profession. The main conception 
of education was accepted as a source of illumination which leads the student 
correctly and properly in his various sphere of life. This is called Vidya or 
knowledge or Science which is the third eye of the man. This knowledge gives 
insight and teaches how to act in life.’ The Mahabharata praises the importance 
of education and says it gives an unfaillng insight and spiritual life and finally it 
leads to salvation’, which is the primary and prime aim of Indian education 
(Bharatiya Vidya) in. ancient India. Hence a person who is devoid of education 
is blind, because education shatters illusion, removes difficulties and enables uS 
to realise the real value of life.® 


Utility of education: 


There are hundreds of pages written on the importance and utility of education. 
According to Bhatruhari, a renowned Sanskrit poet, the education nourishes all 
of us like the mother, instructs to the proper path like the father, gives confort 
like the wife, increases our fame, destroys difficulties and makes one purer and 
more cultured. In foreign countries it also serves us as a yalued companion. 
Hence the education is treated as a desire-yeilding tree °. 
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The education is at the root of all human happiness. It increases wealth 
efficiency and fame. It enables us to perform works of public utilities and discharge 
religious duties and indirectly it leads to salvation,” The Rigveda emphasised that 
one becomes superior to another not because he has an extra hand or eye but 
because of his mind (manas) and intellect (Budhi) are sharpened and rendered 
more efficient by the education!’ ; Hence direct perception of trutli was both the 
means and the end in education. This has been the time-honoured tradition of 
Indian education through the ages. 


In view of the above a great importance has been Jaid down and various aspects 
of education has been discussed in different shastras and rules have been framed 
for the development and propagation of education in ancient India. Because it was 
treated as unlimited wealth of life and the wise man has to acquire it thinking 
himself immortal ”. 


It was emphasised that the students should first be taught the rules of clean- 
liness and etiquette before learning anything else. Secondly care was taken to make 
them resolute in their mind. The strength of mind rests upon healthy body. So, 
much importance was also given for proper development of the body for which 
Asana, Yoga, Pranayama and other sports activities were practised by the students 
besides their yeading of different texts. 


Mere reading of a number of books and learning various subjects were not 
regarded as education, because a man after having access to the different branches 
of knowledge may remain uneducated, if he has not developed an insight of his 
own. A person is treated as a really educated man who shines as a man of action.! 
So the education developes physical, mental, intellectual and spiritual powers and 
faculties and helps to make progress in this life and in the life to come. 


Aim of education : 


Let us now discuss about the aims and ideals of education which imake Indians 
not only educated but also most enlightened people all over the world. In ancient 
India among the main purposes of education importance was laid down on the 
development of personality, the formation of character, the awareness of civic and 
Social duties, the promotion of Social efficiency and the preservation and spread of 
national culture and religiousness. 


Religion is translated as Dharma. Accordingly, modern scholars interprete the 
Sanskrit word ‘Dharma’ as religion. But the Dharma, in Indian tests, mean law, 
virtue, practice, custom, ordinance, duty, prescribed course of conduct etc. !* 


So the religion played a vital part in the education and in the life of the people 
in ancient India. The first and foremost aim of education was to make the incoming 
generation religious, because without the sense of righteousness man becomes beasts. 1 
Hence the students were taught to pray Gods and observe religious festivals in 
cor nena institutions. By this way the students come in contact with the spiritual 
world. 


The education provided scope to men and women to build up their character 
through moral teachings and to practise the same in their own life. The students 
were educated to become self-confident and efficient for the improvement of society 
and progress of culture. In short, the aim of education in ancient India Was to 
promote simultaneous and harmonious development of the students who were the 
right descendants of national and cultural heritage of India 16, 
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PART II 


The education in Vedic period : 


The Rigveda is established as the earliest work of the mankind. It is the dawn 
of history and culture of India. It contains seed and sources from which the 
entire course of Indian thought has been deprived and channelled in many ways 
throuh the ages. The simple living and high thinking were the ideals of vedic age. 
Hence without the proper study of the vedas and vedic literature the accurate 
assessment of the history and culture, and especially the education of ancient India 
can not be made possible. 


>» 


Living aside the age, the development, the divisions and the contents of the 
Vedas a brief discussion is made here only on the mode, the system and the subject 
matter of education during the vedic period. 


(J 


Yaska (800-BC), the earliest philologist of the world has said in his ‘Nirukta’ 
that the vedic Rishis by their virtues were the seers of the Truth.” They were 
followed by the lesser man or Avaras. The seers had imparted their truth (Mantras) 
to lesser man by means of Oral instruction or Upadesha. The Avaras Were called 
srutarshis, because they became Rishis only through Sruti or heazing, The sruti 
is the other name of Veda i. e. knowledge, sacred knowledge or holy learning.’ 


The Rishis or Brahmins who teach vedas with the Kalpa (science of Yajna) 
and Rahasya (Upanishads) after observing the sacred thread ceremony of the students 
were called Acharyas.”’ The Rishis who taking payment imparted both the mantras 
and their meaning, were called Upadhyayas. The otber categories of teachers 
were called Srotriyas, Tapasas or Brahmavadins, Parivrajakas and Parivrajikas. 
The persons who taught various fine artS were known as Siksakas or teachers. 
The Kulapati or Vice-Chancellor was the head of the Gurukula.® 


Yaska has defined the word Rishi as the person who is possessed of vision, to 
whom practising authorities of the Veda revealed their meaning without the 
study.” The RV. reveals two stages and types of educational methods. The 
mantras are the outcome of the first stage and the type. The method of pursuit is 
called Tapas (aq:) which makes men Rishis or seers. The Samhita mentions that 
one can raise himself from the lowest level to the highest by the power of Tapas.” 


Acharya Sayana (1364—1387 AD) the famous commentator of the Vedas had 
explained atleast three types of Tapas viz: austerities (2°gu=qT) sacrifice (୩ ସୀ ଷ୍) 
and penance or vow (aa). All these methods were practised to gain the knowledge 
of truth. After revealation and storing of the knowledge the methods were 
adopted to acquire, conServe and transmit them to others. Every Rishi’ Was a 
teacher who taught the text to his son and student of the family. Each family of 
the Rishis was functioning like a school where pupils were admitted. The method 
of teaching varied with the capacity of the pupils. 


The students were of three categories Such as maha prajna, madhyaprajna and 
alpaprajna or of high, medium and low ability. The recitation of the text was 
common to all. It was an art by itself. Seven Chhandas such as Gayatri, Pankti, 
Anustup, Vrihati, Viraj, Tristup and Jagati of 24, 28, 32, 36, 40,44 syllables 
respectively which were strictly followed in reciting the text though individual 
pronounciation differed from one from the other. 
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The recitation of the text were done in two ways viz: Padapatha (word text) 
and Kramapatha (step text). In Padapatha the words pronounced after the 
preceding and before, the following one. For example, a, b,c, d would be read 
as ab, bc, cd. Besides there were eight types or kinds of recitation basmg on 
Vikriti form of the text. They are Jata, Mala, Sikha, Rekha, Dhauaja, Danda, 
Ratha and Ghana.” There was also a sound System Of phonology in the vedic age. 
The teachers taught their students sounds as ghosa, vyanjana, Usma, dental and 
lingual ‘Dp? and sibilant s, sh and S. The rules or Sandhi or joining the words 
were in practice.* The Taittiriya Upanishad recognised phonological factors like 
matra (quantity) bala (accent), sama (enphony) and Santana (relation of letters)”. 


In the vedic age the education was imparted by the teachers to their pupil by 
means of regulated recitation and prescribed pronounciation as discussed above. 


Many believe tbat the Veda is known as Sruti because it was learnt through 
ears. But besides the oral tradition the writing had also been introduced in the 
education. There are several passages in the RV which proves definitely the use 
of Aksara or the method of writing.’ Hence the evolution of letters, alphabets and 
writing had been assumed as an aid to learning in the Vedic age. 


The great emphasis was given to understand the inner meaning of the text than 
the mere recitation of the mantras®”. Because, the Veda expounds the truth about 
the Gods, tt¢ Dharma and the Parambrahma®. With this view of education the 
subject matter of the Veda had been divided into two i.e. called Dharma and 
Brahma. In course of time other topics were evolved and introduced jin education. 
It is known from a Vedic verse that in a family the son may pursue religious 
learning, the father a practising physician and the mother a grinder of corn.” The 
subjects such as philosopby, medicine, carpentry, etc, were taught to the students 
according to their mental aptitude and occupation. 


Rishi Yaska also throws Some light on the educational System that was 
prevalent in the Vadic age and probably continued upto his time. According to him 
the house of a teacher was the school where students had to live. They were 
provided food by the teacher. The admiSsion was made taking into consideration 
of moral fitness of the students. The discipline of Brahmacharya was imposed 
upon all the students.” The most important duty of the pupil was to honour the 
teacher like his father and mother in all 1espects. The expulsion of a pupil was 
made due to non-observance of duty assigned to bim. ® 


The teacher’s house as stated above may be taken as gurukuia in which the 
pupils both male and female after upanayana ® at the age of 8, 11, 12 or 16 stays 
generally for 12 years and after Samavartana ceremony or completion of the Vedic 
study they come back to their parents. But according to the strength of mind, 
aptitude and performance of the student who had the desire to continue their 
study for the whole of their life, other pupils who wished to go for higher 


studies and research, go to other gurukulas and continue their study as the students 
for 48 years. 3” 


The convocation address delivered at the time of Samavartan ceremony is 
worthmentioning. 1 think it is useful even now for the students coming out from 
the Universities and educational institutions of India. Its translation is noted 
below for information of the all concerned. 


Speak the truth. Do your duty. Do not neglect the daily study. After having 
brought to your teacher his proper reward, do not cut off the line of progency. Do 
not swerve from the truth. Do not swerve from the duty. Do not neglect what 
is useful. Do not miss opportunities to become great. Do not neglect the daily 
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duties of learning and teaching. Do not neglect the rituals due to the Gods and 
fathers. Let your mother be to you like unto a God. Let your father be to you 


like unto a God. Let your teacher be to you like unto a God. Let your guest be 
to you like unto a God. 


Whatever actions are blameless those should be followed not others. Whatever 
good works have been performed by us those should be emulated by you Mot others. 
There are some Brahmanas better than we, they should be comforted by you giving 
them a seat. Whatever is given should be given with faith not without faith, With 
joy, with modesty, with fear and with kindness. If there should be any doubt in 
your mind with regard to any duty or conduct in that case conduct yourself as 
Brahmanas Who possesses good judgement, conduct themselves therein whether 
they be appointed or not as Jong as they are not too Severe, but devoted to duty. 
With regard to things that have been spoken against, conduct yourself as Brahmanas 
who possess good judgement, conduct themselves therein whether they be 
appointed or not, as long as they are not too severe, but devoted to duty, 


Thus conduct yourself. This is the rule. This is the teaching. This is the 
true purport of Veda. This is the command. Thus Should you observe. Thus 
should this be observed. 


c 


This is for the art graduates. A separate convocation address mvant for the 
technical graduates especially for the medical graduates is noted below— 


When on getting permission, you begin to practise, you ought to make an 
effort to offer an adequate honorarium to your teacher. You should aim at the 
welfare of Brahmins, cows and all other beings with a view to win practice, 
prosperity and fame here and heaven hereafter. Every day you Should continuously 
and whole-heartedly try to promote the health of patients. Even if your own life is 
in danger, you Should not neglect your patients. You should not entertain an evil 
about the wealth or wives of others. Your dress should be modest, not 
oppish. 


Avoid drinking, do not commit a sin, nor help one who is committing it. Your 
speech should be smooth, polished, truthful and to the point. Taking all facts into 
consideration, you should make a deliberate endeavour to increase the stock of your 
knowledge and instruments. Do not give medicine to those whose disease is 
definitely ascertained to incurable or to those who are about to die or to women if 
their husbands or guardians are not present. Do not accept any fees from ladies 
without the assent of their husbands or guardians, when you enter a patient’s rooms 
all your attention should be centred on the Patient, his expression, movements and 
medicines, to the exclusion of everything else. You must treat as strictly 
confidential all information about the patient and his family. Where there is a 
danger of the patient or any of his relatives receiving a shock, you should not 
divulge the impending death of the patient even when you are aware of it. 


Though well grounded in your life, you should not praise your knowledge 
much, for some people get disgusted even with their friends and relatives if they are 
given to boasting. One can never get a mastery of the entire medical science, 
unelated, one should therefore pass one’s time in making a constant effort to learn 
something more. A wise man will indeed gather something from every quarter, a 
fool only thinks otherwise and shows jealousy. Taking all things into consideration, 
a wise physician should listen to and derive benefit from the discoveries or observa- 
tions even of an enemy, if they are calculated to promote one’s fame and prosperity 
in this world ®, 
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The Vedic education at the first stage was designed with four Vedas viz. Rig, 
Yaju, Sama and Atharva and its six angas or limbs namely Siksa (pronounciation), 
Kalpa (Ritualistic knowledge), Vyakarana (Grammar), Nirukta (Etymology) 
Chhanda (Prosody) and Jyotisha (Astronomy), Besides the Vedas and Vedic 
sciences as mentioned above, the Vedice literature namely, Brahmana Aranyaka 
and Upanishadas were also included on Vedic education. 


The Vedic education entirely was preserved, maintained and propagated 
through the institutions known as Sakhas, Charanas, Parishads, Kulas and Gotras 
which were like Schools, Assemblies, Academics, Literary and religious guilds. 
The following twenty-eight topics were incorporated in detail inthe later Vedic 
education. These are Anushasana (six vedangas), Vidya (Darshana shastras or 
philosophy) Vakovakya (disputation on spiritual matters or Tarkavidya) Itihas 
Purana (the fifth veda) Akhyana, Anvakhyana (after story) Anuvyakhyana (Gloss), 
Vyakhana, Gatha (songs), Narasbhamsi (vedic stotra or heroic ballads) Brahmanas, 
Ksatravidye snarfaa-science of logic, Trayi (Rig, Yajus and Sama Veda), Varta 
(Animal Husbandry, Agriculture and Commerce), Dandaniti (Criminal 
jurisprudence or administration), 3° Rashi vidya (Mathematics), Naksatravidya 
(astronomy) Bhutavidya (Science of evolution of life or biology) Sarpavidya 
(Garudavidya), Atharvangirasa (the medicine and imagic), Daiva (Science of 
forecasting natural calamities), Nidhi (Geology or frfagsa qa mex Pitrya Sradha), 
Sutra, Upaeishad, Sloka (Mantras) Veda of the Vedas (vedic Grammar) Ekayan 
(Political Science or fq me) Devavidya (Technic of worship or Nirukta) 
Brahmavidya and Deva Yajnavidya {the Science of vocal and instrumental 
music, dance, medicine, surgery, pathology and therapeutics) 3”. 


In course of time many more topics were included in the education. But 
inspite of expansion of the area of the education the Vedic studies were not 
excluded from the courses of studies. The Smritiwriter-Yajnavalkya enumerated 
fourteen Vidyas and included four more vidyas subsequently. ® The sixty four 
arts and crafts as secular studies evolved and developed under the group of 
industrial and vocational education. The names of sixty-four arts and crafts 
find mention in different texts viz. Ramayana ®”, Bhagabata, Kalpasutra, 
Kamasutra (1-3'‘16) Saivatantra, Lalitavistara Sukranitisara Which vary from one from 
the other. But they were taught to the students according to their occupation 
and interest “, These eighteen vidyas or Sciences and sixty-four arts “! incor- 
porated in courses of studies of education in ancient India which are also now 
taught to the Students reading in Schools and Colleges throughout India 
directly, indirectly or in modified way according to the need of time and 
system of education. 


PART III 
Vedic education in ancient Orissa 


The history and culture of ancient India are considered basing on two major 
facts. One is comprised of historical documents and archaeological remains and 
the other is spiritual development of the people recorded in the literature and from 
time immemorial preserved in the traditions. A true critic can not live any one 
out of the above two, but bound to accept the both for the proper assessment of the 
subject that he desires to present. 


In view of the above, a brief discussion is present here on the vedic education 
11 ancient Orissa as far as possible. But unfortunately no sufficient documentary 
proof are available to us to consider the subject elaborately prior to the 4th-5th 
century A. D. 
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The present Orissa State has been formed with the parts of ancient Kalinga, 
Koshala, Udra and Utkala which had separate entity up to the end of 10th century 
A.D. The history of Orissa basing on the documentary evidence begins with the 
great Kalinga war held in 261 B. C. The consequences of this war became a turning 
point in the human history. The conquered Kalinga conquered the conquerer 
Asoka, the great emperor of Magadha®”. But from the Buddhist works Digha 
Nikaya (XIX.36) and Lalitavistara (Ch. IIT) it is known that the Kalinga and Utkal 
Were well known throughout India long before the 6th century B. C.*. 


The history of ancient OrisSa can further be purshed back on the basis of the 
facts stated in the Mahabharata, the great historical work of ancient India. From 
the Mahabharata it is known that the Kauravas and Pandavas had matrimonial 
relation with the Kings of Kalinga and Utkal.“ The Kings and the warriors of 
all the regions of ancient Orissa” as stated earlier had participated in the great 
historic Mahabharata war which took place according to the traditions of India in 
3139 B.C. The Kali era started after 37 years of Mahabharata war fn 3102 B. C. 
This has been corroborated by all the inscriptions and the Shastras of India through 
the ages.“ But the modern historians do not accept this as the date of Mahabharata 
war. Hence according to the modern view the Mahabharata war took place in 
1922-B. C., 1810 B. C. or 1550 B.C. But no one of this has been approved in any 
historical or literary documents of ancient India. ° 

Foo 

In this connection the account of the Ramayana the other famous epic of India 
may be iaken into consideration. The Ramayana, according to the Hindu view, 
is a work written prior to the Mahabharata war. This has also been proved by the 
comparision of two epics made on various grounds.” The historianS have variously 
dated it as a work of ©202z B. C., 1100 B. C., 961 B. C., 950 B. C. or 800—600 B.C. 
But according to Pargitor the date of Ramayana has been fixed at 1600-B. C.* 
However, the sage Valmiki has mentioned the name of Utkala and Kalinga with 
the names of other regions of South India”. He has also described the coronation 
of Kusha, the eldest SOn of Ramachandra in Kosbala or South Koshala?® a part of 
which is now identified as Western Orissa. The Ramayana has also recorded the 
names of many vedic teachers, the vedic institutions and the Brahmins of various 
sakhas who were living and practising vedic institutions in the regions of ancient 
Orissa’. 


The history of Orissa is not started with the Mahabharata war but it has 
started some centuries earlier. It is known from the Satapatha Brahman ** that 
Agni Vaisvanara, the presiding deity of the Brahmanas had marched from the 
river Sarasvati eastward to the river Sadanira which was flowing near Koshala 
and Videha 3, It signifies the spread of Vedic religion and culture from the west 
towards the east. “ Hence the spread of Vedic culture in Kalinga and Utkal, the 
most eastern parts of India during the Brahmanic age or later Vedic age (2500- 
1550-BC) could not be ruled out. But some scholars differ to period of later Vedic 
age. According to the modern scholars the period of later Vedic age can be. fixed 
in between 1500-800 B. C. ® In this connection the date of Satapatha Brahmana 
has to be considered. The scholars after careful study of the astronamical data 
have dated it as a work of 2588-B. C. ®, but some other scholars say its date 
should be placed some centuries before the 3000 B. C4”. 


Apart from the facts stated above, a more interesting fact in this regard may 
be taken into consideration. The Brahmms inhabiting now in Orissa belong to the 
various Sakhas or branches of the four Vedas, the majority of whom belong to the 
Kanve Sakha of Sukla Yajurveda. lt is ascertained by the Vedic scholars that the 
Kanvas in the beginning were living in North-West region of India, but later on 
migrated to the east and settled down on the banks of the rivers Gomati, Saraju, 
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Narmada, Krishna, Godavari and in Karnataka ® to Which the territories of ancient 
Orissa were extended in later historic period. Moreover it is notable here that the 
Commentator Sayana has written his comrinentary ou Kanva Samhita, the first half 
of which was published 84 years ago in the year 15906, but the second-half of it 
was not available to the scholars who have formed the opinion that Sayana has not 
commented on the second-half of the Kanvya Samhita. But fortunately it was 
discovered in Orissa. The second-half i.e. from 21 to 40 chapters of K.anva 
Samhita edited by Pandit Chintamani Mishra of Puri, has published by the 
Sampurnananda Sanskrit University, Banaras in the year 1978. 


It will not be out of place to point out that the Yajurveda had been divided 
into two main branches i. e. Sukla and Krishna and they were {urther divided into 
15 and 86 Sakhas respectively. Out of the 15 Sakhas ® of Sukla Yajurveda only 
two i.e. Kanva and Mdhyndina sakhas are new available to us- The Satapatha 
Brahmana referred to above and the Brihadaranyak-opanishad belong to Kanva 
Sakha. Madhyandina Sakha has also a Bralimana in the same name. But a great 
difference iS seen in between two Satapatha Brahmanas in respect of the arrange- 
ment of the topics, book (sve), Chapters (sisqm<q), sass stanzas (ae), etc., which 
clearly identified them as separate two books °°, 


From“the above discussion it is evident that the Vedic education was widely 
propagated in ancient Orjssa many centuries before the dawn of its documentary 
history. One more fact with referenee to the context needs to be mentioned here 
for information and consideration of the scholars. 


The Atharva Veda designated as Brahmaveda, Mahaveda, AtharvangiraSa 
Brigvangirasa and Angirasa the fourth in order of Samhita, had 9 Sakhas® out of 
which two sakhas only are now available to us. They are known as Saunaka 
sakha and Paippalada sakha. The Vedic commentator Sayanacharya and others 
had written their commentaries on Saunaka Samhita and it alljed literatures. The 
modern scholars did not have any knowledge about the existence of Paippalada 
Samhita earlier to 1875. One erroneous and incomplate script of the same was 
edited and published by Mr. M. Bloomfield in the year 1901. His edition of 
Paippalada Samhita was based on a single manuscript collected from Karnataka and 
preserved in the library of the Maharaja of Kashmir. It was designated as the 
Kashmirian Atharva Veda.® But ijt is to be noted here that the Brahmin followers 
of Paippalada sakha were not to be found in Kashmir. 


Orissa is famous for palmleaf manuscripts all over India. The heritage of 
ancient Orissa is preserved still in palmieaf manuscripts which are going to be 
lost due to discontinuance of the tradition. However, surprisingly a good number of 
complete and correct manuscripts of Paippalada Samhita have been collected from 
Orissa. A number of Brahmins of this sakha are even now living in Balasore, 
Mayurbhanj and in some other districts of Orissa. Most of them are highly 
educated, cultured and wealthy Brahmins of Orissa. 


The Brahmanas and Upanishads related to the Saunaka Sakha of Atharva Veda 
are available in other parts of India and in Orissa too. But the samhita, Brahmana 
and Upanishads of Paippalada sakha, are available in plenty only in Orissa. As 
the Brahmins of this Sakha are not seen in earlier in other parts of India, it is 
presumed that the Paippalada samhita and its allied literature were probably composed 
or compiled in regions of ancient Orissa. Later on the study of Paippalada sakhe 
was spread out in other regions of India perhaps in Gujarat, Karnataka and 
adjoining areas of Bengal and Bihar by the migrated Brahmins of Orissa. 
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The Puippalada sakha always heads thc list of other sakhas of Atharva Veda 
and the name of Saunaka comes after Paippalada. The difference betwean the two 
versions are considerable. These differences ate seen in the contents, arrangement 
of contents and in number of stanzas. The Painpalada Samhita contains 100 
stanzas more than the Saunaka Samhita. The Kashmir manuscript of Paippalada 
Samhita contains 6509 stanzas whereas Orissa manuscript have about 8000 stanzas. 


The Paippalada Samhita has been divided into 20 Kandas (books) like Saunaka 
sakha. It contains topics namely Santika (to appeass evil), Paustika (to promote 
welfare), Vasya (Subjugation by means of charms), Siambhana (to Paralyse) Mohana 
(to-bswilder) Dvesana (to bring about hatred) Ucchatava (to eradicate) Marana (to 
kill, Akarsana (to seduce), (to scare away), and many ritualistic and 
philosophical stanzas”. After publication of the Orissa recension of the Paippalada 
Samhita a full and elaborate assessment can be poss#ble. 


Regarding the date of Atharva Veds all the modern scholars say that this is a later 
Vedic literature. But it is a fact that the Atharva Veda and especially its Paippalada 
sakha was known to the authors of the Taittiriya Brahmana and the last book of 
Satapatha Brahmana. Hence it must have been compiled at an earlier date than 


these treaties.”* ୫ 


The Paippalada Sakha of Atharva Veda has a number of Upanishadas out of 
which 70 works have till now come to the notice of the scholars. Their na:nes 
are Chulikopanishad, Anuchulikopanishad, Brahmopanishad, Anupanishad, Suksmo- 
panishad etc. All are unpublished and Kept in the manuscript section of the Orissa 
State Museum, Bhubaneswar. 


It will not be out of place to say that the palmleaf manuscripts containing 
nearly 20 Brahmana books related to the Kanva Sakha of Sukla Yajur Veda have 
been discovered in Orissa. They are Atigraha, Adhvara, Astadhyaya, Asvamedha, 
Agnirahasya, Atharvana Stuti, Uddhari, Madhyama, Mukhasambhara, Rajasuya, 
Chiti, Chitra, Graha. Hayana, Vashisthakalpa, Havyirbhaga, Hastighata, Sanchika 
Brahmana etc. ¢ All are in manuscripts and waiting since a long to see the light. 


A number of manuscripts of Upanishadas have also been discovered in Orissa. 
They are Gayatri, Pinda, Kumarabodhini, Vasudeva, Advaita, Ganeshatapaniya, 
Haygriva, Paramahamsa, Panchama, Prathama, Yogashikba, Amritavidya, Tara, 
Ugratara, Amritananda, Kalisantarana, Srutipratyaganandopanishad etc. But no 
one has yet been published. 


All these Vedic literatures after publication may throw some light on the 
tradition of Vedic education in Orissa. 


Now, I ‘come to the period of documentary history which may provide some 
direct or indirect reference regarding the Vedic education in ancient Orissa. But 
my detail discussion is for a limited period beginning from the 3rd century B. C. 
to the 11th century A. D. i. e. upto the advent of Chodaganga Deva (1078 —1147 
A. D.) the founder of the Ganga dynasty in Orissa which was then extended from 
the river Ganga in the North to the river Godavari in the South. The reason of 
this limitation is due to the publication of hundreds of inscriptions at the subse- 
quent stage. Most of them bear the testimony of the reading, Writing and teaching 
of the Veda, Vedanga, Puranetihasa, Dharmasastra, Nyaya, Yoga, Akhyana Agama, 
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Upanishad etc. in Orissa through the ages. In this regard one verse from the 
copper-plate grant of Janmejaya Deva (820—860 A.D.) the founder of the Soma 
or Keshari dynasty is worth nentioning— 

ହସ udacgafaofag aqacTk faut 

frase faera1Gz gYe MMA aT | 

aT gTIRNd Goat fafuar affair qa CTT 

fry ¢ ଶsqyefanfa fafa ଘମଙ୍୍୍‌ୱଦ୍: ।୧? 


One more example is quoted here for information of the scholars. Shri Puru- 
sottama Bhatta, the author of the Brahmesvara temple inscription of the time of 
Udyota Keshari (1040—1065 A. D.) was a versatile scholar and a poet of repute 
as is known from the following verse— 


aଙ୍ସGUT Masfadsl fk fara 

ମୁ ସ୍ୟତ୍ସଷ ଖଞଙକ ସମଫା୍୍‌ସଞ: {ସ୍ସ : । 
raga sefa? Ta’ Fuca 
Hg uପ: ର ଙ୍ଷୀ କସମ | ୧? 


So it is not possible here to discuss all of them in detail though they are not 
unimportaat'“on the subject under discussion. Hence, I also limit my discussion 
to some selected inscriptions of Orissa Which come under the period as stated 
above. During this period the kings of Mathara, Sailodbhava, Bhaumakara and 
Soma dynasty ruled in different parts of Orissa. 


From the XIII Rock edict of Asoka and Hatigumpha inscription of Mahame- 
ghavahana Kharvela it is known that the Brahmins Were treated equally with the 
Budhist and Jaina monks in the society. The Emperor Kharavela in the eighth 
year of his reign distributed various presentations and sufficient wealth aquired 
from the victory of the States to the Brahmins in Orissa. ® 


In course of time the revival of the Brahmanism took place during the Gupta 
period (32:0—550 A. D.) which kad in various ways stimulated the Vedic education, 
The development and propagation of Sanskrit literature and culture took place 
throughout India during this period and as a result of which the Brahmanism and 
the spread of Vedic education have rejuvinated again in Orissa. 


From the Dhavyalapeta copper-plate grant it is known that Maharaj Umavarman 
(336 A. D.) the king of Mathara dynasty had granted a village named Kumjuru 
from the Mahendrabhoga Vishaya to Khallasvami who was a Brahmin Brahmachari 
of Vatsasa gotra and a follower of Sama Veda. ” This grant was issued from 
Sunagara, the then capital of Mathara dynasty. 


From the capital Singhapur, the King Umavarman (360 A. D.) had granted a 
village from Dantayavagubhoga to Brahmin Brahmachari Hari Datta of aupamanya- 
vasa gotra and yvyahrichasa Sakha of Rig Veda. This copper plate grant was 
discovered at palukunda village in Srikakulam district of modern Andhra Pradesh. ™ 


Another king Ananta Saktivarman (390 A. D.) had granted a village to 
Brahmin Brahmachari Nagasharma of Katyanagotra and Taittiriya Sakha of KriShna 
Yajur Veda. This was known from Sakunaka Copper plate grant. ”? 


__ Sakti Varman (415 A. D.) another king of Mathara dynasty had granted a 
village to Kumara Sharma of Savarnasa gotra and Vajasaneyi or Madhyandina Sakha 
of Suklayajurveda.” Many other kings named Chandra Varman (430 A. D.), 
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Ananta Varman (450 A, D.), Prithivi Maharaja (525 A. D.) had also granted 


lands and villages to the Brahmins of different gotras and various sakhas as 
discussed above. 


It may be mentioned here that the Brahmana Brahmacharis as mentioned in 
the inscriptions were perhaps atthe head of the Vedic Teachers. The Brahmin 
villages were the centres of Vedic education and their allied subjects. The students 
of the family and the students who came from other villages for Vedic study were 
being maintained and educated, 


, It is known from the copper-plate grant collected from Soro in the district of 
Balasore that Maharaja Sambhuyasha (655 A. D.) had granted a land measuring 
8 timpira from the Ghantakarna Ksetra to Brahmin Bharana Swami of Bharadvaja 
gotra and follower of Kanvasakha of Suklayajurveda. ” 

From the Kanasha copper-plate it is also known that ‘the king Lokavigraha 
(600 A. D.), had granted Urdhavasringa village from Svasida vishaya to Brahmin 
students reading Maitrayaniya Sakha of KriShna Yajur Veda. This had been issued 
from the capital called Tatichhapattana.’? Another king Bhanu Vardhan 
(620 A. D.), had also granted a village to the students reading the same sakha as 
noted above. ” Co 


The kings of Sailodbhava dynasty namely Madhavaraja (620-A.D.), Sanyabhita 
Dharmaraja (700-AD) and Madhavavarman (934-A.D.) had granted villages to the 
Brahmins of different gotras and followers of Kanva Sakha, Taittiriya Sakha 
Kauthuma, Sakha etc. as is known from the copper-plate grants collected from Khurda, 
Buguda and Puri.” 


It is known from the Badakhemundi copper-plate grant that the King 
Devendravarman (1076-A.D.) the Ganga king of Kalinga Nagara, had granted 
two villages pataka khanda and Puranjana village near Mahendra mountain to 
Govinda Sharma son of Bhattanarayana of Vatsasagotra and follower of Katha 
sakha of Krishna Yajur Veda.” So also other kings of Ganganagara had 
granted villages to Brahmins of different gotras and different Sakhas of Rig Veda, 
Yajur Veda and Sama Veda. ®” 


During the reign of the Bbaumakar dynasty (736—950 A.D.) many temples 
and Viharas were constructed. The Brahmins of :various Vedic sakhas, the teachers 
and the keepers of Vedic culture and the institutions of . Vedic education were also 
patronised equally with the Jaina and Budhist monks and institutions.” The 
Dhenkanala copper-plate grant is a clear proof jin this respect in which the 
Bhauma queen Tribhuvan Mahbadevi (894-AD) had granted landed property to the 
temples, mathas and Vihara at a same time.” 


The vassal kings of Bhanja dynasty reigning under the Bhaumakaras had 
also patronised Vedic education. They had granted abundantly lands and 
villages to the templeS and Brahmin teachers of different Sakhas and various gotras 
like the Matharas and the Sailodbhava kings of Orissa as discussed earlier. 


In the reign of Keshari (Soma) dynasty (950—1112 A. D.) the Vedic education 
was propagated at full speed and Vedic sacrifices were observed. It is known from 
the inscriptions of the kings of Soma dynasty that they had also granted lands and 
villages to the Brahmins of various Sakhas and gotras for the propagation of Vedic 
education and culture in their territory ®. 
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The Vedic education was also widely propagated during the reign of the Gangas 
(1078—1435 A. D.). Uptil now about 627 inscriptions of the Ganga kings have been 
published, many of which have been issued to the Brahmins of various sakhas, 
gotras and charanas of differents Vedas ®“. The Vedic Teachers and scholars of 
Orissa have composed and compiled various works on Vedic sacrifices, astronomy, 
religious rites, Grammar, Mathematics, prosody and have commented on the vedic 
literature 8. The Vedic eéducation was even kept alive by the poets of Orissa through 
their different literary works most of which are not yet come to the hands of the 
scholars due to want of their publication. 


From the study of the inscription of Orissa, though the evidences of the three 
Vedas namely Rig Veda, Yajur Veda and Sama Veda have been represented by their 
sakhas,, gotras and charanas yet the conspicuous absence of the Atharva Veda and 
their Brahmins and branches of study to not take us to the particular functions 
assigned to them or followed by them. In this respect the study of the various 
literatures of Atharva Veda discovered in Orissa may throw some light in future. 


Conclusion 


From the above discussions it is evident that Vedic education though suffered on 
the face of Buddhism and Jainism Yet revival of the same was to be witnessed 
towards tke 4th Century A. D. The trend continued and from the land grants 
provided to the Vedic institutions, teachers, Students and dissemination of various 
branches of Vedic learning in different quarters of the ruling dynasties but support 
to this conclusion that there was no laxity to the spread of vedic education. 
Though the Vedic education continued tilt to date, yet the foundations was laid on a 
strong footing during the Somavamshi period. Evidences of Vedic Sacrifies were to 
be found during the Sailodbhavas which might be necessitating Vedic studies and 
practice of Karmakands at the initial stage, but made a Philosophical and interpreta- 
tive study in the later period, finding its maturity during the SomavamsShi rule. 


Though the Bhaumakars were patronising the Buddhist religion yet they could 
not ignore the importance of the Brahmin teachers indulging in Vedic study and 
remaining at the head of Brahmin villages. Even the vassals or the subordinate 
rulers were following this ideal with an eye to their overlords. Necessary examples 
are provided by several copper-plate grants of the Bhanjas, Dhavalas and Kadambas. 
The last were flourishing along with the Ganga monarchs who ruled immediately 
after the Soma dynasty and had patronised Vedic education in various ways. The 
of the Gangas is known as the golden age of Orissa in the cultural history of 

ndia. 
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Sanskrit —English Dictionary —V. S. Apte, Delhi, 1982, p. 554 
TfeafgraT SIFT SITE 

ଖୀ ଫାଶ ଝୁ କୁପ୍ୁଷଞଙ୍ଷ ॥୨—3॥ 

(୩G, ଖୁ: ୨ନଝପ ୩୯୩୨୮ ୪4, AAT, 15609, qH-€) 


. ($) ସି ସ୩ମଙ୍‌ ଏଷ । ୨ ¬ € । 


(SrfSu Teatae : tar ane Fad, amare 1e¢) 
(ସା) ଖଷୃଞସ ସ୍ୟ ଅଧ Aq -ଞଇ୍‌ । 3 — 3ଞ । 


. aaa fag: — 


Education in ancient India—A. S. Altekar, Varanasi, 1944, p23, 


. ସ୍ଥୀର୍ଳ ଫୃର୍ୀାଫୟସୁ ୨୯୪ ସି ଷ୍ଙସସଂକୋ ମଙଙଙ୍ଙମ୍‌ । 


ଝା ୩4୪ safes n 


‹ ସୀ {କ୍ସୀଷ ସ୍ସ ଷର ଷୟ: (X11—339, 6) 
. ଖସିଙ୍କ ଷର ୮୪ କରଞ୍ୀର୍ଷଧେ ଙ୍ଙମୁ । 


ଷର ଭୀମ ୯୮ ୪ ମଷେ ଏଷ ଷ: ॥ ଖସ ଏ+ ॥ 

(fq, Teaft4, p24, 1560) 

ଷ୍କ ଏଥ ୟଙ୍ଗ ମସ ସ୍ଝଙ୍ଙ ଶସ କ୍ୟଧ୍ ମ୍ମ ଶଙ୍ଖ । 

ଓମ ପମୀ ସମ ସା ଞ୍ଞ ସିମ ମକ ଙ୍କ ସମ ଖତ ସସ ଲସି ଅସୀ ॥ 

(ଓମ ମସ ୩୧ମ ସ୨୪୮୩୮୪ 3 * ଏ ୪) 

(%) faq: ୨ଙଫ faq’ Hmnfg quik qa afd sag i 
୍୍କୋୱସମ ମସ ୱରୀଝ ଧା ଖୁ କଙ କ୍ସ 
(faaxe wifes 1—6) 

(<) fra ଝqfa faa faaTr୍Tifd qradaa! 
q୩acTgT cfd aa dd: ge ॥N (୩୍୩- ¢) 

ଖାନ: ଝୁୀଙ୍ଟ: ଏସ ଷ୍‌ ଖୀ ଙ୍କ ୩ (X. 71.7) 

(5) ୩ର୍ଟରଞ ଡ୍‌ ସା ନହମୀସ୍ସଖମ । 

TET aes ଝ୍ଷcaToe ger ll (Aq —r) 

(4) ଅଖ୩ଏ୩ୁ ୩୩୪ ସଂ ନୁ । 
ମଣିଷ ସୁଧ ଲାସ ଫୁଷୀ ସ୍ର୍ଷମୀଙସ୍‌  (feqqRT—3) 

3୩୮୧୩ ସା ସତତ ସୀ ଫୁ କ୍ଟ ବଣ: ଷ {ସମୁ | 

ଷ୍ଥମଂସର୍ତ "ସିଞ୍ଞଙ ମକୁ ୩୮ କା ସୀମ୍ବ a୮ କଏ I 


(fr୩୩, ଏ ସୀ fara ugramy, 4%, ୨୧ 4୪, କକକବ) 
. Sanskrit —Eneglish Dictionary—p.-268 
. ୩୪୮୯୮୮୮୩୩ ସବ ଖୀ yg 


ସତ୍ୀ ମ ଅି୍ଟୀଟୀଅଲା ନରୀ ତ ଫାସୀ: କସ: ସସ: ଏ (fq —14) 
Education in ancient India, p. 8-20. 


fre -୪ . ୫ aT, qaTfgeoT 156%, 9 —4Y 


. Sanskrit—English Dictijonary—p. 532 
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19. ସଦା ୩: ଙ ଅଞ୍ଙ୍ଙ୍କ ନଖ: । 
୍ଷଞ୍ଞତ୍ୟ ସକୁଙ୍ ସ ଷ୍କ କ୍ଷଣ ସୁ - ୪e 
20. (5) ଖ-fen qn 4-୩ T 7 


() ପବ ¶ ସଙ୍ସ ଅଙmT ୩ ୱ: 
ବାଧ ସ ସ-ସାଞ କସ ଷ ସ୍ସ ॥ ସ୍ସ - ଏ ୪ 9 1 


(C) The Indian culture through the ages—S. B. 
Venkateswar, Vol.-I1, Page—128—130. 


21. Rigveda (RYV.)-X, 98 

22. Rigveda (RV)—10, 109-4. 

23. ଖଫ୩୮ ମ ୮୩ ଏସ ସ୍ ଅଫ ୧୪ ଷସ: । 
ଖର ଏ୍କଷ୍ୟ ଧମ ଷୟୀ ମୟ: ॥ 

24. Ancient Indian Fducation—Dr. R. K. Mookherji, London. 1947. P, 27 

25. Taittiriya Up2—T. 1°2 

26. RV—l. 164.41.53*5—8, x. 13.3 and X. 71,4 

27. RV—[L, 164.35,37,38 and x. 71.1 

28. Ancicnt Indian Edn.—P—34 

29. RV—IX. 112-3 

30. mg fG-s-2-990- RvR 

31. Ancient Indian education—P-. 38 

32. (42) Ashvalayanagrihyasutra—1*19-1—6 


(5) ୩୩୮୭ କୀ ମଙ୍ ଫୀଙସଷ୍ସଙୁ । 
୩୪ବ୍କ୍ୀଙ୍ଷ wealg ଝଞନ୍ଷ ନ: ॥ 
୪୩୩୫୪୮୯ କୀ] ଷୀୟ ସୀମଷଷି। 
orev sealxy agfmaet fof: Ul 


( ngerfa—lara 1965 —g—174 ) 
uHITEIGT TiC —IUH HTT TF —208—243 


et: fq: fa: SN, sars—I98 


34. (4) ଷସୀ ଙ୍କ । ସୀ ସ୍ବ । ଅଖୀ ଙ୍କ । ଖୀ ର ପ୍ରମ ମୀଙୁଧ ଅସ କୀ ୭; & 
ଷଣ ଅ୍ମମଙ୍କଷ୍ଙ୍‌ । ମ୍ବୀସ ଖଅମ୍ମଙ୍ସଷ୍ମ୍‌ । ଞୁମୀଙୀଳମ ଅ୍ଙ୍ସଂ୍ମ୍‌ । ଦସ ସ ଅଷଙ୍ସୟଙ । 
ଖୋ ମୁ ଅଶଷ୍ସମ୍‌ । ସସ ସକ ଖଷ୍ଙ୍ସଙଷମୁ । ଷୀଫୁ ଦିକ ସଗ । ମଧ ଝିସ୍ୟ ସକ । ସୀସା 
ଝ୍ଙ୍ୟ ସଙ। ଖୀଷଷ ଝି ୪ । ସଲ୍ସଷ୍ୀସ କରତୀ ପୀ ଅମ୍ରମ କିଷନ କ। ଅଙ୍କ ର୍ସ 
ପୀତ ସେୟ ସିଙଫନଧ । ସି ସ୍କ ସରସ ଆସ ଧୀ ସଷ୍ୀସମ ଅଞତଷସସ୍ଟମୁ । ଅଞ୍ଚଷୀଦ୍‌ଷଷ । 
ନବ । ନ୍ବଅଙ୍ । ମସ । ଶସ ଞ୍ସ କରା୍ମସ କୀ ସୁନଗକକ3ଷ ୮ ଖଆ୩୪ୁ ଷ ପସ ୍ଭୀଞ୍: 
ଷମ୍ଦୟମ୍ୟ ଖୁସୀ ଖୀଞ୍ଖୀ ଖଙୁଷ୍ୀ ସହକା ଅଂସ କମ୍‌ ଖୀ ପଥ ଂଷଧୀଃ । ବାସୀ କଠ 
ପଞ୍ଚ ମ୍ଚୀସଫ: ଏ୍ବ୍ମ:ୟ ଅଖ ଖୀ ୪୩ ଖଞୁଧୀ ସର୍ଷଙ୍ୀୀ ଝା ଅଧ ସିଂ ସିଧୟ ର୍ଷସ୍ତମୁ ପଞ୍ୀ ସିଏ କ୍ଷ: 
ଏସ ଖୀ । ଓଷ୍ଠ ଖଦ୍ଖୟ ଏ ଅଫ୍କସ୍ମ୍‌ । ଓୃସଙ୍୍‌ସ୍ୃସୀସସଙୁ । ଏଞ୍ଯ କଷ୍ଟ । ପ୍‌ଫ ଅଖଖପୱଙୀ୍ । 
ଅଃ ଅଖ: 9 —=ଏ 9 । 


(2) Education in ancient India—P—301—302 
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35. (2) ଖଞସ୍ୁସ୍ଝିମ କସ୍ସୀ (ଖେ) ଏ ଦୀନ ସୁଆ ଅସ୍‌ । କମାର ସା 
ଷଶ ସମଙ୍ତେଷୀ ରୀ ୩ଞ୩୩ଙ କୁଷ୍ୀ ସ୍ତର୍ଞୀଧସତୀ ଝା ୩ୁ । କାଟୁ ଷଞସ ୩୩୪୩୩ 
ଷଷ୍ୀମମୀ ସୀଧ୍ୁପ୪୦ ଅସସତଷ୍ମ୍‌ । ଖୀଗଞୁତୀଙମଧ୍ୟ ସୀସ୍ୁଙ୪ଷ ସୀନଯ । ସସ ସ୍‌ କହ: 
ସୀମସର୍ଟୀଙୀସଫ ଂସ ର୍ଷ କରମ୍‌ । ମସି ଏମ୍ସ ସଖଙସ୍ମ ୮ ଖଡ଼ିସୀ୍ଧସ ସଞସସ ସସ 
ସ୍ଫ ଷ୍ଟ ସଷ କଳ ଷ୍ ମୁଖ ତ୍ସ କଂସ ଦସ କାଓ ରୋ ସସ ସ୍ରୀ ଅମଙuମ 
ନମ ସ୍ଂସ୍ସୀ ସକ ମ କଷ୍ୀସଙ୍ୁ ଏ × × ସସୟସୀଙ୍ଖଷଙ୍ାପୀ ଦୀପ ମୀ 
ସଂ ଙ୍କଷ୍ଟୀସୁ ଅଥୌଙ୍ଷମୀର୍ମାସୀଙ୍ସଷ କସସ୍ତସ୍ୀ୍ତ ଅସୀ | ଖସୁଞ × × × କସରତ 
ସୀଙ ସୀଞଙାଜ୍ଷୀସ ମ କ୍ଖାବସୀୟମ । ସ୍ସ ଞୀମ୍ୁଙୀଷକ୍େତ୍‌ୱ କସ ସଖି । ସଂ 
ସୀମିତ ଅଖ ସ୍ଵ ସୀଙସସସ୍ୀଂ । ଅର ସୀ ଅମ୍ଧ୍ୀସୁଂ ସଂ କୀନେ କମୀ ସମ 
ସଫଷେୀସମୁ ଏ ୩୩୯୪୩ ଷମସ୍ସ । ଶିସ୍ମୀସ୍ଷୀୟଙ୍ = ସୀଙ୍ର୍ଷଷୀମ୍ଗାସ୍ୀସ ଝୀଙମଧସତଷ୍ମ୍‌ । ଖ୍‌ 
ମଷଙ୍କ୍ମାସୀଙ୍ସଙ୍ସୀଖନଖଙ୍କ ସମ ସସ ଅଫୀଞଞ୍ସପମୀସ୍ଷିଙ୍୍‌ଖ ୩୯୪ | ସଂମ୍ୀଙ୍‌ୱମଳା ସୱସଙ୍ସ୍ସୀାଙ୍ତମୁ ୩୭ମ । 
କୌଶଳ ଅଖୀ: । ସଞବସୀସ ସୀମା । ଖସସୀମସର୍ବା୍ୟ ସୁମଞ୍ଖୀସସୁଙ୍ୀ ସ୍କ ୩୪୪୫ 
ଝା ସୁ ଙ୍ସୀ ୩: ାସଷ୍ଷସଷଘୀର୍ମ୍ ଅସ । ° 

(ସଞମସୀ ¢ —-§ <) 
(b)Education in ancient India—P. 303—304 


36. snedtfag¢g1=Philosophy of Sankhya Yoga and Lokayat, qrgt agriculture, cattle breeding end 
trade, goed fu-tradffa or Science of Government (Arthashastrae). So 


bd 
37. (a) Chhandogyopanishad—7-1-2, 7°1:4 and 7-7-1 
(5) Brihadaranyakop:nishad—1-1-5 and 24-10 
(c) Ancient Indian cducation—P-106—110 
38. (୫) ଖମ୍ୀମ କଙ୍କ ମାସ ମୀ ଗେ: 
ସଷସ୍ୀଙୀ ଓଣ୭୮ ୩ ଞ୍ ୩୩ ସମଝ ॥ 
ଖୁଦ ସ୍ତର ୩୪ ଦୁଖ ବି ଅଃ । 
[4 < ୧ < 
ଖ୍ଅସ୍ୀ ଖୱୁଷ ସଂ ନକସଙ୍‌୍ଖ ପ୍ର । 
( sara —geo 13 ) 
(ଓ) ଖର୍ଷ୍ୀଥଷୁ-ଖସୁ:¬ସ୩ ଶସ୍ଯ କଏ, ଷ୍ଷସ୍ସ ଏବ ତ୍‌ୱ, ଝୁ ଧଡ 
39. ଧକ୍ୀପଙାଣୀମ ୪ ୫୯ ଏଷ. ଏର. ଶଷ, ସଖୀ, ଏବଏ ଏ, ୩ 9 ଏ ଏ ବୟ 


40: (a) Ancient Indian Education-P-345—365 
(5) Bharatiya Vidya, Shridhar Baskar Varenekar, Nagpur, 1959, P. 84—103 


41. (a) Amarakosha—Ed. Pandit H. Shastri, Chawkbamba, Varanasi 1968, 
Pp. 563—568. 

(5) According to Sukranitisara—qgun. rer Or rH, AmarTT: (araen- 
ff ଣି ଖା), ଖା enfefanlasrra (Art of stone, wood and 
other material) qarauda: (sa fri, seme) qa faery, 
ଖଙକସ୍ସଷ୍ମୀସି: ଏସିସ୍ୀସମ୍‌, ସଙବ୍ ଷସୀଣ୍ଚସୀ ସସୀଣିମୀ ଖା ଏଡା ୧୩ ସମ 
(Neurosurgery), fafa — 


ଷଶ (Cooking) garfasema qe gf: (Grafting and planting and 
culture of plant), quar x quer (Melting and reducing to ashes of stones 
and minerals), arfegfasrant dq f#uammar_ (Preparation of all things from the juice of 
Sugarcane), areatadlat dqn fran (Knowledge of the combination of minerals and 
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herbs), wgeiedqmeut (Combining and isolating minerals), ଝ୍ଵୀମ୍ୟ ସୀଷସସ୍ଥୀମ୍‌ 
(Extracting the saline out of minerals), ଏଝ୍ା{୍୩ଷଷ: ଞକ୍ଟ ୩୩୩୪୩, ଖିମଙଷ୍ଣ ଦଲ 
ସଂ ୍ଙ୍ସସମ୍‌ (Hurling weapons and missiles at observed place or marks) BMAY, 
ଷ୍ଷ, ଅଥ କର୍ମଫ) ସାସଙ୍କଗତ୍ୟ ଷ୍ଟ, ଏସ୍‌ ୩୯୩ଞୁଡି ଷଦୀଖସମଟ ସୀସା: ଦୁଖୀ ଷଏ୍ମ୍‌ 
(Car driving), mena: hffigt. ss-qa-sH-Tg-vvsitafsar (Producing vessels), 
fares em (a7owa Painting), ca4afnacanmfifar (Exavation), ସଖୀ at 
Sf, faq ଫଷfmad: frat (Painting with colours mixed), eag-uftତ ପଫ୍୩ ମା ନନ, 
ସୀନ $fସୀସମ୍‌ (Science and art of constructing ships, chariots and other vehicles) 
Hagan, saqdgUNT qa: (Weaving of cloth out of various yarns) «rat 
ଷସ୍ୀ୍ଷଙ୍ଷମ୍‌ ସମ୍‌ (Testings of Stones) ୪୩ଙ୍୮ ୩୩୪ ମସୀସମ୍‌କ ଉଆ ମୀ ନୀ ସ୍ସ ଷ୍‌ 
acs Ff, Squat: (Enamelling, polishing, varnishing etc), <୪ meéuffନ ସଂ, 
qin fre (Work of taxidormist) afr ମସ୍ମୀମମ୍‌ଟ ଙବ୍‌ଞକାଙ୍ଗୀ ଝାସ ୍ସ୍ମୀସମୁ ଓ 
ଖୀ ମସ; ପୂ: ଧୀ (ସ୍ମୀସମ୍ଟ କଖଷ ଷ୍ୀଞ୍ସମ୍‌କ ସର୍ଟ ଞଟୀଷୀଙ୍ରେଙ୍ମୀ ଚଙ୍କୋେଷ୍ କମ: 
(Extracting essence out of Seasmum, meat and fats) ୀଧque4 gg (Knowledge of 
cultivating), garf-sagT ଖ୍‌ , ଖର୍ଟୀସଙ୍କଞଷସୀୀ: ସମସ୍‌, ଖସ ଞସସୀସମକ ୮ କ୩ଙ୍ କଫ 
ସ୍ଥୀସମ୍‌, ଖୀ ଷଷ୍୍କ ଷ୍‌ (Science of collection of water and irrigation) gram weataFr 
ସ୍ଥୀସମ୍‌ , ୩୪୩g esr aT, IT: ଷ୍ଞ୍୩ ସ୯୩ ମଞ ସ୍ମ  ଖଙଫୀଧ୍ଖସଞ ଅ୍ସସୀଞସ୍ୀସ୍‌ (Handling 
of offenders) araraxhuqautat gurus Bua gag (Proficiency in writing of alphabets of 
various countries) arrawraf Sfmt, mera (Power of comprehension of these arts) 
argerkar (Quickness) sfatraa (Imparting instruction) and fmt frat (Slow or gradual 
work). 


(Sukranitisara IV-3, 25-101, Gustav Oppert, Madras, 1982) 
(c) According to Lalitavistara— 


୩୩୩, ଏଫ, ଖ୍‌ (ଅର୍ମୀଙ) ସୁମ, ୩, fz (Lexicon) frm, fam, fra (Phonetics) 
gr, SAN, FEU, TART, ater, PT, Ff, af (A system of philosophy) qtr, agfa, 
fa, ST, aca, area, (Art of story telling) ଦ୍ଂ୩fସ୍କୀସ, ଅଖଆ୍ସମୀସ, ସକାଞୁ (ଚକା) 
ଷ୍୍ର୍ନ, ବସ (Science of education and pedagogy), .+&fsgafamer (515g), sncatsafes, 
wf, amd, (Ancient chronicle), wghks, aff, Terftrd, fafa, ବଷ 
(Mercury treatment) <teur¢ (Sulpher treatment) agar (Mettalurgy), cfm 
(Town planning) qregfray (Building plan) ara (Measurement) ®-୩୩୮୩୯୪୩୮୩, ଅହ ଝ%, 
wana, afr (Colouring of stones), wafgzsa (Wax-modelling), uf faq (Miltary 
art) and =rummfaa! 

42. The side lights on History and Culture of Orissa—Dr. M. N. Das, Cuttack, 1977, P. 87-88. 
43. (a) The Fundamental unity of India—Dr. R. K. Mookherji, Bombay, 1960, P. 51—54. 
(5) Buddhism in Orissa— Dr. N. K. Sahu, Bhubaneswar, 1958, P. 2—11. 
44. Buddhism in Orissa—P. 2. 
45. (4) ଝg-ଷ— ୪-4୪, 3 9-ଓ9, ଏ ବ୍‌ 4, 3, ଓଏ-%ବ୍‌ (ଏ) cGo-d—s-v1 (7) sfor-aT— 1v-¢, 
YHT—Ma- 96, qq a v-R, T— rot, I¥9-90, 44-3; 9 (1) aS (CHT) 3 ଏ-ଏ3% | 
46. History of Classical Sanskrit Literature—M. Krishnamachariar, Delhi, 1974, P. 45—64. 
47. History ,f Classical Sanskrit Literature—P. 64—71. 
48. (a) Ramayanakalina Sanskruti—P. 2. 
(5) Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, F. E. Pargiter, London, 1922 
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49. Ramayana—4.41. 10-11 
(Prof. S. Kuppuswami Shastri, Madras, 1958, P. 495) 

50. Riamiyana—7-197-7, 17 and 108-5, P, 1091-92 

51. Ramayanakalina Sanskruti—P, 234—245 

52, Satapatha Brah nani—Ed. Dr, A, Websr, Chiwkhaimbr, 1954, 1°4-1*10-19, P, 34 

53. History of Videha—Dr. Y. Mishra, Patna, 1981, P. 2-3 

54. Religion and Mythology of Brabmanas =Dr. G. V. Devasthuali, Poona, 41965, P. 121 

55, Early History of India—M. N. Ghose, Allahabad, 1981, P. 71 

56. (a) Vuidik Sihitya aur Sanskriti—Achirya Baladeb Upadhya, Varanasi, 1980, P. 97—401 —403 
(5) Kanva Sambhita—Ed, D. Satavalekar, Paradi, 1940, Intr. P. 16 

57. Satapatha Brahmana—P, 16 

58. Kanvasamhita—lIntr, P, 13 P 

59. Suklayajuvedi Sikhas—Kanvi, Maihyandina, Baidheya, Sali, Sapeyi, Vidigdha, Uddala, 
Tamrayana, Vatsya, Galava, Sasihiri, Adya, Atavi, Parni and Virani. 

60. Satapithir Brain ii Lax ni Venktatsswar, Steem Press, Bombay, 1940, P. 18—21. 

61. Athirveveda Sakhis—Paip2alida, Shaunaka, Taida, Devidarsha and Charanavidya (fpndamental 
theme of th> Atharva Veda—D. Bhattacharya, Poona, 1957, P. 13). 

62. Fuidemontal thems? of the Atharva Veda, P. 16-17 ଠା 

63. Vedic lj terature-Atharvaveda-J. Gonda-P. 277 

64. Jbid. P. 275. 

65. Alphiboticil Car. of Si1skrit Manuscript, Vol. I, Pt. N. Misra, BhubaneSwar 

66. (a) pe of Orissa, Vol. I, Pt. II, S. N. Rajguru, Bhubaneswar, 1958, P. 8, 10, 14, 18, 22, 


(5) Zbid, Vol. IT, P. 54, 59, 64, 70, 76, 82, 86, 104, 214, 229 
(c) .Zbid Vol. II, Pt. I, P. 11, 28, 350 
67. Iascriptions of Orissa, Vol. IV, S. N. Rajaguru, Bhubaneswar, 1966, P. 138 
68. Zbid., P. 348 
69. (a) Udia Jatira Itini62, Dr. N. K. Sahu, Bhubaneswer, 1977, P, 99 —177 
(5) Dhaulira Itihas, K. N. Mahapatra, Bhubaneswer, 1976, P. 177 
(c) Shree Kharavel, K. N. Mahapatra, Bhubaneswar, 1973, P, 62-63 
70. Inscriptions of Orissa, Vol. I, Part. II, P. 7—9. 
71. /bid, P. 10—12. 
72. Ibid, P. 17—20 
73. Ibid, P. 21—24 
74. Ibid, P, 25, 28, 35, 48—56 
75. Inscriptions of Orissa, Vol. I, Part IT, P. 117—119 
76. Jbid, P. 120—123 
77. Ibid, P. 133—135 
78. Zbid, P. 162, 166, 178, 229 
79. /bid, Vol. II, 1960, P. 122—125 


80. Zbid, P. 53, 162, 206 
81. Bhaumakaras and their times, Dr. B. Das, Bhubaneswar, New Delhi, 1978. P. 160—173 


82. Inseriptions of Orissa, Vol. II, P. 260—270 
$3. Cultural History of Orissa, Dr. B. K. Rath, Bhubinzswar, Doeslhi, 1933, P. 131—133 


84. Inscriptions of Orissa, Vol. V, Pt. I, If, IU, S. N. Rajagaru, Baubaneswar, 1975 
85. Utkaliya Dharmasastra, Dr. B. Panda, Bhubane6war, 1985 Pp. 59—111 
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EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM IN ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL ORISSA 
(From the earliest times till the end of the Gajapatis) 


Lakshman Kumar Panda 


Bhartruharij remarks in his Nitisataka that “Vidya is the highest ornament that a 
man possesses. Tt is a valuable thing to be carefully guarded, for it gains food, glory 
and blessing. It is the Lord of Lords and is honourew among Kings even more than 
wealth. A man, devoid of it, is nothing but a beast”. And one gains ‘Vidya’ 
through education, Consequently, the socjo-religious ceremony, known as Upa- 
nayana, was the most important event in one’s life. It was a preliminary to one’s 
starting his career as a student and to acquire ‘Vidya’. According to ancient autho- 
rities, Brahmana, Kshatriya and Vaisya boys were initiated when they were in the age 
group of 8 to 12 and led a life of rigorous discipline during the period of their stu- 
dentship. 2 THe education, whether secular or spiritual, always occupied a dignified 
place in the ancient and medieval Indian Society. 


The ancient Indian educational system as recorded in the Vedic texts with the resi- 
dential hermitage of the seer serving as a school remained the same for a long time. It 
was only in the Gupta period that the foundation was lajd tor big centres of learning 
like the modern umiversities with their different faculties, extensive buildings, libra- 
ries and facilities for communication. The curriculum of studies was, however, modi- 
fied in the post-Vedic times. It was no longer purely ritualistic but Was broad-based 
and included subjects like grammar, Philosophy and those of a secular nature. The 
type of students from the different strata of society could have a wider choice in the 
Selection of the subjects, many of which had a utilitarian value. Educational plann- 
ing was, thus, in conformity with the needs of the people. The house of the teacher, 
no doubt, continued for a long time to be the seat of learning. Knowledge was also 
difused through wandering teachers popularly known as the charakas and also through 
parishads or assemblies of intellectuals, similar to modern seminars. Specialisation 
centres gradually arose and it was the fame of the Savant which crew aspiring stu- 
dents to hear him. Education, thus, to a certain extent was caste and Community 
oriented and as such it was mostly vocational. A Brahmana boy was interested 
only in the Vedic education necessary for his professional duties like the perform- 
ance of sacrifices and teaching. A Kshatnyya boy, on the other hand, was interested 
1n practical training in the use of arms, besides literary and Vedic studies as well as 
in State-craft, as this was helpful to him in his future career, The Vaishya had to 
be well-up in commercial subjects. It may, therefore, be proposed that education 
was first becoming job-oriented. What may be called as liberal education, that 
which is directed to the general enlargement of mind and js not professional and 
technical, was mostly restricted to a few wealthy families among the three higher 
castes. The aim of the majority of the people was not to have this liberal education 
which Consisted of the study of the Arts and Scjences but to acquire certain occupa- 
tional skills which were hereaitary, on the basis of the caste or community into 
which one was born. Every one four:d a teacher in his own father or in some other 
older member in the community to teach him the hereditary skills, which only, 
by the rule of the caste, he was entitled to learn. The only two disciplines for which 
there was no bar of entry on the basis of caste and community, appear to be agricul- 
ture and military services. ‘Such being the State of society, with its insistence on 
Varnasramadharma, we do not find the subject of public instruction having ever 
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engaged thoughts of the rulers in ancient and medieval India. During this period 
as ijn earlier times, education was a communal affair and the State supported it 
without any direct involvement, by way of grants of lands and villages an¢ by way of 
monetary concessjons such as remissjon of taxes, etc., to the teachers and scholars 
who established tueir own schools or to educational institutions which came into 
existence as a result of private or communal munificence. The same must have been 
in Vogue in Orissa in ancient and medieval times starting from the time of the recor- 
ded history of Orissa (261 B. C.) till the end of the last Hindu dynasty in 1568 A. D. 
During the period education, however, was not popular am ong the Vaishyas in 
Orissa as it was among the Brahmana and the Kshatriya group and as such it hardly 
touched the masses, producing thereby a gap between the learned few and the gene- 
ral public. Again it could not produce a literate mass on a large scale since jt was 
culture and not literacy, which was the highest aim. 


A review of the ancient and medieval Orissan educational system jnay now be 
made herewith particular reference to the objects of study, place and time, 
curriculum, methods, pupil-preceptor relations, different kinds of teachers and 
Schools of learning, fees, women’s education, writing, diffusion of Jearning and 
vocational education. Ail these aspects need consideration in a chronological 
manner so as to highten the educational approach in different periods and also record 
changes, if any. 


6 


Objects of Study 


According to the ancient educational system the purpose of study is the training 
of the mind as an instrument of knowledge, and not simply to fill it with extraneous 
matter. The individual as a base (adhara), as such, rTeceives cosmic energy 
(prakriti) which pervades the world and it is through education and the attainment 
of knowledge that infinite energy of a divine character is stored in him which helps 
him in developing his personality. Thus knowledge provides the vital force in him. 
It is supposed to be useful throughout his life. Further, real knowledge helps him 
to distinguish the self from the non-self appearing in Various forms. The seeker 
after the highest knowledge should not seek merely the knowledge of books, for that 
is mere weariness of the tongue. Similary, the Katha Upanishad points out, “Not 
by the study of the Vedas is the Atman attained, not by intelligence, not by much 
book learning. The mind has to be prepared through Sravana or Listening, Manana 
or concentration and Nidhidhyasana or meditation’’. These were possible only 
under an enlightened and accomplished teacher who himself had attained perfection 
or Siddhi. Away from the crowd in his lonely hermitage, the ancient in his lonely 
hermitage, the ancient Indian teacher provided an ideal atmosphere and environment 
suitable for the pupil to attain knowledge through different methods. Compressing 
his knowledge in Sutras or Aphorisms, the teacher conveyed it to his pupil orally 
and the latter concentrated on it till he reached the highest stage of meditation. 
The entire learning process was motivated not without a desire to attain the state of 
perfection. So much for the Brahmana. A KsShatriya had jin addition to be secular 
in approach and his educational needs were defferent. The object of education 
appears to be varied in that its value in later life depended On the Vocation of the 
person. The common feature, however, was the attainment of that knowledge 
which was useful for spiritual advancement. The Brapmana was the custodian of 
the Vedas. Grammatical study was helpful to him in grasping the etymology of 
words, their formation, inflections and modifications. The entire span of vedic 
studies helped him in obtaining religious felicity and even in establishing communion 
with God, as they say. It, therefore, appears that education had fundamentally a 
religious and philosophical basis, though its utilitarian: value was not completely 
lost, as one can see in the nature of the curriculam. 
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The social life in Orissa jin the earliest times was far away from the influence 
of the Aryan Culture. However, it felt the impact of Aryan Culture sometime 
during the 5th or 4th Century B. C. The Brahmans g acualiy migrated to Orissa and 
settlec in various parts of the country from this time onwarcs. Buddhism and 
Jainism exercised tremendous influence on the socio-cultural life of Orissa so much 
that Brahmanism could not make much headway in this land till the 4th Century 
A. L. Orissa came within the periphery of Gupta Culture during the reign of the 
Matharas who extenced their patronage to the Brahmanas. It bacame a sort of 
convention for the subsequent dynasties of ancient Orissa to patronise the Brahn.anas, 
well-versed in the Vecas, Vecangas, Dharmasastras and to ciscuss ‘four branches of 
knowlecge’”? with them (El. XI-281—287). The use of copper and stone as materials 
of writing is shown by existing epigraphs of amcient and meciaval Orissa. 
Subsequently, Palm leaf together with needle like pen mace of iron known as lekhani, 
censtituted the writing materjals. In spite of the imtroduction of the Art of writting, 
oral transmission of learning continued throughout ancient anc medieval Orissa, 


Curriculum of study 


It is a well-known feature of the ancient Todian scciety, which was predomi- 
nantly Brahmanical, that the life of the upper-castes, particularly of the Brahmanas, 
was divided into 4 stages (Ashramas), i. e. Brahmacharya, Garhastya, Vanaprastha, 
and Sannyasa. Jt is not unlikely that the life of the priestly class in Kalinga 
followea the well-known pattern of Chaturasrama and significantly enough many 
of the Brahmana donees mentioned in our records are said to have been Brahma- 
charis and Brahmacharinis who dedicated themselves to the study of the Vedas and 
the Vedangas. Thus in spite of the fact that Orissa was Aryanised later than the 
adjoining regions, Vedic studies were as widely cultivated there as in Bihar and 
Bengal. Agrabhara villages and Brahmin Settlements began to multiply in Kalinga 
and all these developed as centres of education, learning and culture. The Brahmins 
were divided into gtoups according to the Vedas they studied and it appears that 
the Yajurvedi Brahmanas were then in large numbers in Kalinga. Some were 
Chhandogya Brahmacbhbarinis, some were Tailtiriya Brahmacharin and some others 
were studies either Vajasaneya, Kanva, Madhyandina or Maitrayaniya School. 
Numerous land grants made to the learned Brahmanas clearly shows that Vedic 
studies were encouraged in ancient and early medieval Orissa. The records of the 
Tunga dynasty mention that the villages were full of Vedic Brahmanas, who used to 
study the various branches of the Vedic literature. (JASB-—XII-292-93). The Ganga 
King Devendravarman-I donated a village to Brahmachari Pillasvami and Briahma- 
charini Pillikasvamini, brother and sister, on a lunar eclipse cay. Both of them were 
well-versed in the Vedas, Vedangas, Itihasa and Puranas and earned the love and 
respect of the people of early medieyal Kalinga for their scholarly discussions. The 
spread of education, learning and culture were the Principal duties of the Brahmanas. 
As such kings used to grant lands to learned Brahmanas. Visakhavyarman of the 
Mathona dynasty donated lands to the Brahmanas for the first time in the history 
of Orissa. Besides the aforesaid subjects, a Brahman was required to study 
Upanishad, Nyaya, Yoga, Smriti, Sruti, Ramayana and Dharmasastra. Brahmana 
Bhavasarman of the Chhandogya school and the Kamakayana gotra is said to have 
studied as many as 3,000 sciences and Written 20 commentaries. There Were others 
who kept themselves always engaged in studying, teaching, performing sacrifices and 
worshipping Gods. Padmasarman of the Bhrigu gotra and the Tailtiriya school was 
Versed in the Vedas, Vedangas, the Puranas, the Ramayan and the Dharmasastras. 
The Brabmana donees eight in number, referred to in the Siripuram plate, are said 
to have been engaged always in performing sacrifices, studying and teaching and 
making and receiving gifts. The Brahamanas were highly respected in society for 
their learning, wisdom and sanctity. Thus our inscription mention the proficiency 
of scholars in different subjects like the Vedas, Vedangas, Itihasa, Purana, Nyaya, 
Grammar, Political science, Poetry, Logic, Sastras etc, Moreover, astronomy of 
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Smritis were also studied, as is obvious from the works of Satananca. The teaching 
of Yoga Philosophy in particular was very popular in Orissa during the Bhaumakara 
rule. We cannot say whether these subjects woie studied privately or as part of 
SOme regular curriculum in the educational institutions. As several scholars are 


Stated to have been the masters of these subjects, they may have been taught in some 
educationcal institutions. 


A number of scholars well-versed in the Vedas, Vedangas, the Smritis and 
different branches of learning flourished in the early and later mfedieval Orissa. 
One cf them was the poet Jambhala, son of a great poet Jayatman, who was the 
another of the Prasasti of Dandimahadevi. Vavana, the son of Khambo, who 
was proficient in the three-fold knowledge and a stucent of Kauthumasakha of the 
Sama yeda curing the Sulki rule had been granted land by the Sulki ruler 
Jayasthambha. Another great scholar who lived in Orissa was Bhadreswara who 
was well-versed in the Sastras, and was patronised by the Bhanja King Nettaphanja. 
Sadharana, the Chief Minister of the Somavamsi King Mehabhavagupta 
Janamejay-I was a sound scholar having good knowledge of the Arthasastra, 
Smriti, Veca, Vedanga, Vidya, Siksa, Kalpta, Itihasa etc. Puruscttam Bhatta, another 
great scholar of this period,was one of the best poets and was learned inthe Vedas, 
Grammar, Political Science, Pcetry and Logic. During the early Ganga period, Patanga 
Sivacharya, the great Scholar and the preceptor or Dikshaguru of {he Ganga 
King Devendra Varnm:an was possessed of a good knowledge of the Wadas, yedangas, 
Itihas, Purana and Nayavicya. He lived with his stucent (Sisya) and student’s 
student (Prasisya) in the temple of Yogesvara Bhattaraka near the village of 
Guranci in the Mahendra regions. Scholars like Pilla Sarma and Tampara Sarma 
Jearned in the Vedas and Vecdangas,also belongec to the time of Devencdravarman. Ano- 
ther scholar of his period was the conee of Tekkali plots (of Devendravarman), who 
was a Sukavi or good poet and son of a Mahapratihara. The Bhaumakar Monarch 
Subhankara-II granted lancs for the up-keep of monasterjes (mathas) established 
by the Brahmanas. The Sobhanesvara temple inscription reveals that a king of 
Orissa named Vaidyanath built a monastery. The monasteries were very likely educa- 
tional institutions with resicential arrangements for teachers and students, as 
temples of Agraharas were usually attached to them. The Boud plates of Solonga Bhanja 
of the Branja dynasty mention that a Brahman named Mahaceva was a profound 
scholar in Sruti, Smruti and Purana, Most probably these learned Brahmanas 
carried wloft the turch of learning and imparted education to their students with 
monasteries as their base, During the region of the Nanca king Devananda-I], 
Yasocatta a learned Brahmana, was a teacher of the Sastras and imparted 
education to his students on yarious aspects of it. The king Balarjuna construc- 
ted a large temple of Vishnu and attached a vedic college to it at Srijpura. 
The Bhakti Bhagabata Mahakavya of Kavi Dindima Jiva Devacharya points out 
that a learned Brahmana named Bhavadeva, who mentioned the Agamas, was 
the spiritual preceptor of Udyotakesari. The Meghesvara temple inscriptjon 
indicates that a learned Brahmana called Vishnu Acharya, who was proficient 
in the Vedas, Puranas, Ethics, Logic,Political Science etc. was the spiritual guide of & 
vassal chief named Svapnesyaradeva. The long rule of the Imperial Gangas also 
witnessed consicerable progress in the field of education and literature because of 
active patronage of Ganga monarchs. The Copper plate grants of the later Easter 
Ganga rulers which record donations to learned Brahmanas enable us to glean 
the curriculum of the higher education of the day. It was for their patronage 
towarcs the learned Brahmanas that a number of Brahmana Sasanas came to the 
picture. The Brahmanas apart from being devoted to their six-fold activities aS 
prescribed by the Sastras were also well-versed in one or more of the traditional 
branches of knowledge. The Agraharas the temples and the Mathas served as the 
best centres of educational intsitutions to which a number of schalors were attra- 
cted for necessary discussion and all that. The arrangements made by these 
institutions for encouraging education and learning in the Ganga and the Gajapat! 
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period were highly appreciated. During the reigon of Anantavarman Chodaganga- 
deva, we hear of Vishnu Somacharya and Sridhara Bhatta who were learned scholars, 
well acquainted with the Vedas and the Vedangas. Some of the scholars lived 
in the temples. Thus Kamalasana Bhattaraka, who was a devasthaniya or temple 
superintendent possessed mastery in paramarthatatva. The donees Narasimha 
Bhatta and Machava Bhatta, sons of Drona Bhatta, were accomplished persons and 
well-versed in the Vedas and other Sastras. Svapnesvara, the brother-in-law of the 
Ganga monarch Rajadhiraj-If is said to have set up cloisters for the study of Vedas 
and Dyijapuras in every quarters. One Narayana Senapati, who was appointed as 
Kalinga Pariksha or Governor of the Kalinga province during the time of 
Narasimhaceva-II (in 1203 A.D.) made provisions in the temple at Simanchalam 
for instructions in the recitation of the Kandava and Tettiriya branches of tke 
Yajurveda by Brahmin Professors and also for instruction in Purana, Kavya, 
Nataka, Chhandas, Vyakarana and Abhidhana. He also provided maintenance 
for four scholars who were to t¢ach in the school of Philosophy and grammar 
attached to tHe temple- One Narasimha Nayak donated land to the maintenance 
of trachers who were to give instruction in the recitation of the Yajurveda in Saka 
1123. In the 54th Regnal year of Chodagangacdeva, one Surapotu of Arsavalli 
donated 5 puttis of tax-free land for the maintenance of 5 Brahmau teachers and 
a stucent hostel ( Vidya Chatramu ) in Ganganarayana Brahmatleya. In 1305 
Saka era, one Mahasenapati of Varanasi Kataka made arrangements in the 
temple of Simkachalam for instruction in the recitation of the Vedas to Brahmanas 
of all sects by Ojja (teachers), Peddi Bhattlu and is group of scholars. 
Education was reflected i 

Education as reflected in Sarala’s Mahabharata was mostly rural in character. 
The curriculum of study was the Sastras, Sastras (the weapons, military training, 
sword fighting, archery, wrestling, tantra and yoga). The contents are mostly 
written iu palm-leaf manuscripts with a Lekhana. Educatjonal training was mainly 
given in an institution called as ‘Akhada’ and the trainee was called as ‘Bidyaputra’. 
Sometimes Khadi (mud) was also used to start the reading as “‘Sidhirastu and 
Sriphala”. This was called as Chatadharma, Then training was given in the learning of 
alphabets and Panakia, Sodhi Odanka, Haraguna, Pheca, Misa, Nala etc. The language 
used was mainly Oriya having provision for knowing Telugu, Devanagari, Karanji, 
Gaudi (Bangala), Kaunri (Assamese). He has also mentjoned about the jearning of 
the Vedas, the Yantra and Tantra, Astronomy, Foretelling anc 64 types of Sastravidya. 
He bas also mentjoned about the schools and the teachers of the mocern type. About 
the curriculum of stucy of the kshatriyas Princess, the Hathigumpha inscription 
throws some light. The subjects mantioned in the epigraph are royal correspondence 
(lekha), Currency or Rupa, Accountancy or Ganana, Civil anc Religious laws or 
Vyavapara Vidhij, Science of music or Gandharva Veda Sudha etc. The Asanpat 
jnscrjption points out that a king named Satrubpanja mastered Sruti, Nyaya, Smriti, 
Samkhya, Vedanta, Vyakarana, Logic and Science. The Sailodbhava records 
state that the princess received education on four subjects namely Auniksiki, 
Tray;j, Vertta and Dandaniti,,. So the Vedic knowledge was nct the monopoly of the 
Brahpmanas. An jnscription of the Nanda King Devenanda-II (9th Century A. D.) 
cCescribes a Kayastha named Yasodatta as Sastropadhyaya or a Teacher of the Sastras. 
This shows that in Orissa, not only the Brahmanas, but also members of other 
castes also used to be learned in the Sastras. 


_ About the position of Women or their life and education in general in ancient 
Orissa, our records are little help to us. Our knowledge is based on a few stray 
refluences from which it is not possible to haye an idea of female education in 
ancient and early medieval Orissa. However, it seems quite certain that the female 
members of the royal family were highly educated as they were associated with the 
administrative and military affairs of the Kingdom. Several queens of the Bhauma- 
Kara dynasty occupied the throne in the absence of male heirs. During the early 
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part also the Women of Orissa were well-acquainted with military exercises. In the 
Ranigumpha and Ganesh Gumpha of Udaygiri at Bhubaneswar we come across 
panels in which they are fighting with swords and shields with their male counter. 
parts in the sams vigour aid spirit. Sometimes the queens in Orissa were 
em2>owered to registering land charters with a seal Jivalokemahadevi, the queen of 
the Bhanja King Nettabhanja Tribhuvana Maiakalasa was assigned this work. This 
shows that ths ladies of the royal houszhold were trained in tie art of Government 
and given certain privileges. 


Some of the Women were also reputed Philosophers. Lakshmikara, the sister o f 
King Indrabhuti of Oddiyana (717 A.D.) preached her own peculiar theories on Tantric 
Buddhism in an interesting work named Advayasiddhi. Achchhipoti Bhattarika 
the wife of the Ganga ruler Danarnava was & learned and accomolished lady, as a 
evident from the Tekkali Copper Plate of Indravarman-III. Similarly, the wife of 
one Somanthu Pasayati was virtuous and was intersted in the Vedas, °Sastras and 
Puranas. Sivarani a noble lady of Ganga lineage and mother of Saptaya Pradhani, 
a minister of the Gangas, is described as “‘Kaliyuga Saraswati”? or a veritable Goddess 
of learning. Vasata, the mother of the Somavansi King Mahasivagupta, is mentioned 
as adopt in the Vedic knowledge. Knowledge in music and dance was known to 
the royal ladies. Thus, Chandika Devij, a daughter of Anangabhimadeva-III is 
spoken of as “‘learned in song, a seat of sport in skill practice of the arts of musical 
measure, beating of time, and the dance, having a Soul inspired with devotion to 
Achyuta from childhood onwards”. Jagamohini alias Tukka, the daughter of 
Prataparudradeva was well-versed in Sanskrit. The sculpture of a woman writing 
a love letter in the Mukteswar Temple at Bhubaneswar reveals the literacy among 
women in Orissa in general during the later medieval period. The female education, 
thus, probably prevailed among the high and the noble families. In ancient and 
medieval Orissa, the Viharas, Agraharas and Temples and Mathas were the Principal 
seats of education. From the ,Viharas, the Buddhist monks spread education among 
the people while moving on tours in connection with the propagation of the tenets 
of their faith. They also sometimes managed educational institutions in different 
villages. The Bhorasaila Vihara of Acharya Disgnasu,a renowned teacher on the 
mystic philosophy of Buddhism, probably situated at Delanga in the Puri district, 
was a Principal seat of education in the 4th Century A, D. A. famous Vihara of 
Acharya Vasumitra was also situated in Orissa during the same period. A disciple 
of Vasumitra named Triratna Dasa was a reputed educationist who founded about 
50 educational centres in different parts of Orissa Bhadrapalita, another Buddhist 
scuolar, founded as many as 16 Viharas, which in course of time, developed into 
great centres of education. Acharya Chandralekha and Acharya Dharmakirttj, 
established a Vihara probably in the Koraput. district, which in course of tims, 
developed into a reputed seat of learning. Probably this Vihara was situated at the 
top of the Jagamandu hill of the Gunpur Subdivision in the Koraput district. The 
Parimala Vihara established by Nagarjuna at Parimalagiri in Kosala became a great 
centre of education in the 7th Century A. D. There was another seat of learning 
situated very close to Parimila Vihara and it was known as Muchalinda Vihara. The 
reminants of this Vihara has now bsen Unearth from the Ganapati village in the 
Padampur Subdivision of Sambalpur district. We also get reference to Buddhist 
and Jama Acharyas whom the Somavamsi Kings Mapasivagupta showed respect in 
his Mallar plates. Acharya Subhacjandra, a great saint of the Jaina Community, 
imported education to his disciples in the cavss of Khandgiri. In these Viharas, 
special importance was given to the Philosophy of Madhyamika and Yagachara 
School. Tamnralipti (Modern Tamuluk), a well-know:a centre of learning in the time 
of Fa-hien, had as many as 24 monasteries. The pilgrim was so much fascinated 
with their rich libraries that he stayed there for a couple of years to copy out Sutras 
and t9 draw out pictures of Buddhist images. The fame of Tamralipti, as a centre 
of higher education, continued to the time of Hiuen-Tsang and Itsmg. Such was the 
fame of the educational institutions of early medieval Orissa that scholars from other 
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countries came here for advanced stugy. This is evicent from the visit of such 
scholars as Prajna who was a native of Kapisa (Afghanistan) and who had come to 
the Orijssan monastery to stuGy Yoga Philosophy. He probably studied at the 
monastery of Ratnagiri which was an important centre of Buddhist Yoga in the 8th 
Century A.D. According to Lama Tararath, here lived Acharya Fito,a reputed teacher 
of Yoga. Other celebiated savarts ard scholars like Atktadhuti, Naropa, Bodhisri, 
Cheluka, Vitoba etc. who came from far and wice resorted to this establishment for 
imparting and receiving knowlecge on Brtdchist religion ard Philosophy. Thus the 
monastery at Ratnagiri urcer the Bhoumakaras was a famous centre of Bucdhist 
Jearning in Orissa as Nalanca anc Vikramasila jin Bihar. Most of these. Viharas were 
maintained and aiced by the royal patronage. The assccjation cf nuns with these 
Viharas in course of time must have had a corrupting inffyerce on the moral character 
of teachers and students as each of them were centres of learning. 


In ancicnt Orissa the Agraharas or the residential villages of the Brahmanas 
were the other principal seats of education. With the demand for learning Sanskrit 
as the State language and as the Vehicle of the Dharmasastras, the Agraharas turned 
into Centres for diuffsion of new learning amcng the people. The students flocked 
to these Agraharas in large numbers from nook and corner to learn at the feet of the 
eminent scholars. In the reign of the Mathura King Umavarman there were 
36 Agraharas- in charge of several learned Brahmanas. In the 7th Century A.D., 
Vattapallika, icentified with Barpalli in Sambalpur district, was a famous Agrahara 
where an ecucational institution was run by Harisvami and Bappasvami 
(SI-XII-342). A reputed Brahmana teacher nan.ed Upadhyaya Mutusvami together 
with his Colleagues Arddhakamanduka, Chandanavataka, ard Hombaka was in 
charge of Agraharas in the reign of the Saijlodbhava ruler Dharmaraja-II, 
Mahamabattara Prjyamitrasvami earned the reputation of a learned teacher and 
established an Agrahara in the reign of the Datta King Bhanudatta, Another 
reputed Brahmarna teacher named, Narayana Upadhyaya was in charge of an 
Agrahara in the time of the Somevamsi King Mahanannaraja. The Ganga ruler 
Bhanudeva-I donated 100 sasanas (Agraharas) “bright with the splendour of their 
rows of white houses and pleasent with mango, plantajn and arecanut trees on their 
premises”. His son Narasimha II also gifted on the wish of his mother 100 sasanas 
to the Bhahmanas. The Madras Museum Plates of Vajrahasta III state about 500 
Brahmanas settled in one Agrahara. We also come across several Agrahbaras in the 
Gajapati period as centres of education. Thus each Agrahara in the opinion of 
C. V. R. Rao, was a home University and the house of each scholar there being an 
Academy or Lyccumr. Tt is not possible to exaggerate the importance of the 
Agraharas as educational institutions Which catered to the needs of the students of 
higher traditional sanskrit learning. 


Next to the Agrabharas, education was greatly tostered by the temples. Whereas 
in the AgraharaS instructions might have been confined to the study of the Vedas 
and other traditional sanskritic learning, in the temple provision was made for the 
study of several branches of knowledge including fine arts like Music, Dance, 
Song, Sculpture, etc., besides the traditjonal sarskritic lore. Like the Agrahara, 
each major temple was a perch of higher education where facilities existed for the 
instruction of the pupils in several branches of knowledge, including fire arts. 
Being a centre of higher education, temples attracted the best talent, both among 
the teacher and the taught. They could provide knowledge to people of varied 
nature and instinct and drew them to their and past. Both the 
Agrahara and the temple, education was free, Sometimes provision being 
0 the board and lodge of both the teacher and the taught. The records of 
mediaval Orissa furnish Us many instances of the provisionmace in the Agrahara 
and the temples, for the pursuit of learning. Music teachers were known to have 
been attached to the temples for the teaching of ¢ance and music. One Ranganatph 
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Vagglyakara, with the titles Abhinabha Bharatacharya and Toddararmalla, was 
attached to the temple at Simacphalan to impact instruction in cancing and music to 
the temple cancers. A number of people grouped together in the temples used to 
acquire knowledge through the arrangements made for Puranapathana. Persons 
with good knowledge in the field of Architecture, Sculpture and Painting, might have 
taught these arts to their Students in the temples which were the storehouse of infor- 
matijon of the said branches. Several scenas depicting teachers impa1ting learning are 
witnessed on the walls of Orissan temples guring this period. In the topmost frieze of 
the Muktesvara temple at Bhubaneswar, there are figures of teachers disseminating 
knowledge to their students. A teacher is shown ijn the act of writing, while two of 
his,students stand with hands joined. Inthe same temple we find the scenes of 
two teachers, one reading from a book and the other discussing a complicated 
problem from a book held in this left hand, while their students devotedly trying 
to grasp it with rapt attention. Jn the Lingaraj temple, the teacher, enlightened 
with wisdom attained throUgh the rigorous of an ascetic discipline, is shown on a 
high-backed seat, expounding the intricacies of philosophy on a host of ascetics, 
who stand jin adoration. A number of students are seen Surrounding him. 
Impacts of practical training in different branches of fine arts is also illustrated jin 
the sculptures of the Konark and the Bhubaneswar temples which represent men and 
women in Vvarjous dance poses and playing on different musical instruments. The 
association of the devadasies with the temples during the Jater part=of the period 
must have had & disastrous consequence on the moral character of the teachers, 
students as many of these temples continued to be centres of education and learning. 


For the development of education, in ancient Orissa, Sanskrit was mostly 
used as the medium of expression. The origin of the Oriya language, which 
happenes to be a Janguage of Sanskritic Origin, cannot be determined. The conquest 
of Kalinga by ASoka is an epach making event in the history of this land. It is 
quite likely that a language of Sanskritic Origin prevailed over a Janguage of Dravi- 
dian of tribal origin in Orissa in the wake of the Magadhan occupation of this 
region. But we find that Asoka’s inscriptions in Orissa are in Pali, which is a 
language of Sanskritic Origin. During the time of Kharavela, the language of the 
Hathigumpha inscription, being akin to Pali, is .also of Sanskritic Origin. The 
Bhadrak inscription of Gana of the 3rd Century A. D. is in Prakrit. This Shows that 
prakrit was the lanuage of the official documents in Orissa till the 4th Century 
A. D. This was probably the medium expression in the contemporary educational 
inscription. 


For the first time in the history of Orissa the Matharas used Sanskrit in tneir 
official records. This was the time of Vishnu Sarma, the author of Panchatantra, 
The revival of Sanskrit in the Gupta empire had thus its echo in Orissa. As a result, 
there took place a change in the language of official documents. After the ,Matharas, 
the Sailodbhavas, Bhaumakaras and the Somavamsis used Sanskrit in their 
official documents. Thus Pali, Prakrit and Sanskrit were never the spoken languages 
of Orissa but the people of Orissa ultimately adopted a language derived from all 
of them. Orissa must have taken centuries to evolve a language of her own which 
became Sanshritic in origin. That is why Hiven Tsang has stated that the people of 
Udra, Kongoda and Kalinga spoke a janguage different from that of the people of 
«Mid India”, but the written language of the people of Kangoda was similar to that 
of the people of ‘Mid-India’. This proves that the written language of the people of 
Orissa was Sanskrit and that it was different from their spokmn language. The Oriya 
languge existed in this period in & formative stage. Under the Somavamsis, Orissa 
was politically united and this fostered the growth of a common language in. Orisse. 
Subsequently, the Bhojapuri Prakrit of Western Orissa and the Magadhi Prakrit of 
Coastal Orissa mixed together and this formed the Oriy language. The Ganga and 
Suryavansis records have been written in Oriya for that time onwards. 
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We notice the use of Sanskrit prose in all the Copper Plate grants of the Mathara 
Kings. The donee of the Tendivada grant of Sri Prithvi Maharaja was Bhava Sarma, 
who was well-versed in Srutis, Smrits, Vedas, Vedanga, Nyaya and Upanishads. 
He came of a very learned family, was the son of Prithvi Sarma and the grand son of 
Vishnu Sarma. In the Somavamsi period, there were some Sanskrit scholars viz., 
Sadharana Bhatta, Simhadatta, Putusottama Bhatta, Narayanasatkavi., Sadharana 
Bhatta, the Chief Minister of Janamejaya, was proficient in different branches of 
Jearning so that he has been compared with Brihaspati. Simba datta, a Minister of 
peace and war during Yayati-1 was a Sanskrit scholar of this age. Purusottama 
Bhatta, the author of the Brahamesvara temple inscription, was a versatile scholar 
and a great poet (Kavivara). He has heen described as Suraguru for his education 
and learning in branches like Vedas, Grammar, Pol. Science, Poetry, Logic etc. A 
stone inscription in the village Pujaripalli of Sambalpur district mentions about a 
Sanskrit poet named Narayansatkavi, anthor of the Ramabhyudaya Kavyam. 
Gaganasiva alias Gajanasiva, an acharya of the Mattamayura sect of Saivism, whose 
inscription is noticed at Ranipur-Jharial, was a profound Sanskrit scholar and wrote 
Vyemavati, a commentary on the Bhasya of Prasastapada. Among the notable 
Sanskrit scholars and poets of India, Vishnu Sarma, Bhatta Narayana, Murari 
Mishra. Krishna Mishra and Sri Harsa are traditionally assigned to Kalinga and 
Utkal, Vishnu Sarma’s (Mathara period) family was profieient in Smriti, Sruti, 
Veda, Vedanga, Nyaya, Upanishad and Yoga which were the main subjects of. 
study in those days. Bhatta Narayana, was the author of Venisamhara Natakam. 
This influenced Purusottam jn the Gajapati period to write his Abhinava Venisamhara 
Natakam. Samkaracharya, during his spiritual conquest of the whole of India, 
visited Puri and established a monastery known as Bhogavardajhan (Gobardhan) 
Matha which contributed a lot for the revival of Sanskrit learning in this part of 
Orissa. Murari Mishra wrote his ‘“‘Anargh Raghava Natakam” in imitation of the 
Magpavira Charijitam of Bhavabhuti. Krishna Mishra wrote his Probodhachandrodaya 
Natakam in this period. Sti Harsha also wrote Naishdha Charita in the Somavamsi 
period. One Udayana Acharya of Orissa wrote his first commentary on Jayadeva’s 
Gitagovinda. Abhinava Gitagovinda was written by Purusottamdeva on its imita- 
tion in the Gajapati period. Sankhadhara, a well-khown Smuiti writer of Orissa, was 
the author of Srmriti Samuchaya. Poet Vidyadhar is well-known for his work on 
Alamkar called Ekavali. Chandrasekhara, the Minister of peace and war of 
Bhanudeva-IIT, was also a great-poet as Well as a Versatile scholar and was the 
father of Viswanath Kaviraja, the author of Chandrakala Natika and. jis 
Sahityadarpana. The most remarkable work as rhetoric. The lexican named 
Trikandasena was compiled by Purusottamadeva who is said to have flourished in 
Orissa‘ before 1130 A. D. One notable work on astronomy called Bhasvati was 
written by Satananda Acharya of Puri in 1099 A.D. when the illustrious Ganga 
King Ananta Varma Chodaganga Deva was ruling in Orissa. His other two inmpor- 
tant works were Satananda Samgrapha and Satananda Ratnamala,- of the two, the 
former was definitely a work on Smruti, as it is professedly quoted by the later 
Smruti writers of Orissa. Thus the Sanskrit language and literature seems to have 
made developments in Orissa during this period. But the most remarkable feature 
of the learning of the period seems to have been the study of secular subjects like 
Political Science, History and Logic. 


Thus in ancient Orissa, keeping almost pass with the other regions of the country, 
the Viharas, Agraharas and the temples were the principal seats of education. 
Consequent upon the migration of Brahmanas after the invasion of Samudragupta in 
4th century A. D., the spread of education in Orijssan society was entrusted to 
learned Brahmins who were reputed for their scholarship in different branches of 
study. A number of dynastic records of ancient and early medieval Orissa speak of the 
grant of rent-free villages to pious Brahpmanas for this purpose. Such acts, though 
performed by Kings and other members of the royal household for enhancing their 
religious merit, were source of great encouragement to the growth, development and 
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advancement of learning and scholarsijp during the period of our review. The aim 
of education during this period was to prepare an individual for the realisation of 
higher ends ijn life and as Such, the emphasis on moral and spiritual aspects of life 
greats shaped the Subjects for studies. The epigraphic recorcs give us an idea about 
the proficiency of scholars and different subjects pertaining to moral and Spirjtual 
aspects of life such as the Vedas, Vedanga, Upanishads, Puranas, Sastras, Sruties, 
Smritis, Naya, Vykarana, Yoga and Philosophy , etc. According to Halayudpa the 
Utkealas simply memorised the Vedas and Vedangas without knowing their meaning. 

It is impossible to controvert his statement, since Alberuni makes similar observation 

regarding the Brapmanas of Northern India. However, the epigraphic records of 
ancjent and madieval Orissa also point out the proficiency of scholars on Various sub- 
jects relating to secular aspects of life like History, Economics, Political Science, Logic, 

Poetry. Astronomy, Grammar. etc. According to Sarala Dasa Chemistry, Metallurgy, 

Mathematics, Medicine etc. were also studied. The subjects were most probably 

Studied as part of some regular curricula in the institutions of learning. The 

architects of the magnificent temples, the sculptures of beautiful images, the jewellers 
of excellent ornaments, the weavers of fine fabrics etc. must have had some sort of 

training. But the Brahmana writers considered them as socially inferior and remai- 

ned silent about their methods of education and training, even though they had an 

overwhelming numerical majority in the society. It is evident that the Biahmana 

writers wese not concerned with Such education and training as would enable a 

person to earn his livelihood by Supplying goods and Services required by tke Society 

since those were looked down, uponas inferjor knowledge. They confined their attention 

almost exclusively to the education and training of the higher castes in the society. 

A student inthe aforesaid technical subjects, probably, learnt them in the house of the 

teacher after serving a stipulated period of apprenticeship under him with the permission 

of his guardjan. We get reference to this system of technical education in the Maphabhpa- 

rata of Sarala Dasa. Thus it seems that education was imparted to students in some 

educational institutions or by individual teachers. From the epigraphical and literary 
records, it is assumed that the Brahmanas majnly imparted education as teachers. 

The different Sakhas and Charanas mentioned in connection with the educational 

learning of the donees would indicate different schools of thought w,th regard to the 

study of the Vedas. Besides, the nobility and princes of the royal blood were also 

given training in the martial act. From the sculptures it 1S also known that discourses 

on religion and Philosophy used to take place during this period. Both the secular 

and religious education was imparted at the educational centres like the Viharas, the 

Agraharas and the temples and the Matpas which not only provided mental and moral, 
training to the students but also paid sufficient attention to their physical fitness. 

Thus education occupled an important position in the sccijal structure of ancient 

and medieval Orissa. Although we do not know for definite about the educational 

systems prevailing in the earliest times, we still get some useful information from the 

epigraphic, literary and other Archaeological sources which prove that the education 

system was still under the process of development. 
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Education and learning during the Somavamsi period 
Dr. B. K. Rath 


There is no direct evicence to indicate the type of education system that prevailed 
duting the rule of Somavamsa ( C. A. D. 885 to 1112 ) in early medieval] Orissa. 
However we have some indirect evidences which can help us, to some extent, jin 
drawing a picture of the system of education and learning during this perjiod. Some 
of the sculptures, inscriptions and literature assigned to the perjod, t« ken as & whole, 
constitute our indirect evidences; these nevertheless, being original source materjals. 
From these we can reconstruct the system of education that existed during the Soma- 
vamsi period. 


When we analyse the present education system we consider the medium of instruc= 
tion, types of institutions where students are taught, and the syllabus followed ijn 
schools and colleges. We also take into account accomplished academicians and 
scholars as well as celebrated works in differant. disciplines of learning. From the 
evidences availaple for the Somavamsi period let us discuss the then education system 
as per the above analysis. 


Medium of Iostruction 

It was quite likely that the medium of instruction during our period was Sanskrit. 
The common language spoken by the people was probably an early form of Oriya, 
as we get enough evidences to the crystilisation of the Oriya language in certain Oriya 
words found from the inscriptions of our period, which were generally recorded in 
Sanskrit. It seems that Sanskrit was the language used by the elite and it was most 
likely the officjal language used in the royal court. But we find that Sanskr;t words 
were mixed with Oriya words and written after the fashion of Oriya pronune- 
ciation in the copper plate charters issued by the kings. (7) Besides not a single 
literary work of the period has come to light which has been written in early Oriya 
language. Some of the orthographical peculiarities noticed in the inscriptions of this 
period are as follows (3): “ | 


Sanskrit Oriya Royal Grants 
(1) (2) (3) 

Vamsa Vansa Kalibhana Grant of 
Janamejaya 1. R. ¥. 6. 

Krutsna Krucchna Ditto 

Mantri Mattri Khandapara plates of 
Dharmaratha. 

Yayati Yajati Ditto 

Samra Sambra Ditto 

Tamra Tambra Ditto 

Astavimsa Atthavisa Ratnagiri charter of 
Karna{jeva. 

Vyaghracarma Vaghacama Sonepur plates of 


Kumara Somesvaradeva,. 


From the above it would, thus, appear that Sanskrit was the medium of instiuce 
tions in the teaching institutions. 
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Teaching Institutions 


From the available evidences it would be safe to assume that during the 
Somavamsi period education was imparted to students in educational institutions and 
by individual teachers. Quite possibly Buddhist Viharas and temples served the role 
of teaching institutions. From the Ratnagiri Charter (4) of Kamnadeva we know about 
the existence of two Viharas, e.g. Ratnagiri Mahavihara and Solanapura 
Mahavihara. The inscription records the grant of a village in favour of 
Rani-Karpursri, probably belonging to a family of professional dancers, who hailed 
from Solanapura Mahayvihara and passed her retired life in Ratnagiri Mahavihara. 
From Buddhist literary sources (5) as well as from the large Scale excavation conduc- 
ted at the site by the Archaeological Survey of India (6) we know that the Bucdhist 
establishment at Ratnagiri dates from sixth century A. D. onwards to about 1zth-13th 
century. Besides, it was a great centre of Mahayana Buddhism. From the Tibstan 
accounts it appears that Orissa, particularly the Buddhist institution at Ratragiri,. 
played a significant role in the emergeuce of the Kalacakra-tantre. The Tibetan 
Sources indicate that Ratnagiri had become a renouned centre of leamnirg in Buddhist 
practices during the period under discussion. Pag Sam Jon Zang (2) records thus, 
“Acarya Bitoba came and Vajrapani jnstrmucted him: to go through mag’c to Sambhala 
where Kalacakra would be found. He went there and brought it to Ratnagiri and 
explained the doctrine to Bhiksu Abadhutipa, Bodnisri and Natorpa>. Jn the 
opinion of D. Mitra ¢?) Ratnagirj’s importance curing. the. period under discussion 
aS an important centre of Vajrayana and its off short Kalacakrayana is evident from 
the numerous votive stupas with reliefs of devinities of the Vajrayana partheon, 
separate images of these divinities and inscribed stone slabs and moulded terracotta 
plaques with Dharani found as the result of excavation at Ratnagiri. Thus the 
Ratnagiri Mahavihara was a main centre for Buddhist learnimg, particularly the 
Kalacakrayana philosophy. 


The literary reference to Ratnagiri Mahavihara as a centre of learning would 
lead to the conjecture that Buddhist Viharas existing at other places jn early medieval 
Orissa must have been also engaged in teaching of the Budchist religion and 
Philosophy. We krow about a nur: ber of these Vihaias or monasteries at places 
like Solamapur, on the bank of river Vaitarani in Balasore district, the’ monasteries 
at Udayagiri and Lalitagiri and at Kulanpur near Salepur of Cuttack district, and 
Kuruma near Konark of Puri district. From archaeological excavation works 
undertaken by the Archaeological Survey of India and the Orjssa State Archaeology 
in recent years. The monastery at Udayagiri was known as Madbavapura 
Mahavihara, (1°) as revealed from the terracotta sealings discovered at the place. 
Thus in a general way we can say that Buddhist Viharas, probably, acted as foremost 
teaching institutions during the period under discussion. 


From the inscription 11 of Ganga King Narasimha II at Simachalam, dated in 
the year A. D. 1291, we know that the temples were being used as educational 
institutes where students were taught on different branches of leaming. The 
sculptural panels on the Orissa temples depicting a teacher shown in yyakhyana 
mudra, teaching to the pupils, would alSo support the assumption ‘that temple 
premises were used as teaching institutions. The temple like the Lingaraja, the 
Brahmesvara, and the Muktesvara at Bhubaneswar, all belonging to the Somavamsi 
period (”), have the above sculptural panels. The Ganga inscription cited above 
would indicate the tradition of using the temples as-teaching institution since the 
Pre-Ganga period which is corroborated by the sculptures on the theme found on 
the Somavamsi temples. It is possible that individual teachers and/or group of 
teachers were engaged in teaching to the students in the premises of temples. 
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The numerous references to the cdonees, as recorded in the Somavamsi 
inscriptions, would also indicate the tradition of Gurukulas existing during 
Somavamsi period. In this connection We may cite the example of the Kalibhana 
plates (13) of Janamejaya-I issued during his 6th regnal year, where the donee 
Bhattaputra Govinda is described as a student of Madhyandina Sakha of Vajasaneya 
Carana of Yajurveda. From this it would appear that Bhattaputra Govinda, & 
leaned Brahman, specialised in a particular section of the Yajurveda. This would 
also lead us to be believe that such learned Brahmins, probably, taught, interested 
disciples, generally about vedas and particularly a branch of a yeda in which they 
Were specialists. Of course we do not have any specific reference to the institution 
of Gurukula tradition from the Somavamstr inscriptions. 


But it is a known fact that Gurukula tradition was an ancient tradition which 
until recently existed in India. In fact it still exists in case of performing arts like 
music and dance. As such it would be safe to assume that during the Somavamsi 
period Gurukulas were one of the teaching institutions. 


Centres of Learning 


From. the inscriptions of the period we Come across Very little reference to 
different centres of learning in the Somavamsi Kingdom. As already indicated above 
Ratnagiri sand“ Solanapur were two such centres of learning. The Kalibhana 
plates of the time of Janamejaya-I1, issued in his 6th regnal year, cdlescribes 
Murasimapattana in the following manner, “Vividha Vidyalakrita Vidvat Jana 
Janeta Vidagdha Kavyalapa Stuta”’, which is translated “as a city where learned 
scholars well versed with different branches of learning and who were always 
engaged in literary discussions”, (14) (lines 3-4 of the inscription). From this it is 
evident that Murasimapattana of the inscription, identified with, either, Moorsima 
(20:59 “N. 83°33”E) on the bank of the long river or Murasimga in Balangir district 
13 miles of South-West of Balangir, was & great centre of learning. 


From literary sources of the period we get indication to another great centre of 
learning at Purusottama-Puri. It has teen Shown by scholars that Bhasavati, also 
called Pancasiddhantasara, was a great work on astronomy, and that it was written 
in the year A. D. 1099 by the great scholar Satananda, who was a resident of 
Purusottam-ksetra. From the above itis apparent that Purusottam ksetra or modern 
Puri was one of the great centres of learning during Somavamsi period. Most likely 
another centre cf learning was the Ekamra ksetra or modern Bhubaneswar. Two 
short inscriptions, engraved in the Navamuni cave of Khandagiri, record the name 
of one Jaina acdrya or-teacher, namely Sri Acarya Kulacandra and his novice 
disciple Subhacandra. The renewed Jaina activity at Khandagiri during the time of 
Somavamsi king Udayotakesari, as attested to by the ubove inscriptions Would 
lead us to believe that this area near Ekamra ksetra was quite probably a centre of 
Jaina philosophy and learning. We get reference to Acarya Subhacandra as the 
author of Gnyanamava. Ekamra ksetra witnessed the construction of a number of 
temples dedicated to Lord Siva during the Somavamsi rule in Orissa. It is possible 
that it was also & centre of Saiva teachings and philosophy. But we do not have any 
direct evidence to support this. Assuming that religious centres like Puri and 
Bhutaneswar were also centres of learning during our period, we can also identify 
the places like Ranipur-Jharial and Jajpur as other centres of learning at the time. 
The reference to Gaganasiva, & great Saiva teacher, as found inthe Somesvara 
temple inscription at Jharial in Balangir district would corroborate our above 
assumption. K. N. Mohapatra draws our attention to one Gaganasiva or 
Gaganasamphu, the author of Vyemavati, a commentry on the bhasya of Prasastapada. 
Besides scholars have tried to show that Ranipur-Jharial was a centre of Mattamayura 
sect of Saivism and Gaganasiya of the above inscription was a teacher of this 
Philosophy. 
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Jajpur which is known as Yayatinagara form the inscriptions was the capital o 
later Somava:nsi kings. Being the capital of the £ neu as well ଗଲ 
religious centre it must have peen also a great centre of learning during the period 
Under discussion. Similarly Vinitapura or modern Binka in the Balangir district 
which was the capital of the early Somavamsi rulers, also, most likely another centre 
of learning at the time. 


Subjects of Learning 


, From the discussions above and from the available informations from the 
Somavamsi imScriptjons it can be said that the subjects taught in the institutions as 
well as by the individual teachers were varied but conformed to the ancient system 
of education and subjects. The Gaintala Plates of Janamejaya-I, issued during’ his 
17th regnal year, refer to Srj Sadharana, Who was a minister, being Well versed in 
administration, aS a very learned person. He is referred to pave sound knowledge 
in subjects like veda, vedanga, arthasastra, smruti, siksa, kalpa and itihasa and 
compared with Suraguru. Fron the Brahmesvara te:nple inscription we know that 
its composer Purusottama Bhatta was an equally accomplished scholar well-versed 
im Subjects like veda, vyakarana, arthasastra, kavita, tarkka etc. We have already 
Seen above that the Buddhist ‘nahaviharas specialised in Buddhist leagning and 
Philosophy. Similarly the reference to the jaina acaryas as found in the Khandagiri 
cave imScriptions indicate subjects in Jaina Studies. Satananda of Purusottama 
ksetra jad written on subjects like astronomy, astrology and Smruti. From other 
literary sources it is believed that kavya and nataka were two more subjects which 
were probably taught to the students. Again the reference to the dedication of 
beautiful damsels in the service of lord Brahmesvara, as recorded in the 
Brahmesvara Temple inscription, would lead us to believe that those were devadasis, 
Who must have been proficient in performing arts like music and dance, put into the 
Service of the temple. Besides Secular sculptures from temple walls showing panels 
of dance sequence wouid Incicate that dance and music were parts of education 
received, most likely by girls. Thus the subjects of study under the Somavamsi 
period can be generalised as Buddhist Philosophy, Jaina Philosophy, veda, vedanga, 
Smruti, politicals, economy, grammar, logic, education, history, poetry, astronomy 
and astrology, dance and music. From the wealth of sculptural art and architecture 
we can also safely assume that fine arts like painting, stone carving etc. were 
part of education given to the children of craft persons by their own family members. 
Similarly education in other crafts such as textile weaving, metal work, carpentery 
etc. were limited to professional groups in the society. It may be pointed out here 
that no texts dealimg with these subjects have come to us form this period. 


Scholars and Scholarly works 


As already seen above we get direct references to few scholars and their works 
belonging to our period both from epigraphic and literary sources. Sadharana, 
the Brahmin minister of Janamejaya-1, was a great administrator as well as scholar, 
well-versed in different branches of learning. By his ability he rose from the 
position of a dutaka to that of imantri-tilaka or probably the Chief Minister. 
Purusottama Bhatta, the composer of the Brahmesvara temple inScription was a poet 
a good Scholar with erudition in many subjects. But unfortunately no scholarly 
work of these two persons are available to us. Satananda was a great Scholar in 
astronomy, astrology and Smruti. Three of his great works viz. Bhasvati on astronomy, 
Satananda Samgraha on Smruti and Satananda Ratnamala, a legal digest, are avajable 
to us. Besides, the Somavamsi inscriptions describe the donees of the Charters as 
expertS in a particular Section of a particular veda. Thus we have: 
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Name of Donee Specialisation Reference 
(1) (2) (3) 
Bhattaputra Jatarupa Chancogo Carana Vakratentuli grant of Janane- 


Jaya-I 3rd R. Y. 


Bhattaputra Govinda Madhyandi‘a Sakha of Kealibhara plates of Jarmn ejaya- 
Vajasaneya Carana of JI 6th R.Y. 


Yajurveda. 
Damaka Kauthuma Sakha of Sama- 
deva. 
Vasudeva Kanva sakha of Yajurveda ¥ Patna plates of Janamejaya-I 
” | R. Y. 6th. 
Kondadeva Kanva sakha of Yajurveca J 
Santhakara Madhyandina Sakha of Nagpur museum plates of the 
I Vajasaneya. above king R.Y. 8th. 
Bhattaputra Tiku Vahrcha Sakha Gaintala plates of the same 
2 ୧ king R. Y. 17th. 
Sadharana VYajasaneya Sakha Choucwar plates of above king 
: R. Y. 31st. 
Shri Devu Rigveda Carana Kalivana plates of Jarame:aya-I 
' R. Y. 34th. 
Sankhapani Chandoga apd Kauthuma Cuttack plates of Yayati-I 
7 Sakha. R.Y. 9th. 
Mahodadhi Gautama Sakha Patna plates of Yayati-I 
ମି R- Y. 24th. 
Ranaka, Shri Racho Kauthuma Sakha and Cuttack plates of Bhimaratha 
Chandoga Sakpa. R.Y. 3rd. 
Bhatta Brahmana .. Maitrayaniya Sakha Manhakosala, Historical society 
: plates of Mahabhavagupta, 
R. Y. 11th. 
Bhatraputra, Kanva Sakha of Yajurveda Jatesingh ai:¢ Dungri plates of 
Shri Yasakara. Yajati-H, R. Y. 3rd. 
Bhattaputra, Rigveda Naiasimhapur charter of 
Shri Sankara Sarma. Ucyotakesari, R. Y. 4th. 


Besides, the Naisadhiyacarita of Shri Harsa is believed to have been a work of 
Orissa Written during the period between A. D. 1050—1120 when Shri Harsa 
flourished. The above conclusion is based on Some intemal] evidences found in the 
Naisadhiyacarita. Another literary work assigned to the period is Krsna Misra’s 
Prabodhocandradaya Natakam. dated between A.D. 1050—1070 and believed to be a 
work of Orissa. K. N. Mohapatra thinks. that Narayana Satkavi, author of 
Ramabhyudaya Kavyams, a work not know from other Sources, and the Pujaripali 
stone inscription belonged to the period of the Somavamsi rule in Orissa which 
seems to be doubtful. 


- . Nothing more can be said about the system of ecucation ard learning curing 
the Somavamsi period, since, as alreacy said in the beginning, the evidences, both 
direct and indirect. are not many. However, the above discussion would indicate 
the picture of education system during the pericd. 


pe 
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EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN ORISSA DURING THE 
MUSLIM PERIOD 


M. A. Haque 


Muslim rule was established in Bengal towards the end of twelfth century. 
It was in the reign of Raja Raja III (1198—1211 A. D.), the Muslim Ruler of Bengal 
invaded Orissa for the first time in 1205 A. D. This was the beginning of the 
Muslim invasions Which continued to endanger Orissa till her final conquest in 
1568 A. D. by Sulaiman Karrani, the Sultan of Bengal. Orissa thus passed into 
Muslim posseSsion with the defeat and death of Mukunda Deva. However, it adds 
glory to Orissa that although the Muslim Rule was established in Delhi by the end 
of twelfth century A. D., Orissa could defend herself from the onslaughts of the 
Muslim-invader for more tban three hundred years. Rise of Muslim power was 
definitely a potent factor to snatch away the Independence of Orissa at last. 


The Second Battle of Panipat (1526 A.D.) and the establishment of the Mughal 
Rule was a turning point in the history of India. Its effect on the politics of Bengal 
and Orissa was felt within & short period. Therefore, ths Afghan Rule in Orissa did 
not last long. Before the consolidation of the Afghan Rule in Orissa, Akbar, the 
Mughal Emperor, sent his forces for capturing Orissa from the Afghans. Thus 
began the Mughbal-Afghan hostilities in Orissa for Supremacy and by 1595 A. D. 
Orissa became & part of the Mugbal Empire. In the reign of Akbar Orissa was 
ruled as a part of the Bengal Suba. In 1697 A.D. Orissu became a separate 
province and Cuttack became its capital. Shortly after the death of Aurangzeb, 
disintegration of the Mughal Empire began. During that period of confusion, 
political condition of Eastern India took a new shape. A new dynasty emerged to 
give a new turn to the history of the three Mughal provinces of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa. The founder of that dynasty was Murshid Quil Khan who began to rule 
those Provinces as the independent Nawab. Thus Orissa came under the Nazims of 
Bengal. The rule of the Nazims ended in 1751 A. D. and OriSsa became a part of 
the Maratha Kingdom. From this date the Muslim Rule in Orissa ended. 


Thus the Muslim political contact with Orissa lasted for more than five centuries, 
For the first three centuries the contact was in nature of invasions and the last two 
centuries saw a direct involvement of the Muslim Rulers in the Politico-Administra- 
tive affairs of their conquered territory. During the phase of invasions, the contact 
did not lead to any permanent result. But during the phase of administration, the 
contact yielded inevitable consequences. The Afghan domination in Orissa was 
short-lived. Orissa came under Mughal rule in the era of religious toleration 
sponsored by Akbar. Thus, in one sense the impact on Orissa may be said to have 
been the minimum compared to the other region of India. But there is another 
aspect of the picture. From administrative point of view Orissa equally benefited 
from the same land and revenue systems of the Mughal Rulers like most other parts 
of India. From the point of view of Hindu-Muslim Cultural assimilation, Orissa 
equally benefited as any other parts of India. It may be said that though the 
Muslim Population in Orissa is the smallest, yet the legacies of the Muslim Rule are 
1n no Way inconsiderable.' Orissa, with her distinctive Politico-Cultural identity’ 
in the wider panorama of Muslim period, iS rich in historical wealth, but very little 
information is available regarding the development of education during this period. 
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However, on the basis of the available source meterial, it can be said that as Orissa 
had enjoyed the benefits from the administrative policies of the Mughal Rulers, it 
also equally benefited from their policy of education. In order to make an assess- 
ment of the development of education during this period, it is necessary to know 
about the system and policy of education adopted by the Muslim Rulers based on 
Islamic Philosophy. 


Before the establishment of the Sultanate in Delhi, the Muslims had already 
developed a system of education in the Islamic countries of central and western 
Asia. Baghdad under the Abbasids was the most important centre of Islamic 
learning and had developed certain traditions which became the nucleus of the 
Muslim educational system in India. ? In order to understand this system, it is 
necessary to throw some light on the Philosophy of Islamic education. 


The sources of knowledge, according to Islamic concept, fall into two 
Categories— ” 


1. Divine revolution where Allah (God) teaches that man carnot by himself, 
be rightly guided to the Divine truth and that life cannot be regulated int 
proper manner in the absence of stable and unchangeable injunctions, inspir 
by Allah, the wise and the All-knowing whose knowledge encompasses all. ed 

2. The human intellect and its tools which are in constant interaction with the 
physical universe on the levels of observation, contemplation, experimentation 
and application. Man is free to do as he pleases subject to the condition that 
he remains fully committed to the Quran and the Sunnah. 


Therefore, education should aim at the balanced growth of the total personality 
of man through the training of man’s spirit, intellect, the rational self, feelings 
and bodily senses. Education should therefore cater for the growth of man in 
all its aspects spiritual, intellectual, imaginative, physical, scientific, linguistic 
both individually and collectively and motivate all these aspects towards goodness and 
the attainment of perfection. The ultimate aim of Muslim education lies in the 
realisation of complete submission to Allah on the level of the individual, 


the community and humanity at large. ° 


Thus we can briefly say that aims and objectives of Islamic education are 
to provide such an educational system, which on the one hand, is based on the 
Holy Quran and Sunnah and which on the other hand can adopt itself to the 
changes in the society on non-fundamental isSues.* ln other words, Islamic 
education is a system which trains the sensibility of pupils in such a manner that 
in their attitude to Jife, actions, decision and approach to all kinds of knowledge, 
they are governed by the spiritual and deeply felt ethical values of Jslam. ® 


he brief summary of the philosophy of Islamic education discussed above 
was be of he Muslim educational] system in centres like Baghdad and 
Cairo. This system of education took firm root ee ର Mughals 
j li Itural Centres in 12 . D. arge number Oo 
ee ge in India during Balban’s time. Delhi’s 


lands took refu ” ] 
sohola Ss ron whebe oe in fact ijt became the metropolis of Muslim East during 


i t i d and ।: 
Alazud-din’s- times (12961316 A. D.). Jnspite of all this, the development of 
education was very slow during the Sultanate period due to quick succession of 


dynasties. 
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The establishment of Mughal Rule in 1526 A. D. was a turning point in the 
history of India. Uninterrupted peace, freedom from foreign invasions and good 
government enriched the Mughal treasury and ushered in an era of prosperity and 
material well-being for the people. The imperial Mughals were highly educated 
and cultured princes of their times who extended liberal patronage to education 
and learning. Their appreciation for educational and cultural value and the policy 
of religious tolerance and benevolence created a social environment which was 
highly conducive to the advancement of education and learning. ? 


Akbar was the first among the Muslim Rulers of India who made a 
serious attempt to reform the educational system to suit the national aspirations 
of the people. The Indo-Islamic system of education as introduced by the Sultans 
of Delhi was based on orthodox Islamic concepts and was very limited in its 
scope. The traditional aim of the Indo-Islamic system of education Carried no 
weight with Akbar who wanted to serve as a vehicle for national progress. Change 
in the educational policy of the State was necessiated by the grant of religious 
freedom to all and change in the nature of recruitment to the imperial bureau- 
cracy which was made secular in personnel and functions. From a close scrutiny 
of Abul Fazl’s monumental work, entitled Akbarnama, illclucing the Ain-i-Akbari, 
we come to conclusion that Akbar was fully conscious of the importance of 
education for the socio-cultural and material advancement of the people. He 
brought abovs five major refor.ns in the field of education.® 


Firstly, Akbar proviced a secular base to jt by making a distinction between 
the Arabic and Persian studies. The Arabic studies which dealt almost exclusi- 
vely with the Islamic Scriptures and theology were allowed to fiourish as before. 
But the curricula and scope of Persian studies were made broad-based to 
include many secular subjects including natural Sciences and medical studies to 
attract hindus and muslims alike. The study of persian language and literature 

was popularised on an all-India basis. Secondly, Akber expanded elementary 
education to raise the percentage of general literacy among the masses. He 
introduced a new curriculum of studies for the primary schools (maktabs) and 
suggested improved methods of instruction to the children.? Ain 25 of the 
Ain-i-Akbari, which is devoted to the reorganisation of education, Tuns as follows: — 


“In every country, but especially in Hindustan, boys ate kept in schools for 
years where they learn the consonants and Vowels. A great portion of life of 
the students is waste¢d by making them read many books. His Majesty orders 
that every school boy should first learn to write the letters of the alphabet and 
also learn to trace their several forms. He ought to learn the shape and name of 
each letter, which may be done in days, then the boy should proceed to write 
the joint letters. They may be practised for a week, after which the boy should 
learn some prose and poetry by heart and commit to memory some verses in 
praise of God or moral sentences, each written separately. Care should be 
taken that he learns to understand everything himsef but the teacher may 
assist hin a little. He then ought for sometime, to be daily practised in writing 
a hemistick or a verse and will soon acquire a current hand. The teacher ought 
especially to look after five things: knowledge of letters, meaning of words, 
the hemistick, the yerse, the former lesson. If this method of teaching be 
adopted,a boy will learn in a month, or even ina day what it took other years 
to understand, so much that people will be quite astonished?” 


Akbar prescribed subjects for higher studies in the Madras as some of which 


had never found their place in the curriculum of the Muslim institutions before 
his ordinance to this effect declares. 
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“Every boy ought to read book on morals, arithmatic, the notion peculiar 
to arithmatic, mensuration, geometry, astronomy, household matters, rules of 
government, medicine, logic the ‘Aibiya Illahi’ sciences (philosophy and metaphysics) 
and history, all of which may be gradually acquired. In studying Sanskrit the 
studeDts ought to learn Vyakarana, Niyai, Vedanta and Patanjal (Yogadarshan 
of Patanjali).” 


, In the third place, Akbar made an attempt to secularise the teaching process 
itself by encouraging the Hindus to join the ranks of Persian teachers in the 
state-run Madrassas. It was really a revolutionary step the like of which could 
never be envisaged before his times. Thus it brought a healthy change, a faint 
beginning of which was made in the rejgn of Sikandar Lodi. Due to this royal 
encouragement, Hindu students began to be admitted into the ‘Maktabs’ and 
‘Madrassas’. The result was that within half a century there was a large number of 
Hindu scholars, historians and poets of Persian and some of these excelled in 
rational sciences and were appointed teachers of the Persian language in the 
‘Madrassas’. There was thus a secular bias imparted to education in the time 
of Akbar.” 


Fourthly, Akbar introduced the system of grants-in-aid to the educational 
institutions of the Hindus also. He encouraged the Muslim scholars to study 
Sanskrit and Hindi and translate the religious as well as secular literature of the 
Hindus into Persian and Arabic for the benefit of the Muslims. Akbar extended 
liberal patronage to the intellectuals belonging to all religious communities and 
disciplines without discrimination. As a result of the impetus given by Akbar, the 
whole of the Mughal empire was dotted with ‘Maktabs’ and ‘Madrassas’ andthe 
advancement to educatjon and learning continued unabated during the reign of his 
successors. Besides Delhi, Agra and Fatehpur Sikri, the provincial headquarters 
and other major towns became centres of Persian, Arabic and Sanskrit education. 
To facilitate education and learning the Mughal emperors built public libraries. 
Akbar surpassed all the imperial Mughals in this respect. Books were also preserved 
in the educational institutions, mosques, khanqans and temples.’ 


Fifthly, Akbar’s reign isalso notable for the introduction of ratjonal sciences 
‘maqulat?’ as a subject of study in the ‘Madrassas’ and encouragement to industrial 
and technical education in State-run factories ‘Karkhanas’. The libera] educa- 
tional policy adopted by Akbar for the intellectual and cultural advancement of 
the Indians remained in full force till the end of Shah Jahan’s reign.’ Although 
there is no evidence to show that all Mughal emperors took the same degree of 
interest in the State schools established by Akbar, yet it ssems that until the decline 
of the empire many of these were subsidized by the State and allowed to function.’ 
But the number of State schools were small and therefore, the public made their 
own arrangements for the education of their children. Private schools existed 
in almost every village and a school was almost invarjably attached to every temple 
or mosque. 


The Muslim institutions which provided elementary education were known 
as ‘Maktabs’. They were generally attached to mosques. Sometimes they were 
situated in private houses. The ‘Madrassa’ was & school or college of higher 
learning which a student attended only after he had completed a course of study 
in a ‘Maktab’. ‘Maktabs’ were common sight durmg the Mughal period. 
The traveller, Della Valle, probably refers to then when he Writes that in Jahangir’s 
time there were private schools in every town and village.™ The | Muslims sent 
their children to school before they were five years old. The ‘Bismillah’ or 
‘Maktab?’ ceremony was performed when a child was 4 years 4 months and 4 
Astrologers were invariably consulted to find out the auspicious hour for enrolling a 


child in school.” 
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“Tols’ or schools attached to temples, were to be found throughout the country. 
At the age of five the Hindu child was placed in a ‘Tol’ in the charge of a Guru or 
spiritual preceptor who looked after his education. However, the system of 
education in medieval times was still at a rudimentary stage. Primary schools in 
the modern sense of the word, probably did not exist. 


Thus the facts mentioned above is a brief account of the system of education 
as prevailed in India during the medieval times. Which must have contributed to 
the educational development of Orissa during the Muslim period. But unfortunately 
yery little information js avajlable in the contemporary literature regarding the 
growth of educatjon ih Orissa during this period. Orissa came under the Mughal 
rule in the era of religious toleration sponsored by Akbar which led to the 
introduction of reforms in the field of education as discussed in the preceeding 
pages. So like other parts of India, Orissa was equally benefitted from the 
education policy of Akbar. Asda result large number of ‘Maktabs?’ and ‘Madrassas? 
were established in the villages and towns.” Long before Akbar contemplated 
the conquest of Bengal, he sent envoys to Raja Mukunda Deya to establish friendly 
alliance against a common enemy, the Sultan of Bengal. From this friendship 
began the cultural exchange and the Orjssa poets and scholars earned fame in the 
Mughal Court. This cultural exchange helped to a large extent for the growth of 
Indo-Islamic culture in Orissa. With the establishment of Mughal rule in Orissa, 
Persian became the court language. Even. during the Maratha and British rule 
till 1823 A. D., Persian remained the official language in Orissa. Therefore, the 
native population, as a necessity and to get benefits of different kinds, stucied 
Persion language. During the Mughal rule, knowledge of Persian was considered 
as a Sign of refinement and culture as English in modern times. The study of 
Persian became So popular in Orissa that even in the astrological books the date 
and time was fixed to begin its study.” That the study of Persian was popular 
among the people of Orissa is also known from a manuscript of Persian dictionary 
written by one Jan Muhammad of Katak Sarkar in 1750 A. D. On the last page 
of this manuscript it has been written in Persian that the owner ofthis book is one 
Jagamohan Deo.’ However, in absence of source material, it is not possible 
to give more details regarding the growth and development of Mughal education 
System jn Orissa. 


Education for the Hindus in medieval Orissa was mainly confined to the 
upper stratum of the society. Towards the fifteenth century, some separate 
educational institutions were established in Orissa known as “‘Chatasali’. 
Sarala Dasa’s Mhabharata contains valuable information regarding the curriculum 
of primary and higher studies. The school used to sit twice a day j.e., in the 
morning and in the afternoon. In a school for Ksbatriyas the students used to 
learn science of war in the morning and the SscCcriptures in the afternoon. 
A studant began his studies with (Sriphala), then he learnt 34 letters, 12 matras 
Anusara and Bisarga. He was expected to learn 64 languages. After completing 
these studies, students learnt Astrology, Kamasastra, the Mantras and the 
Tantras. Besides, many other Sciences were also studied.” 


Jn conclusion, it can be said that the development of education in medieval 
Orissa no doubt produced a& Jarge number of eminent literary figures both 
Hindu and Muslim, in Sanskrit, Oriya, Persian and Urdu languages.” The 
Muslim rulers of India used to make grants of rent-free Jand, to the holy 
men and scholars as ‘help to subsistence’ by issuing ‘formans?’ (Royal orders) 
known as ‘Madad-j-Mash.?’ In. case of Orissa, several instances of such grants 
have been mentioned in the Muraqat-i-Hassan.’ Many such manuscripts of 
‘Madad-i-Mash’ are found in different parts of Orissa, some of which have been 
preserved in the Orissa State Archives, Bhubaneswar. 
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Thus the Muslim period of Orissa history would appear to be one of the 
most important period for the growth of education, and the Oriya language. 
It was a noteworthy characteristic of this age that both Hindu and Muslim 
educational institutions were not distinct or isolated from one another, but 
worked in co-operation to pro.note the general welfare and happiness of the 


community. 
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EDUCATIONAL UPLIFT OF THE DEPRESSED CLASSES OF ORISSA 
IN THE PRE-INDEPENDENCE ERA 


Atul Chandra Pradhan 


The Hindu untouchable castes who were generally called Depressed Classes in 
the official parlance constitute nearly 15% of the total population of Orissa 
(according to the census of 1971). These castes did not constitute a homogeneus 
or well-unit social group and there were varying degrees of social disability 
among thém, some claiming superiority over others. But in general, 
Social segregation, stigma of pollution by touch or proximity and economic 
backwardness constituted the barrier to their educational progress. 


In the traditional socijety, the Depressed Classes had no right to education. 
The question of their educational uplift arose because of the consept of equality of 
opportunity for all and the concept of mass education, which began striking roots 
in the Indian Society due to the westrernisation and democratisation of the Indian 
Society under the aegis of the British rule. 


Wood’s Despatch of 1854 officially inaugurated the policy of mass education in 
India. Some of the untouchable castes of Orissa who enjoyed a relatively better 
social status, in course of time, availed of the opportunitjes for education under this 
policy. In 1884-85, in the Orissa Division, 4465 low castes pupils were reading in 
the Primary Schools!. By 1886, as reported in the Utkal Dipika, in some schools 
Such as Charchika school and Subaranpur School, untouchable students belonging to 
Kandara, Saara and Dhoba castes were receiving education with the caste Hindu boys.? 
At this time, the then Commissioner of the Orissa Division was taking some interest 
in the education of Icw caste boys’. But there were protests, in Some cases, against 
the admissjon of the low caste students jnto the common Schools. Inthe Puri 
town, the caste Hindu students temporarily poycotted an ‘English?’ school beca- 
use the Headmaster had admitted a Noliya student under the order from the 
Commissioner“. There was similar resentment against the admission of Kaudara 
students in the Charchika school.’ 


Under such circumstances the Government simultaneously folluwed two 
Policies im respect of the education of the Depressed Classes : ore was to allow as 
far as possible the admission of low caste students into common schools and the other 
was to open special schools for them. The General Report on Public Instruction in 
Bengal for 1986-87 made the following observation regarding the educatjon of the low 
caste pupils in Orissa: “The Government schools ate open to children of all castes 
without distinction and low caste boys are sometimes to be found im them®™. The 
same Year, there were thirty-three special schools in the Orissa division, meant for 
the low caste childreen’. A school was opend in the Puri town for education of 
Noliyas about the same time®. 


The policy of having special schools for the untouchables aprtears to have been 
indicated jn the subsequent years by the persistent resistance of the caste Hindus 
to the admission of the untouchable students to the common schools. In 1908, in the 
district of Angul, there were 15 Lower Primary Schools, specially meant for the Pans, 
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as the Pans were not allowed to sit with the children of the higher castes. Even 
the teachers in these special school were Pans’. Though, in 1913-14, there was a 
difference of opinjon among the members of the Primary Education Committee 
whether special schools or enforcement of right to admission in the common schools 
would better help the spread of education among the untouchables, the special 
School policy was contiiued althrough, and so far us the common schools were 
concerned, the Government paid capitation grants to the teachers for encouraging 
the admission of untouchable students !°, 


[n the Pre-Ganchian era, attempts for the spread of education among the 
untouchables, were generally made through the official agency. So far as unofficial 
efforts were concerned, during this period, Gopabandhu Das, the [eading 
philanthropist of the time, admitted the untouchable students into his Satyabadi 
School. It is reported that ijn the Hostels of the Satyabadi School, the children of 
the caste Hindus and the untouchables lived and dined together!”. 


The popular ministry, formed for the first time in the province of Bihar end 
Orissa under the Government of India Act, 1919, gave considrable attention to the 
educational upliftment of the Depressed ClaSses than the earlier official agencies. 
The table below would indicate the phenomenal expansion of education among 
Depressed Classes of Orissa Division during the twenties”. 


< 
- 


Year Number of Special schools Number of Depressed 
for Depressed Classes Class pupils 
(1) (2) (3) 
1921-22 127 3,022 
1926-27 206 5,186 


The first popular ministry of Bihar and Orissa adopted some special 
measures for the educational upliftment of the Depressed Classes, such as 
the provision of scholarship, remission of fees and the payment of special 
rates of pay to teachers in School which admitted Depressed Class students. A 
special inspecting staff was appointed to supervise the educatiof of the 
Depressed Classes. In 1926, the Govemment of Bihar and Orissa decided 
that for a period of 5 years, Depressed Class pupils should be admitted free 
in all secondary schools, managed or aided by Goverment in which less 
than half the pupils were Depressed Class pupils”. 


the end twenties, the untouchable students were to be “found in 
a ar school, in Which teaching is more efficient in 
the special primary schools intended for them”. It was noted by the Inspector 
of Schools, Orissa in 1931 that caste prejudices among the higher class Hindus 
in rural areas were not so strong as before. He saw untouchable pupils sitting 
with the pupils of higher castes in class rooms ‘in almost all schools’, visited 


by him”. 
But wherever the untouchable students were admitted to the common schools, 


: i ith other 
all d to sit apart and were not allowed to mix wi 
ee special schools were run as before. In 1931-32, there 


were 174 special school”. 
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Education was still the ‘monopoly’ of the higher castes, notably Brahmans 
and KaranaSs. According to the Census of 1931, there were 1665 literates in 
every 10,000 population against 155 literates in every 10,000 of the most 
advaicel 1 b>uclable casts, i.e. the Dhobis®. Among the Doms, the educa- 
tionally most pickward untouchable caste, there were 40 literates in every 10,000 I 
It was found that the untouchable students hardly received education beyond 
the primary stage 2°. The education of untouchables suffered from two Serious 
handicaps. First, because Of centuries-old social stagnation and inertja, chronic 
inferiority complex and poverty, the untouchable guardians in many cases had 
no inclination to give education to their children. Secondly, there was want 
of suitable teachers for the special schools”. 


In the twenties, Some social workers belonging to the higher castes shoWed 
interest in the uplift. neat of tne Depressed Classes. Some Chiefs ijn the Tributary 
Mahals also took steps for the spread of education among them”? In 1922, 
a weskly of Bo.nbay, entitled The Indian Social Reformer, mentions a social 
reform association of Oriss2, called Utkal Social Reformers’ League Which was 
taking up the issue of removal of untouchability”. In an jssue, dated 2ist July, 
1923, the. Utkal Dipika, the leading periodical of Orissa at that time, urged 
that the Government of Orissa should follow the example of the Governments 
of Madrac and Bombay who were trying to make common schools open for 
the untouchable students. The periodical observed: “The low castes have as 
much rights as the high castes to the institutions, jfinanced from the fpublic 
funds ang meant for the general public**”, 


In the twenties, the Congress Party’s stress on the removal of untouchability 
also indirectly contributed to the educational uplift of the Depressed Classes. 
As the Chairnan of the Cuttack District Board, Gopabandhu Choudhury, the 
leading Gandhian constructive worker in Orissa, took special care for the spread 
of primary eluicvbiy1 aAny)g t13 uwatouchable castes. Under his 
stewardship tne District Board of Cuttack established some special schools for 
them”, 


During this period we also observe some urge among the Depressed 
Classes themselves to receive education and join government services. By the 
late twenties, Some educated untouchables are found trying to give some hind 
of progressive lead to their community. In an issue of Utkal Dipika, 
dated 13th June, 1925, an educated untouchable named Ramachandra Das 
made an appeal to the district boards of Orissa for giving proper attention 
to the educational uplift of the untouchables. About the same time, the Cuttack 
District Board appointed Shridhar Samal, an educated untouchable, to Jook 
after the Depressed Classes’ special schools under its jurisdiction ®. In 
August 1930, two educated untouchable youngmen of the Chamar caste, Bir 
Kishore Behera and Binod Behera, are seen propagating against untouchability ”’. 


By the end of the twenties, westernisation had resulted in the cefinite 
improvement in the sSocio-econo:nic status of sone castes who had been classi- 
fied as clean untouchable castes in the census of 1901. The Telis were educa- 
tionally and materially quite advanced and were found to be above the 
Khandaits 3, There were a number of traders belonging to the Teli and 
Kewat (who had also been classified as clean untouchable castes) castes who 
carried on “‘heavy transactions in internal trade’? 2, 
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The Harijan move.,ment which Gandhi started by the end of 1932 as a 
follow-up action of his protest against the Con\u:unal Award which had given 
Separate electorate to the Depressed Classes and his subsequent Harijan tour 
in different parts of the country including Orissa had significant impact on 
the educational uplift of the untouchables in Orissa. On 20th November, 1932, 
A. V. Thakkar, the General Secretary of the All-India Harijjan Sevak ¢ angha, 
addressed a meeting in the Cuttack Tewn Hall, ever which Gopabardhu 
Choudhury presided. In his address Thakkar e:uphasised the cducational 
uplift of the untouchables, und promised special aid from the central fund 
of the Harijjan Sevak Sangha for the untouchables of Orissu in view of the 
pPeverty of the province 3. According to the constitution of the All-India 
Harijan Sevak Sangha, the Utkal Bovrd of the Sangha took up the tasks of 
opening Separate schools and hostels for the untouchable students and awarding 
them scholarships 3. F 

The most tangible benefit of the Harijan mcuvemeit was noticed in the 
field of education. There was satisfactory progress of the admission of Harijan 
children to the mixed common schools in Orissa ®, The table betow would 
indicate the number of untouchable students admitted to the schools in January 
and February, 19333, 


Lc 


School Number of untouchable students admitted 
Primary School 1,197 
M. E. School 53 
High School 47 


er rrr ll a a a ns 


The Government of Bihar-Orissa facilitated the education of the untouch- 
ables by exempting the Harijan students from the payment of the tuitjon fees 
up to the completion of the High School course“. By March 1934, the 
Harijan Sevak Sangha had established separate Schools for the untouchable 
students. The Schools were distributed among the different district in the 
following manner’:— 


Balasore 4 
Sambalpur 1 
Ganjam 7 
Puri 3 
Cuttack 11 

Total 26 


, inistry, formed in Orissa under the provincial auton- 
er { India Act, 1935 made considerable provisions for 
the nest iofinl uplift of the Hoch poe oI Pe 
i the Harijan hostels. From . 0) , there 
re the Depressed Class students in the schools. 
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The yearwise number of Depressed Class students is given below °°: 


Year No. of Depressed Class students 
(1) (2) 

1937-38 33,649 

1938-39 37,325 

1939-40 40,762 


The Congress Ministry of Orissa also gave financial aid to the Harijan Sevak 
Sangha to take up plans for the development of untouchables in respect of education 
and otherwise 3. But the organisational inefficiency in the Harijun Sevak Sangha 
of Orissa, the Leaders?’ pre-occupation with political movement and their mutual 
rivalry did not augur well for the satisfactory progress of education among the 
untouchables. A number of schools for the untouchables, which had been 
established in Cuttack town in the early phase of the Harijan movement, were 
subsequently closed for paucity of funds and want of suitable teachers 38. ‘ The 
teachers in the Harijan Schools of the Cuttick town could not get their salary 
regularly ®. The teachers in the Harijan Schools of Bhadrak complained to 
Harekrushna Mapatab about the non-payn:ent of salary, and the latter somehow 
tried to satisfy them by praying ‘“‘two or three rupees "2, As reported in the 
Deshakatha, Nandakishore Das, the Secretary of the Harjjan Sevak Sangha, refused 
flnancial ajd to a Harijjiun School, opened by Mapatab in his village most probably 
on the ground of personal difference “!. It was alleged that the Harija hostels 
were not being properly maintained. For example, it was pointed out in the 
Deshakatha that the Harijan students in the Kaibalya Kutir, a Hurjjan postel of 
the Cuttack town, were not being properly fed and looked after“. The major 
portion of money which the Harijjan Sevak Sangha was spending was being diverted 
towards the salary of the anti-untouchability workers mstead of being spent for the 
actual uplift of the untouchables. The actual amount which was being spent 
for the uplift of the untouchables was nominal *, 

By the time of the country’s independence, the untouchables of Orissa as 
their counterparts in cther parts, had been able to overcome disability in the 
matter of admission into the common schools ““ because of the Governnmient’s 
eduatjonal policy as well as the democratisation of the society under the Gandhian 
leadership. They had been definitely placed on the way to educational advancement. 
But poverty and their centuries-old sOcjal ivertia 2nd stagnation continued to 
remain a stumbling block to rapid educutional development. They were still 
lagging far behind the caste Hindus in respect of education. The table below would 
indicate the number of untouchable students in different stages of instruction 
in 1946-47 ®. 


Name of untouchable students 


Stages of Instruction ee 
Male Female Total 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
College 14 ୟି 14 
High School 234 7 241 
Middle School 435 33 468 
Primary Stage 24,150 4,594 28,744 
In Special Schools .. 59 ର 59 
In unrecognized 1,478 333 1,811 

institutions 

Total i 26,370 4,967 31,337 
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PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN ORISSA UNDER THE BRITISi RULE IN THE 
19TH CENTURY AND ITS IMPACT? ON ORISSAN CULTURE & POLITICS 


S. C. De. 


We do not know exactly what was the system of education in Orissa in the 
ancient and mediaeval periods. On the evidences of the epigraphs of those periods 
it anpears that Sanskrit education had attained very high standard in Orissa. But 
We have no evidence as tO the progress of Oriya language in ancient and :media- 
eval Orissa. On the evidences of a few Oriya epigraphs of the 13th and 14th 
centuries it appears that Oriya Script, as also Oriya language was the process of 
evolution which, by the 15th century A. D. had much progressed. By the close 
of the 15th century standai‘d Oriya language had been envolved as evidenced by 
Sarala Das’s Mahabharat and his other works. It may however be presumed that 
no organised stystem of education with the State support prevailed ¢n the, ancient 
and mediaeval period for education of the common mass. Towards the close of 
the 13th century where Oriya Script and language were in the last stage of evolu- 
tion schools had been set up by the local people to teach 3 Rs. to the boys of 
the locality. That tradition continved upto 18th century when we find Abadhanas 
teaching village boys with local support. Whatever progress might have been 
made in this process till the end of the rule of the Hindu regime of Orissa, that 
is, till 1568 A. D. the trend was almost stopped thereafter. Because during the 
period from 1568 to 1803 A. D. Orissa became the theatre of poltical struggle 
between the Afgans and the Mughals, Mughals and the refactory rulling Cheifs of 
Orissa, the Mughal Subahdars and the Marathas and finally between the Maratpas 
andthe English. During this period the common people of Orissa suffered financially 
and culturally due to extreme insecurity and appressions of the soldiers of the 
conflicting forces. It jis quite presum2ble what progress of education could have 
been made in such insecured period. 


The British authorities, after their conquest of Orissa in 1803, did not pay 
any attention to education during first four decades of their rule. The first 
Anglo-Vernacular school was established in Cuttack in 1822 by the Baptist Mission 
for education of the converts. Next, the Collector of Puri, Mr. W. Wilkinson 
established a free Academy in Puri in 1825. The Mission School of Cuttack 
aforementioned was made over to the Government in 1841 as the Mission could 
not maintain the School for financial difficulties. This School was converted into 
Cuttack Zilla School in 1851. Two more Zilla Schools were established. One at 
Puri and the other at Balasore in 1853. The Zilla Schools provided education 
upto Entrance Standard. Before the establishment of the Zilla Schools the Govern- 
ment, for the first time, established six vernacular Schools, at Hariharpur, Mahanga 
and Kendrapara in: the Cuttack district and at Bhadrak, Remuna and Balasore in 
the Balasore district. This is the first time when the British Government paid 
some attention for education of the people of Orissa. Government also sanctioned 
a grant-jn-aid system for maintenance of vernacular Schools. 


a Ff suitable text book was a great impadiment in the path of progress 
of EE A training class was established in 1863. Thus vernacular education 
made slow progress upto 1863 excepting for the three Zilla Schools, where English 


education was provided upto entrance standard. 
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Real progress in education im Orisse was set in with appointment of T. E. 
Ravenshaw as the Commissioner of Orissa in July 1865. He was in Orissa during 
the horrible famine of 1866. Mr. Ravenshaw as Ccemmissioner of Orissa was 
subject to nmuch criticism for his ircompetercy and lack of fore-sight in tackling 
the famire proplems in Orissa. But he meade up fcr the lapses by throwing open 
the gates for fluvw of steady curreit of education jn Orissa from the primary 
standard to degree course. The existing Ravenshaw College star’ds as a monument 
of his untiring zeal ard dedicated devotion to the task of progress of ecucation 
in Orissa. All the develcpment and progress we see in educational sphere in Orissa 
today is built on the strong infrastructure Jaid by him more than a century ago. 


I shall briefly deal with varicus stepts taker by Mr. Raveislaw {cr F1c gress of 
educatjon in Orjssa till the establishment of Ravenshaw College jin Jarveary, 1876 
A.D. 


As stated before wart cf Orjya Text Books fcr Verrecular Schools provided 
a serious irmpeciment to progress of vyvernaculer education. To obviate this 
difficulty it was recessary that Oriya larguage wiS cffcially edcpted as 1 edium of 
educctjon in all classes of schools in Orissa (Ravenshaw to secretary 10 the Govern- 
ment of Bengal No. 99, ceted the 4th May 1868). Mr. Ravenshaw further urged 
that ore Oriya should be aprocirted 2s Irs} ector of Schools for Orissa. 


The Lt. Goverrer eveded tke qrestion on the greurd that suffciert Oriya 
Text Bcoks were not availe ble for the piurpcse (Secietaiy 10 Goverrmert of Rergal 
to D. P. 1, Bergal No. 3686, dated 8th November 1869). 


But Mr. Ravenshaw did not give up his efforts jin the above direction and 
continued to urge the Governmer.t to accept the above proposals. After a lapse 
of 4 years the Governor at ]ast yijelced to the pressure cr.d ceclared adoption of 
Oriya in the Schools in Orissa in 1873. (Assistant Secretary to the Governn ent of 
Bengal to T. E. Ravenshaw, deted 25th November 1873). In December 1877 
Radhanath Rai was appointed as Inst ector of Schools in Orissa. In the meantime 
through persistent efforts of Ravenshaw mnun:ber of Vernacular Schools stadily 
increased. Arrangements were mace for publication of Oriya Text Book for which 
purpose a Committee was established in 1890. Mahajaja of Dhenkanal contributed 
Rs. 1,000 to Ectcation Committee, Cuttack, the Secietaiy of which reqgrested 
Cuttack Society to utilise the money for purpose. There was also a Board of 
Selection of Oriya Text Books consisting of followirg 5 nen bes aj rcirtec. by tke 
Government. 


(1) W. C. Lessy, President 

(2) Raja Mahindra Bhagirathi Bahadur 
(3) Bichitrananda Das 

(4) Banamali Singh 

(5) Dwaraka Nath Chakravarty 


By 1869-70 much Progress had been made in Educaticn in Orissa as would be 
evedent from the following facts: 


An Educational Committee had been set up of which following was the 
members: 
(1) Kalipada Bandopadhyaya 
(2) Dinanath Sarkar 
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(3) Bichitrananda Das 
(4) Chandi Charan Bandopadhyaya and 
(5) Dwarijkanath Chakravarty 


Schools were classified in to Vernacular and Anglo Vernaculer Schools. Further 
they were classified in respect of their management as (/) Government maraged, 
(¦) Governiment aided etc. There was also Girls Schools. Total number of students 
reading in these Schools in 1869-70 was about 14,000. The question of opening of 
a standard Degree College for Orissa was started in 1875 when Sir Richard Ter:ple 
Lt, Governor of Bengal visited Crissa. Mr. Ravenshaw put up before him the 
question of establishment cf a Degree College. Lt. Governor agreed to the 
proposal on the condition that a contribution of Rs. 10,000 was forthcoming from 
the public. Raevenshaw at once agreed to the conditionancd claimed Rs. 500 P. M. 
aS Government grant for five years. In this conrection Mr. Ravenshaw wrote 
“The establishment of a College at Cuttack jis an object of personal importance to 
myself and also of greatest importance to the Sprecd of Higher Education in 
Orissa”. Mr. R&venshaw did not delay in taking up the project in amnticipation of 
Government sinction. He started the college with Samval Ager as the Principal. 
Governor, however, did not approve of the appointed specially cn the grounc of 
fitness. After soime official wrangling on the subject the college wae at last opened 
im January, 1876 (Secretary to Government of Bengal to D. P. 1.. Bengal, 
7th March 1876). 


Next, a Medical School was Opened on the 15th February, 1875, on the 
combined efforts of Dr. W. D. Stewart, the first Civil Surgecn of Cuttack and 
Mr. T. E. Ravenshaw the Commissioner, Cuttack, Maharaja of Mayurbhanj made 
an endowment for Rs. 3,000 for scholarships to students of Cuttack College and 
Medical School (Ravenshaw to Secretary, Bengal Governn.ent, dated 20th February 
1877). ` 


A Survey School was established at Cuttack in 1876. A Norr.al Sckcol for 
Training of Teacher was established in 1869 A. D. 


After a dedicated and devoted service for Spread of educatjon for about 
10 years in this State Mr. T. E. Ravenshaw left Orissa in the 5th April 1878. In 
December of the sane year the Government decided to construct a permanent 
building for the college. In February, 1879 Mayurbhanj Maharaja made a donation 
of Rs. 20,000 for the Cuttack College ( U. D. 1879). The college was made 
permanent in 1881 A. D. (U. D. 21st November, 1881). This is in Short the 
beginning stage of the spread of education including higher education in Orissa. 
Subsequently the movement pitched up n:omentum and gradually reached the 


stage we See today. 


e may consider it’s impact on Orissan Culture and Politics. The Spread 
of on about awakenning in Cultural and Political spheres in Orissa. 
A number of Cultural, Educational and Political Associations were formed in 
consequence of this awakenning. Among Cultural Associations, Utkal Bhasa 
Unnati Bidhayini Sabha of Balasore in 1866, Utkala Bhasa Uddipani Sabha of 
Cuttack of July, 1887, Cuttack Society of 1868, Cuttack Youngmen’s Literary 
Association of 1873 deserve mention. There was a spurt in literary activities. 
A number of books were published in the 19th century. The Baptist Mission 
authorities took lead in this direction. Two translation of Bible in Or 
published in 1814 and 1822. The establishment of Mission Press at Cuvac 
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facilitated th23 publicatio2 of Oriya books. Thus Sutton “The Baptist Missionary 
brought out Itibasa, Bhugol im 1839. Bhasartha Bodha in 1843 with the help or 
Pandit Bhubanananda Vidyalankar, J. Philip published an Oriya Geography in 1853. 


Oriya Grammar (1841), Batrish Simhasan and Hitopades (1857) and 
Premasudhanidhi (1863) were published by mon-European writers. The 
publication of Oriya b)oks gradualliy increased in number. Jn 1867, seven books 
and in 1868, ten books were published. These publications encouraged writers 
like Jagmohan Lala, Ramasankar Ray etc. to bring out literary publications like 
Babaji, Kanchi Kaveri etc. Thus in the sphere of publicatjon nf books a new 
trend was quite noticeable. 


It is not only in case of bV9ks that we find this 1ew trend. We find the same 
urge in case of publication of periodicals. As in the case of books the Baptist 
Missionary took the lead in this direction. Lacey brought out Jnarmava m 1849, 
while another Missionary published Arumodaya. These periodicals dealt mainly 
with Christian religion. But the most important weekly, Utkala Dipik2a was started 
by Gouri Sankar Ray on the 4th August 1866. This weekly played a very 
significant role ijn the Cultural anid Political spheres in Orissa im the 19th century. it 
yet remains a great s>urce of histoical information for the Research Scholars 
dealing with Modern History of Orissa. Utkal Dip:ka played a vital role in the 
Orissan Politics in the 19th century and first three decades of the 20th century. 


Many other periodicals like Balasore Sa:nbad Vahika published in Balasore 
in 1890. Utkal Darpan, a literary Vagazie published in Balasore in 1870, Sambalpur 
Hitaisini published in 1889 jn Bamra, Utkala Prabha of Baripada, Bijli 
Indradhanu etc. were brought out in the nineteenth century. These facts go to show 
the extent to which literary and cultural activities had been aroused by the spread 
of education in the second half of the 19th century. 


Before ending the paper I shall briefly discuss the impact of spread of education 
on Orissa politics. Orjssa under the British rule in the 19th century had no locus 
Standi as a separate State. Jt was only a Division of the Bengal Presidency, 
consequently Oriya as a natjon with rich Cultural and Politjcal heritage had lost its 
identity. Parts of former Orissa had been merged in Madras Presidency, M. P., 
Bihar and Bengal. As such it had lost jts identity. The spread of education, so to 
say awakened the slumbering soul and urged it to search jts true identity. Then 
started a long struggle till the lost was regained. 


It just So happened in case of the people of Orissa who after awakeunilg from 
long slumber bsgan to search for their lost identity. In this process they formed 
Political association like Utkal Sabha of Cuttack, National Society of Balasore and 
Utkal Hitaisinci Samaj of Ganjam. Through the medium of these institutions 
Orissa kept contact with the Indian politics and prepared itself not only for All-India 
Politics but also for achieving the long cherished ambition of re-installing the old 
Orissa on its own glorious. foundation. This goal was achijeved through Utkal 
Sammilani while at the same time participating in the National Movement through 
Utkal Congress Committee. 


Thus with the spread of education in Orissa in the 19th century a new era of 
progress and development was started in all spberes of activities of Orissa. The 
State of Orissa moved forward to take its ‘rightful position in the Assembly of 
States in Independent India. : 
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DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATION AMONG THE TRIBALS IN ORISSA 
A BRIEF HISTORICAL STUDY, 1855—1947 


Prasanna Kumar Mishra 


Tribals are the integral part of the Indian society. But jn course of about two 
centuries from the Muslim rule in India the tribal society came into existence 
separately. This society was deprived of the process of civilization and thus fell 
behind the main section of the society. They formed the servile and impure castes 
of the Hindu community and were forced to reside in the inaccessible jungles and 
hilltracts. They were almost isolated by manners, language and prejudices of race 
from the population by whom they were surrounded. And thus became subject of 
anthropological study. 


Lid 
/ଭ 


Orissa as per the Post-Independent Indian Census, stands first among the Indian 
states for its high percentage of tribal population. Next to Madhya Pradesh it has 
the highest concentration of scheduled tribes and has aptly been called the veritable 
store house of tribes. On the recommendation of the Backward Class Commission 
the number of tribal communities in Orissa has increased from 42 to 62. The 
scheduled tribes of Orissa disclose distinctive features and fall in to clearly definable 
anthropological groups. The Kolarian Tribes of Santals, Mundas and Hos occupy 
the northern districts of Mayurbhanj, Sundargarh, Sambalpur cte. In the central belt, 
tribes like Bhuyans, Juanga and Savaras of the Kolarijan origin with a sprinkling 
of tribes like Gonds and Kandhs are found. The Southern districts of Koraput, 
Ganjam and Phulbani are inhabitated by the principal tribes such as Kandhs and 
Sauras. Thus Orissa contains some of the most primitive tribes in the country, such 
as Kandh, Savara, Koya, Bhotdes, Bhumij, Bonda, Paraja, Gadaba, Gond, Jatapu 
etc. Out of these tribes the Kandhs stand first in population. The Gonds 
came next and then the Santals. 


Tribal community is not a homogenous community. Barring a small privileged, 
property owning educated section the vast bulk of tribals remain in utter poverty, 
ignorance and squalor. They are exposed to social and economic problems. Drinks, 
diseases, malnutrition and debt have retarded their development. They have suffered 
from inferiority complex coming in contact with the plainsmen. The British rule in 
India contributed new conditions to tribal life. They evolved a policy of keeping 
the tribals away from the mainstream. The problem of looking after such a large 
population of backward communities was thus neglected by the long period of 
British rule. On the other hand the European Missionaries who infiltrated 
into the tribal areas played a vital role in changing the life style of the hill 
people. In course of time literacy and formal education spread among a section 
of the tribal population. But generally the highlanders disliked schools, suspecting 
that education would make their boys idle in the fields. They looked on education 
singly and solely as a means of getting a job of a chaprasi or forest guard. However, 
by the consistent endeavour of the Missionaries with support of the British Governe 
ment, some of the tribals got education and thereby accepted jobs of clerks, officers 
and teachers etc. Gradually a minority of educated elites emerged. 
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II. Progress of education in Orissa was a commendable one even iu the middle 
of the 19th century when, in all, there were 77 schools of all grades with a student 
population of 3,536 only. Since 1866 there has been seen a half hearted and 
hesitating policy of the Government to educate the people of Orissa. Consequently 
the state of education could not be satisfactory from quantitative as well as qualitative 
points of view, even in beginning of the 20th century. Similarly there was no 
significant symptom of success in educating the tribals in the 19th century, although 
some stray attempts had been made. And from the beginning of this century there 
has been a yery slow progress in this direction. 


At the initial stage particular encouragement was given ijn the form of 
opening special schools and making grants among the tribals, especially the 
Kandhs against their antipathy towards education. Obviously difficulties arose 
in the course of educational development among them. It is a fact that different 
aboriginal and hill tribes speak different dialects, but do not have any scripts. 
To make them literate in their mother tongue is also found not possible. Tribals 
living in the vicinity of towns and in areas inhabited by Oriyas express 
themselves freely and easily jm Oriya. The tribals in the district of Koraput 
speak in different dialects. Oriya was generally the medium of instruction in 
schools in these agency areas. In the mission schools Kui was the medium 
of oral instruction in the lower classes. The Use of Savara was also encouraged 
as the medium of instruction in the lower classes, but it was not taught as 
a written language. 


The civilization of the Kondh tribe was undoubtedly an object of 
primary importance to the British Government as early as 1855, parti- 
cularly after the constitution of the Kandhmals. Every measure, there- 
fore, tending to bring these wild people under the influence of better 
feelings, principles and habits deserve encouragement. Some schools were 
established by the Inspector of Ganjam in order to start education among 
these people. Oriya language was the one likely to be found most useful 
in the schools as there were no books of the Kandhs in their language. It 
was further desired to have a Kandh Dictionary so that government officers 
or others might study the language and communicate their views and ideas 
among the Kandas. Revd. Mr. Stubbins was entrusted for preparing an English 
translation of the Oriya words and for that purpose a sum of Rs. 1,000/-was 
granted. He was to be assisted by the compiler Jaysingh Gumasta in this work. 
Side by side, three more vernacular schools were proposed to be established 
at Khajoor Para, Bondoo Ghar and Domesinghi in the Kandhmals. Attempts 
were made to induce 25 to 30 boys to attend €ach school. The government 
of Orissa decided that the system of education in these schools would be of 
a. very elementary description as the Kandhs were sunk in the densest ignorance 
while there were neither qualified teachers nor suitable books for theit instruc- 
tion. As suitable teachers could not be recruited from the Ghumsar Agency, 
the government suggested for their recruitment from Cuttack—a distance of 12 
to 14 days march at a higher tate on favourable terms. On the other hand, 
it was thought a matter of great importance to give even a rudimentary 
education to as many of the Kandh children as possible. Therefore, in addition 
to the Salary of Rs.I10 per month to a teacher, an allowance of 2 annas for 
every boy above the number 15 was proposed to be given to him. This 
increased allowance was, not to be given, however, on inspection of nominal 
returns, but after half-yearly examination at which all the boys must be produced 
before the Tahsildar. Any how it was hoped that this proposed commencement 
of education among the Kandhs might act as extensive and important measures 
for the advancement in civilization. 
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Consequent upon the Government measures and missionary endeavours, 
only the tribals living in the vicinity of Oriya villages of Christian settlements 
adopted Oriya verancular. They to a considerable extent revealed their interest 
in attending schools. More so there was an effective desire among them for 
the most elementary education. This naturally showed a good trend among the 
Kandh childrea who got instructions in their oWn vernacular. 


Further, dificulty arose in making progress of education among the Kandhbs. 
It was felt necessary as to how far the Janguage of these people could be recognised 
as a means of instruction. K. G. Gupta, Commissioner of Orissa, suggested that 
Oriya should be the medium of instruction among the aboriginal races, but Kui 
language bs taught to the Kondhs who had retained their own language. This later 
experiment of keeping Kui language, was introdnced in the lower primary 
schools of Kandhmals in 1922 but was discontinued in 1929 by the Governments. 
This discontinuance was of course a regrettable one from sentimental and 
philological grounds. Such a decision of the Government, however, was a necessary 
step to enable the Kandhs to fit their daily life in the Oriya community which 
surrounded them. 


Years of endeavour could not bring salutary result in civilizing the tribals 
through education. In the opinion of Rai Bahadur Madhusudan” Rao,Inspector 
of Schools, Orissa Division, their isolation from the people of the plains, and 
their consequent impoverishments to the influence of Hindu Civilization, their 
dislike of settled occupation and their intense attachment to forest life, their 
want of written language, and the absence of a definite knowledge of the 
possibilities of their mother tongue and above all, their positive aversion to 
education, presented difficulties of a stupendous character in spreading education 
among the tribals. Therefore, he insisted on strenous efforts, both onthe part 
of the Government and of the philanthropic societies. He also suggested for 
adopting various methods like award of special scholarships, reduction and 
remission of fees, free supply of books and slates, special arrangements in 
hostels and capitation grants to schools. 


In the early twentieth century the Government. took liberal measures from 
year to year forthe encouragement and spread of education among the tribals. 
Better supervision of the strengthened staff of inspecting officers created increasing 
interest day by day among the tribal pupils towards education. By 1910 the 
total number of tribal pupils in all classes of schools was 7,736. Eight passed 
standard IV examination and fifty standard IlI examination. 154 tribal girls 
got instruction alongwith 72 tribal native Christians. By 1927 the percentage of 
Christian tribals at school was 17:18 for males and 7:15 for females, and for 
other tribals 2°91 for males and ‘09 for females. This figure paid a splendid tribute 
to the Missions. The special staff engaged in inspecting schools in the tribal 
areas were tribals by birth, and the number of such special schools tose to 
twenty-one. In Kandhmals the question of reserviDg special schools did not arise 
as a large number of ordinary schools were attended onlv and. mainly by 


themselves. 


The next two decades saw considerable development of education among 
the tribals. Of course, there was fall in the number of the pupils due among 
other reasons to the classification of Pan and Dom Christians, as non-tribal. On 
the other hand, the number of primary schools specially intended for the tribal 
pupils increased from 507 to 669. The increase was mainly due to the fact that 
certain number of such schools which used to be shown as schools for Scheduled 
Castes were classified as schools for the tribals. Further, large number of schools 
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of different types were maintained inthe agency areas to provice facilities to 
the tribal pupils alone. There came up High Schools, Government Middle English 
schools, higher elementary schools, primary and lower elementary schools, tols 
elementary training schools, both bigher and lower and the technical and indus- 
trial schools, some of them were managed by the Government or the District 
Board or Local Board or were Aided Institutions. Special scholarships of various 
types were provided for spread of education in the school as well as college 
levels. There were senior college scholarship, junior college scholarship, secondary 
and higher elementary scholarships. During the year 1941-42 a total number of 
399 scholarships of different types were awarded to the tribal pupils. The 
expenditure incurred from Government funds on institutions specijally intended 
for the education of tribals increased to Rs. 2,68,513 by 1942. 


The hill tribes are generally indifferent towards co-education. Education can 
only become attractive to them jf it provides means of raising their standard of 
life through employment in Government service. With a view to increase their 
number in schools in the agency areas, teachers frem amcng the hill tribes 
were recruited as far as possible in place of teachers from the plains as and when 
vacancies arose. To secure more trained teachers from those tribes, Stipends 
continued to be awarced at the enhanced rate for their training in the elementary 
school. Provision was made to reserve for their training jn the secondary training 
schools at Cuttack and Berhampur and in the Training College at Cuttack. The 
Agents and Special Assistant Agent controlled elementary education in their 
respective areas. The revenue authorities took interest in securing attendance of 
pupils and the maintenance of school buildings, gardens ard play-grounds, etc, To 
encourage the spread of education among the tribes, reservation of scholarships 
continued with introduction of merit-cum-poverty scholarship. The concession of 
free education to the tribals granted jin Hubbak High School at G. Udayagiri 
in 1942 was extended to the Government Middle English Schools ijn the Agency 
areas. Simultaneously free distribution of books and slates also continued. To 
make education popular among them the teaching of handicrafts was introduced 
in the elementary schools. An industrial school was maintained in Phulbani where 
weaving, carpentry and smithy were taught. A tailoring class was also attached 
to the Middle English Schools there. To cope with this progress expenditure on 
education for the tribals rose to Rs. 3,04,133 On the other side, the number 
of pupils fell from 13,937 to 11,121 during and after the Second World War, 
against the increase of Primary Schools. However, under the Post-war Develop- 
ment plans a further Sum of Rs. 2,235 was sanctioned for the tribal children. 


In the post-independence period attempts continued in educating the tribals. 
The State Government have concentrated their attention to the welfare of these people. 
Advancement of these primitive tribes and development of the backward areas 
needed special attention and lot of money. After the introduction of the Consti- 
tution of India, more emphasis was given to the problems of tribal welfare. 
Educational progress among the tribals some how gathered momentum. Increased 
grants in the shape of scholarships and stipends were offered in order to make their 
education more real and fruitful. To suit to their environment and tradition 
Sevashrams and Ashram Schools were opened. The tribes of the forests began to 
lead healthy social life in the schools where they found opportunities to unique with 
newness of the modern civilization, but depending on their own ways of life for all 
thoughts and actions. The purpose of those schools was to make them aware of 
certain things and to Jeave them there to adopt any new things they liked. There 
was no question of any impositon on their moral being from outside. Thus a new 
experiment was taken up towards the progress of education and encouragement in 
the curriculum. 
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During the second five-year plan the Government of Orissa opened a special 
department to 199k to thz welfare of ths tribals as thay stili remained economically 
and educationally backward. In the reciznt past the Government of Orissa have 
passed resolution for encouragement of the study of trjbal languages by officers 
Serving in the State. This necessity arose maialy to provide more liberal cash rewards 
to induce a large number of Government servants to learn tribal languages of the 
State since it has been noticed that not many Government employees have 
attempted to learn tribal languages. Tt was also felt necessary to include more tribal 
languages in the list of tribal languages in which Government servants would be 
eligible to appear under the existing rules. The enlargement of the list became 
necessary as a result of addition of some new tribal communities conSequent upon 
the merger of the Feudatory States in the province of Orissa. It has also been found 
Necessary to include some fresh categories of officers in the list of officers eligible 
to appear in the Tribal Language Test in order to extend the facilities to various 
officers who have to come in contact with the tribals in administrative and develop- 
mental Spheres of works. 


Thus progress of education among the tribals in Orissa during a period of one 
hundred years since 1855 has been made in a very irregular manner and not to the 
satisfaction of the tribal subjects. Due attention could not be given to all categories 
of tribals either during the British rule or even after the Independence. They are 
yet to see the light of civilization. The Government on its part should protect the 
illiterate aboriginals from socio-economic oppression through education. In the light 
of enquires conducted, involvement made and attempts persisted by Persons like 
Mr. Symington, Mr. Griegson and Verriar Elwin in the Central Provinces and Bastar 
area, schemes should be prepared by the Government for injecting interests among 
the tribwls towards better progress in education and civilization at last. 
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THE RISE AND FALL OF THE SATYABADI GROVE SCHOOL, 1909—1921 


R. N. Dash 


The Satyabadi Grove School was founded on the 12th August 1909 by 
Pandit Gopabandhu Das and continued till the 21st January 1921 A. D. for 
a. period of about 12 years. Serious lapses in modern education in Orissa was 
a challanging task before the youth during the late ninetenth and early twentieth 
centuries: Pandit Gopabandhu, the chief architect, inspired, mobilised and 
incorporated his asSociates to set up the school. It was not to expand such 
institutions for class-room lessons and schooling for certificates with the goal 
of Securing jobs. The attempt was to produce serious thinking learned persons 
and to tL repare ah army of sensible and devoted national buildess. As such the 
aim was towards incorporation of valuable indegenous methods reoriented in 
the modern lights as well as beneficial western ideas and methods applicable to 
the national conditions. Thus self-sacrifice and austerity to a possible extent was 
prepared as against extravaganza spreding through British oriented English 
education. The ultimate aim being the national liberation. The experiment was 
facing pressure from the ruling quarters as well as from the ignorant Conservatiyes. 
Though the institution became a model to earn approbation from different quarters 
yet the decision of Pandijt Gopabandhu to sacrifice the school in the cause of 
national movement clinching it away from the university affiliation paved its way 
towards extinction. However, it remained an ideal, on inspiring novelity and 
diversified in its venture for many more such institutions of the future to come but 
yet remained unparalled in its uniqueness. 


The spread of education remained jin disarray after lcng years of unstable 
rule independent Orissa which found a proper ventilation to be recognised. 
Pandit Gopabandhu, the rising interllectual and natijoralist organiser draw his 
inspiration from his preceptor Muktar Rama Chandra Dash of Puri who in 
turn was inspired by Pandit Haribar Dash Sarma, the founder Headmaster of 
the Puri Sanskrit High School in 1865 A. D. Pandit Harihar Dash belonged 
to the village Sti ramachandrapur near Sakhigopal and was famous for his 
unorthodox activities and views towards other religions, foreigners and their 
education. He was advocating education beneficial to the people regardless of its 
origin in India or outside. Pandit Gopabandhu picked up the education fervour 
from his afforts through the initiation of Muktar Ramachandra Dash. Pandit 
Harihar brought about a revolution in introducing English, Sansktit aud 
vernacular education in and around Puri in his capacity as a member of the 
Education Committee of Orissa for Puri during the great famine popularly known 
as ‘Na-Anka?. Through his efforts primary and vernacular schools as well as 
Sanskrit Tols were established around Puri. In his village Sriramachandrapur 
he established a vernacular school and a tol. But Pandit Gopabandhu ushered 
a new direction to this thought and brought in austerity and self-sacrifice in order 
to impart education to the students. His venture was towards cheapest, residential 
and work-based education which would ultimately be beneficial to the service of 


the society. 
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The background of the school can further be traced in the vow taken by 
four youngmen (i.e. Acharya Harihar, Pandit Nilakantha, Pracharaka Ananta 
Misra and Pandit Gopabandhu ) in the year 1902 by the side of the Bhargavi 
river near Suando, the village and birth place of Pandit Gopabandhu. 
When Gopabandhu was in the under-graduate classes ( 1901-1902) he came 
across the sensational news of the formation of the Deccan Education Society 
in Poona. He was inspired by this and called for a meeting of the fellow students 
and proposed to form a similar society for the spread of education in Orissa. 
In this connection he wrote about the ‘Fergusson College’ in Satyabadi to Jet 
the people know about the society aNd the college established with its patronisation 
{ Satyabadi, 2nd year, No.3, 1916 Mesa). Corroborating this the Satyabadi 
School Report ( 1912-13 to 1917-18 ) records, ‘Seven years before the Satyabadi 
School came into being some of its workers, then at college and school keenly 
recognised this supreme need for their people and felt a vague anxiety, peculiar 
to young minds, when first struck with a moble inspiring idea. Happily this 
was not a passing thought. With the advance of years it hegan to settle down 
as a fixed idea which they made up their minds to work out’. The first meeting 
of the Utkal Union Conference (31st December 1903 to 2nd January 1904) 
wes held at Cuttack, It greatly inspited Pandit Gopabandhu. As a result the 
Utkal Youngmeun’s Association was formed in July 1904 with Gopabandhu as 
its Secretary. The rules of this association among other things outlined that, 
the poor students are unable to avail higher education due to short of funds; 
they should be properly funded for higher education. The other guiding rules 
which concerned the students included ‘arrangement of extension lectures for 
the mental, Physical and moral development of the students; to impart industrial 
and technical education to organise general libraries and help develop fellow 
brotherly feelings, to arrange meetings and debates; to get them exposed to the 
thinking processes of the social workers, teachers and politicians and the ssrvants 
of the country; and to make avail of the national and foreign games for them’. 


The state of education in Orissa during the time of establishing the Satyabadi 
School was far from qualitative and still less quantitative in comparison with 
that of Bengal. Moreover, the entire edcational system jn Orissa was not 
independent from the control of the Government. Very many measures adopted 
by the Government were expensive and there was no Scope for nationalistic 
and self-sacrificing public work to be undertaken by the students. Public 
initiatiative to organise educational institutions were costly enough and difficult 
to get recognition from the Government. So when the Satyabadi school was 
organised Pandit Gopabandhu and his associates realised it. In the Satyabadi 
School Report it is stated that “Several means for promoting education in Orissa 
were now discussed. The following features of the present system pressed upon 
the attention of the organisers as calling for remedy. 


(1) The daily increasing cost of education 
(2) Buildings and furnitures as necessary factors of efficiency 
(3) Aversion of students to manual Jabour 


(4) The want of the old world familiar relation between the teacher and 
the pupil. 


(5) The unsuitable surroundings of schools in towns 


(6) Necessity for moral and business training. 
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The above rules spelt the echo of the Utkal Youngmen’s Association’s eleven 
resolution sponsored by the Utkal Union Conference in the 30th July 1904. 
The school and college books were not imparting independent national thinking 
and truth to the students. Pandit Godavaris has written in his autobiography 
that during the movement to discard foreign clothes at Puri in 1905 they came 
to know about nationalism. Earlier they read in the course book that to establish 
peace and dispel disorder created during Moghul and Marahata rule the God 
himself appointed the English people as the ruler. Pandit Godavaris has said that 
no less an Indian of the stature of Nagendra Ghosh had written these words. Thus 
there was an attempt to propound the divine origin of the English to rule this 
country. When Pandit Gopabandhu was reading Law (1905-06) at Calcutta he was 
consulting with probable future workers for the formation of an education society 
in the line of the Deccan Education Society. Thus, prior to the establishment of 
the Satyabadi School there were serious debates, consultations, considerations, 
proposed morality, ideal, sacrifice, and as such history bebind it. But the most 
important consideration was simplicity and austerity in the line of the Gurukula 
system. 


The first experiment started in tbe year 1906-07 at Nilagiri where Acharya 
Harihar was requested to join the newly built High School by his classmate 
Uma Charan Das. But soon he left the school and Pandit Gopabandbu was requested 
to become the headmaster. A few months of self-sacrificing service for the cause 
of education and the students at Nilagiri earned for Gopabandhu and Harihar 
sympathy of the local people but on the other hand the displeasure of the Political 
Agent and the ruler. They feared that the enlightened students will cause breakdown 
of the administration in the native estates. This episode at Nilagiri brought him to 
the conclusion that the backward princely estates are not the proper places for 
experiments in education. The service to the people and self-sacrifice had no value 
before the rulers and as such the future citizens should be moulded and tempered in 
such a way that they will tide over all backwardness for a developed Orissa. 


+ During this time, Gopal Krishna Gokhle formed the ‘Servants of India Society’ 
in Maharastra. Its members were self-sacrificing young Servants besides being highly 
educated. Simple and regulated life was preferred by them instead of being money 
earners. Again, the Fergusson College formed by the Deccan EFducation Society 
was the resort of nationalist leaders during that time. Its teachers were building 
ideal human beings Who have been leading a life of simplicity and austerity. The 
teachers were accepting a token salary with ‘vow of life-long poverty’. It is no 
wonder that Pandit Gopabandhu and his associates were influenced by these 


ideals. 


The Gurukula system as adhered to by the ‘Dayananda Anglovedic College’ 
at Lahore inspired Gopabandhu in shaping the ideals of the Satyabadi School. 
This system vouchsafed for the open-air Schooling in a residential atmosphere at 
the teacher’s place. The students of these Gurukula Ashram Schools known as 
Brahmacharins were practising moral restraint to be strong and educated. Subse- 
quently they were getting vedic and Inidan Studies which is supplemented by the 
TesSons from the European texts. It is believed by them that the western activities 
should be incorporated, judging and regulating the same properly, with the eastern 
simplicity. Pandit Gopabandhu bad written about ‘Gurukula’ in “‘Satyabadi 
bringing about its salient features which are beneficial for the Students as well as the 
considerations of the organisers and advisorS (Satyabadi: Ist year No. 1, Ist year 
No. 2 and Ist year No. 4). The Satyabadi group advocated an open-air system taking 
into consideration the Gurukul a system but deviating from It after Judging | or 
own point of view. The School report states that, “But a reversion to this ancient 
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course of Indian is almost impossible in these days and could not be Successfully 
attempted by the young batch of workers who all come from families without much 
competency. But much of our educational cost might be curtailed without any 
sacrifice of efficiency. This attempt at minimising the cost suggested the idea of the 
open-air school to which the tradition of the Gurukula still lingering in some Patha- 
salas and Tols lent support”’. The Gurukula system was adopted by the organisers of 
the school to practise austerity, in a natural surrounding. 


The aim of establishing the Satyabadi School was stated inits Report. It 
reads that “1. The organisers believe that itis the right of every child to be 
educated. Like the water of the river, light of the sun and the moon, air of the 
nature and like the spiritural light dispensed freely among mankind from age to age, 
the intellectual light should be liberally imparted to those that are in need of it”. 
The organisation of free and liberal universal education and dissemination of 
knowledge through Out the mankind was contemplated before starting the Satyabadi 
School as a regional unit. The Universal Education League was thought of in this 
process. The school Report further notes that, “If the aim of education were to 
make the young man fit for the battle of life, our education has signally failed to 
attain this object, in as much as the young man that come out of our schools and 
colleges find themselves fit for nothing except desk work. Although the area of 
education in this country is still limited and cannot compare favourably with that 
in other countrjes, the employment of many of our Educated men in some useful 
occupation has now become a serious problem. It was decided that in the school 
to be started Sufficient provision should be made for exercise of the hand, eye and 
other limbs of the body’’, Another consideration according to the Report was 
that “In the purely secular character of our present education the necessity of 
moral and religious training has to be recognised as very serious and pressing. 
Moreover, oUr education has become too literary; A little business training is an 
absolute want. It was also thought necessary that our youngman Should be made 
to appreciate the value of morality in business”. The most important consideration 
as was explained to two of the future workers of the Satyabadi school by Pandit 
Gopabandhu is noted by Pandit Godavaris Misra which may be rendered as 
follows—‘‘That lakhs of rising young man are being moulded by wrong notions 
incorporated in the books prescribed for the courses. As long as the English are 
here these books will remain. But useful teachers will draw different conclusions 
from the same. It is because of that the Satyabadi School has been contemplated”, 
( Dash; 1975 : 131 ) 


The aim being clear and workers chosen in their making the site was to be 
selected. The decision of the site was taken in cosideration of the following,— 
that institutions should be located away from towns, amidst quiet, bealthy 
surroundings. This is more necessary for this country which is rural in its nature 
and tradition but were of late, the educated people have become so indifferent to 
village life and consequently a communion between the educated and their less 
advanced country neighbours is wanting. So the proposed school was to be started 
in some country place. (School Report) Ultimately the place was selected with 
the advice of Bhakta Kavi Madhusudan Rao, the then Inspector of Schools. 


With the hope to impart free or cheap education as compared to the costly 
methods of the Government, the necessity was felt for the establishment of the 
Satyabadi Grove School. As such, all precautions were taken to observe austerity 
in the selection of site, building, furniture, healthy exercises, hostel facilities, 
teachers pay, etc., prescribed by the English administration. In this connection 
Pandit Gopabandhu was creating public opinion as well as explaining that expensive 
education was to be given up. ( Satyabadi, 5th year, Nos. 3 & 4: Sikhyar 
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Mahuirghata, 3rd year, Nos. | & 2: Sikhyara Sahayata ). In order to counter 
this and to prepare tae nation for a revolution for its freedom Pandit Gopabandhu 
formed the ‘Universal Education League’ in 1909. Among its aims he had pointed 
out that the first thing whichthe League should do for the accomplishment of 
its objzct is to start a solleg? at s>n2 convanient centre. When this is done, the 
establish n2nt of schools ij ths country will be easier than now, for the college 
may b> constant source of supply of workers for carrying on the work. 
Thus the League will have a nunb:r of educational institutions under 
its management, and ths Satyabadi School will b3 the first to be placed under 
it’? (Dash : 1975 ; 134). Besides, ths Satyabadi School was intended 
to prepare nationalistically oriented educated human beings for the progress and 
stability of the country. To build such people the education was to be moulded 
from the every begining. As such, in M. E. School was started at Satyabadi with 
the ain to make it grew in years to a full fledged educational institution 
to be completed in the college level bringing out well built educationists ever prepared 
to shoulder all hazards of nation building. For this Pandit Gopabandhu travelled 
various places and collected informations about the organisation of less expensive 
nationalist oriented colleges like Santiniketan ( Satyabadi : 3rd year, Nos. 9, 10, 11 
and 12, and 4th year, Nos. 4 and 5. Bolpur Santiniketan; Satyabadi : 2nd year 
Nos. 5th to 7th : Daulaupur; Satyabadi; Ist year, No. 3; Gopalkrishna Gokhle: 
1917, Satyabadi : 2nd year, No. 3 : 1918; Fergusson College ). i 9 


The member of the League were electing a council which in turn was electing a 
Governing Body. The junior members of the League were taken from the students 
to be trained by it to serve the cause of education after the completion of their study. 
The league was to start a college which would become a constant source for the 
supply of workers to set up schools in the country. The school report has further 
stated that, “ The intending young workers devided themselves in to working and 
earning me nbsrs.- The duty of an earning member was to finance the scheme as 
best as he could by earning money either by service, profession or any other honest 
means, while a working member had to do the actual teaching work. A member of 
one class, if he liked, might come to the other class. This division was made when 
all the workers were at college... ... ecru. (School Report; 1918). 


The formative period-—The Satyabadi Schoolwas started on 12th August 1909 as an 
ML. E. School, For the same the attempts of the villagers of the Visvanathpur and 
Sriramachandrapur to set up M. E. Schools where two Middle Vernacular Schools 
within an area of a mile from Satyabaci were just abolished, were postponed by the 
advice of Pandit Gopabandhu Das. The M. E. School of Sriramachandrapur was sacrl- 
ficed to the great cause with all its school materials including the teachers who were 
{a ken to the new Satyabadi M. E. School ( Das: 1963: 108 )- Thenew Satyabadi 
M. E. School started to function in Satyabadi Temple Committee Bungalow at 
Sakhigopal. One acre of land leased out for the construction of the school building 
and the hostel by the temple authorities. A number of nineteen students were 
admitted at the first instance. To protect the students from sun and rain a thatched 
house was erected with brick masonry walls. There was an emotional beginning. 
Pandit Nilakantha has written about it which can be rendered as follows: ““ One 
day with a measuring tape in hand a cart load of bricks both of us (Pandit 
Gopabandhu and Pandit Nilakantha) reached behind the temple. It was a thick 
jungle to young Chhuriana plants. There Was nO Space to stretch the tape in a 
straight line. We could not know where to place the bricks. But that was the mate- 
rial beginning of the great Satyaba di School”. (Das: 1963:106-7,) The School was duly 
recognised by the department as a Middle English School and the member on the 
roll gradually increased. The school waS managed by a Committee with Babu 


Gopabandhu Das as Secretary (School Report: 1918:5) 
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The raised pavements were prepared in the grove to hold classes Which were sitting 
‘under the shades of trees to give a trial to the open air idea’. To hit upon this novel 
idea Gurukul a system provided the base and the natural surrounding around the 
Satyabadi temple the place for experiment. About the open air school the School 
Report says that, “‘and in this nothing was found to complain against’”’. The open 
air school served two purposes, i. €., reduction in the cost of building anda serene 
atmosphere to recall the Gurukula system of your. And idea of the open air grove 
school is obtained from the description given in a Bengali Magazine ( Appendix-I ). 


The same has been rendered into English as follows:— 


*“ An area of about fifty acres adjoining the Temple of Sakhigopal is covered with 
Palm and Bakul trees: in the midst of these green foliage, this School has raised 
its head to proclaim its immortal fame. We spent very pleasant and peaceful 
moment during a whole afternoon in the company of teachers and students of the 
school under the shade of these trees and this pleasure jis unique in our life. 
Satyabadi School is a remarkable institution’’( Dash:1964: 149 ). In another 
Bengali Magazine ‘Vijaya’ Suresh Chandra Dasgupta wrote that ( Dasgup ta; 
1914: Vijaya, Vol. 3 No. 7 ) . More vivid descriptions of the grove school at Satya- 
badi is found to be given by Prof. Rai Jogesh Chandra Ray Bahadur Bidyanidhi 
( Appendix-Ili ) . 


With the introduction of the open air school at Satyabadi Pandit Gopabandhu 
did not rest silently. He was keen to introduce the system in different parts of 
Orissa and Bihar in order to reduce the expenses of costly building in the efforts 
of establishing schools. With his instructions Pandit Nilakantha Das, the Headmaster 
of the Satyabadi School read a paper captioned’ ‘An open ait school’ in the 
conference of the Headmasters and Deputy Inspectors of Schools. In this paper 
he had defended the experiment of the System and suggested for its extension and 
adoption by the education authorities. This was followed by the visits of the 
Inspectors of Shcools, D. P. I. of Bihar and Orissa, health authorities, District 
Magistrates, eminent administrators and educationists, Vice-Chancellor of Bengal 
and the Governor of Bihar and Orissa to asses the soundness of the system. The 
school Report notes that, “The novel feature which this school posses and with 
which it has favourably impressed higher authorities is, as bas already been 
indicated, its open air system. The usefulness and advantages of this system are 
with us a matter of conviction and every reasonable opportunity is taken to 
promulgate the system in the Education Department”. As such, the Education 
Department of Bihar and Orissa Were fully convinced and admitted the relevance 
of the System in India. In the words of Mr. R. Mc. Combe, Inspectcr of Schools, 
“It js clear that a High School in India can be efficiently conducted through 
the greater part of the year in the open air, provided it posseses a piece of land 
shaded by plenty of trees. And it appears that for usS¢ in the rains a building 
of the simplest description, consisting mainly of the roof and partition walls, is 
all that is required. It is strange that it has taken so many generations to make 
this discovery”. The nature of the grove is given by Mr. M. V. Duke, Inspector of 
Schools, where in he has stated among other things that, “There was no glare 
owing to the splendid protection afforded by the groves. A slight shower of rain 
which fell while I was visiting the classes, did Not even penetrate to us” 
(Visitors Book:Satyabadi School). Pandit Gopabadhu in the editorial discussion of 
the Satyabadi ( 1918-19 ) praised the excellent literary creations of ancient India and 
the education in the jungle atmosphere. In treating the subjects ‘Vanavanr’ (the 
voice of the jungle) and Khola School (open air school) he had conveyed the readers 
and the people in general about the cheapest methods of disseminating education 
to all. He has conveyed that the Satyabadi. ‘Open air school’ was recognised by the 
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Government of Bihar and Orissa. Pandit Gopabadhu thus achieving success in his 
efforts . declared that hence forward open-air schools could be established at suitable 
places in opportune moments. In the same discussion he further stressed that “It is 
hoped that henceforward the District Boards and the local authorities will help the 
a pp such type of schools’”’ (Satyabadi: 1918-19: ¥ol. IV, Nos. 8,9,10, 


The ausnority practiss in running the School became evident in the first 
speech delivered by Pandit Gopabandhu, the Secretary of the school in 1910. 
Among other things he had shown that the monthly expenditure of the school was 
Rs. 55. It was running from the school fees and donations alone. But the income 
from the fees paid by the students did not exceed Rs. 15. During that year the 
number of stundents rose to 85 (Dash 1975:136). The rate of school fees in the 
Satyabadi School during 1918 between RS. 0-75 to Rs. 2, i. e.— 


First and Second classes Rs. 2°00 
(lith and 10th classes). 


Third and Fourth classes Rs. 1°50 
(9th and 8th classes). 5 


Fifth and Sixth classes Re. 1°00 
(7th and 6th classes). 


Seventh A and B classes Re. 0-75 
(5th and 4th classes). 


Coachinle (Seventh B class) Re. 1:0 (School Report) 1918: Appeddix (IV) It has 
been stated in the report that ‘The rate of tuition fee was nominal and a very small 
income was available from that source”’, (School Report: 1918:5, the Establishment). 


The M. E. School at Satyabadi was proprely organised after Pandit Nilakantha 
Das joined the School on the 11th October 1911 A.D. (School Report (1918) after having 
his M. A. degree from the Calcutta University. In the year 1912 during the month of 
January the fourth class (8th class of the Matriculation) of the High School was 
opened (School Report : 1918). Rama Chandra Rath, another working member of 
the League joined soon after Pandit Nilakantha. After Pandit Nilakantha joined as 
the Headmaster he began to introduce many reforms in the rules of the school and 
the hostel. [t was in the beginuing decided to have a residential school and to build 
the students from the very early stage in order to be nation builders devoid of all 
conservatism and superstition. Even the Satyabadi School was not an end in itself. 
The School Report has said that “‘The Satyabadi School is neither local nor denomi- 
national in its aim and character. In its main guiding principle is recognised the 
necessity of Universal Education for all men.... The School is but the beginning of 


a wide educational movement” (School Report), 1918). 


In the residential set up the Headmaster regarded himself as the headman in the 
family of teachers and students and the young teachers were like elder brothers who 
were anxious to share the joys and sorrows of the young persons in their charge. 
The Headmaster used his knowledge and influence to make the teachers as useful as 
possible and the teachers made work in the school and the life in the hostel interes- 
ting, pleasant and enjoyable... . The Headmaster used to ask the teachers to submit 
their class notes to him for supervision and it was his responsibility to bring about 

uction and the volume of work done”. (Dash : 1964: 


niformity in the method of instr a 
on Te ss further known that “The Headmaster and other teachers were sitting in 
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one big hall where they used to carry on mutual discussions on the problems of 
students and of the school. It was the practice with every teacher in the beginning of 
a Period to devote ten to fifteen minutes to discussions of the courses covered in the 
Previous class and also to collect the exercises of students which the teachers took 
home an d examined with great care. Towards the end of the period the teacher used 
to extract answers from students on the portions done in that class. ... The teachers 
were alSo in the habit of going roulld each student in the hostel and helping the 
weaker once in case they had any difficulty in understanding their Jessons” (Dash : 
1964 : 50). He introduced coaching classes to equip the backward students 
properly (Mishra : 1966 : 10). 


Pandit Nilakantha was a reformer not only for the methods of teaching but 
also for the removal of orthodoxy and superstition. He was earlier known for his 
‘violation of the Brahmin norms by ‘keeping a mustache. Now in the school he 
introduced the common messing system. The students of the Satyabadi School, 
irrespective of caste and creed were sitting together in the dinning hall. This was 
unbearable to the surrounding conservative brabhmiNs. So some of them requested 
Pandit Nilakantha to make separate arrangements for the touchables and non- 
touchables. But Pandit Nilakantha turned down their request telling that “Tam 
the chancellor of all the inmates of this hostel. My wife would have been cooking 
and serving these children as her own, I cannot discriminate on case and religious 
lines between these Sons. Excuse me” (Das : 1963: 112). The other measures of 
reform were learnt by the Students in an indirect way. To attend to the cholera and 
malaria affected persons in the hostel, not to be superstitions to the ‘Kalasi’, to be 
free and fearless in debates, writing of poetry and essays, to uphold the truth, etc. 
Moreover, Pandit Nilakantha challenged the orthodoxy of the society in several 
earlier essays in the ‘Amar Thila Karana Thai Pare’, etc. All these have contributed 
to the wrath of the Brahmins who took all steps to destroy the institution. On the 
22nd March 1912 the school suddenly took fire and consumed a Well equipped library 
and furnitures alongwith the ‘buildings’. The school report has categorically stated 
that, “The good name of the school and the spirit with which it was concucted 
spread gradually and attracted pupilS from different parts of the district. But nearer 
home a danger to the continuance of the school was brewing at the instigation of 
some envious people who did all they could, in the name of Society and religion? 
(School Report, 1918). 


In 1912 soon after the fire Acharya Haribar Das resigned from his post as the 
teacher of the P. M. Academy and joined in the Satyabaci School. In January 1913 
the 3rd and 2nd classes equivalent to 9th and 10th classes of the Matriculation was 
opened. Pandit Godavaris Misra joined the School on the Ist May 1913. The same 
year Pandit Basudev Mabhbapatra, joined the school. In 1914 Pandit Krupasindhu Misra 
entered the staff of the Satyabadi School. Though broadly the teaching staff was 
completed according to the requirements of the school yet we do not get a complete 
list of those people till the School Report was prepared in 1918. As per the School 
Report the staff included (School Report : 1918 : Appendix VI)— 


1. Babu Harihar Das Acharya ..He also does teaching in the School. He passed 
First Arts. 


2. Babu Nilakantha Das, M. A, ..Headmaster, Superintendent of the Hostel, 
President of the Library Association, President 
of the Mess Board. 


3. Babu Godayvaris Misra, M.A.B.T ... Assistant Superintendent of the Hostel, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Directors, Bank and Store. 
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4. Shri Krupasindhu Misra, M.A. .. Ll oid of the History Club; Auditor of the 
ank. 


5. Shri Basudev Mohapatra, B.A, .. Block teacher in the Hostel 
6. Shri Gangadhar Mahapatra, .. Secretary to the Bank 


Intermediate. 

7. Shri Paramananda Misra, .. Block teacher in jhe Hostel, Secretary, 
Intermediate. Reading Room. 

8. Shri Ramachandra Rath, .. Assistant Superintendent of the Hostel 
Matriculate. 


9. Babu Banchhanidhi Misra, .. Block teacher, Secretary Lallegro Club 
Matriculate & Kavyatirtha,. 


10. Pandit _ Bhubaneswar Rath, .. Head Pandit 
Kavyatirtha. 


11. Babu Madhusudan Misra -. Passed Vernacular, Mastership 


12. Shri Dhaneswar Mabharana, .. Drawing Master 
passed Several Branches, 


G >vernment ‘Art School, # 
Calcutta. 

13. Shri Lokanath Mahapatra .. Gymnastic Master 

14. Shri Bhagabat Sutar .« Teacher, Carpentry class 


15. Shri Narayana Sumanta Patnaik. .The Honorary teacher of the Agriculture class 
The names of some other teachers missing from the list, probably due to their 
absence at the time of the preparation of the Report, but available from other 
sources include:— 
1. Shri Haladhar Mahapatra 
Shri Artatran Das 
Shri Tilak .... from Midnapur 
Shri Bhaskar Rath 
Shri Binod Bihari Routray 
Shri Benugopal Acharia .. Teaching Geography 
Shri Aparna Panigrahi .. Music Teacher ( temporary ) 
Shri Ratnakar Pati .. President, debating society 
Shri Achyutananda Misra 
. Shri Satyabadi Tripathy, Weaving teacher, Manager, Satyabadi Press. Besides 
Pe a available some other teachers who have entered the staff of 
the school but left after a brief stay were teaching English, History and Oriya 
(Misra, 1966: 55, 75, 76,94). 
1 houlder 
hers were not teachers alone in the school. They had tos > 
ନ since most of them are workers as per the terms of their 
mem bership in the Universal Education League. Hence something more was expected 
f them. The School Report states that, “To make teaching efficient there must be 
ciicient ` teachers and even the efficiency of a teacher does not always lie in high 
educational attainments but in the spirit and devotion with which he works. The 
single minded devotion of a teacher iS possible when he is sufficiently remunerated 
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so as to be above all possible wants or if he takes a lifelong TOW of poverty to 
serve education aS his life’s calling. The former alternative could not be adopted”. 
The report specifically noted that, “It was out of question to engage 
teachers on high pay”. Pandit Gopapandhu during his joumey to 
Ganjam for the collection of subscription for the school revealed the role of teachers 
for the Satyapadi School before Pandit Godavaris Misre and Pandit Krupasindhu 
Misra, two of the future teachers, which may be rendered as follows:”.. The primary 
requirement is teachers, those, for the sake of truth and the progress of the country, 
could sacrifice their own self to build lakhs and crores of human beings. A potter 
makes the images of Gods in clay. But true human beings are to be built from the 
human body. This is a very difficult task; put there is no other way left. The Efdglish 
have kept us unarmed and we cannot fight like that of America for independence. 
Nevertheless we can prepare such people who could not be ruled by the English 
depencing on the brute force” ( Dash: 1975 : 131 ). Thus the teachers of the Satyabadi 
School were no teachiug staff alone but the makers of revolutionaries with & 
clear goal to make the country free through enlightening education 
and self-sacrifice. Pandit Nilakantha has written that “we were hearing about 
the public schools like Eton, Harrow and Rugby of England; particularly about 
Edwin Arnold of Rugby’ (Dash : 1963:103). Arnold was known as a devoted 
teacher building the students with affection and care. The teachers of the Satyabadi 
school equally and more dedicated their heart and soul for the students. 


The Satyabadi School Report categorically states in ‘The Future’ that, “‘An 
intending Life member of any grade will have to serve a period of probation before 
he is finally admitted on the recommendation of the Board of life members. Some of 
these details have been settled in the case of the Life members of the Satyabadi School 
where the under-graduate Life members, in view of their zeal, experience and 
devotion are treated on equa footing with the Graduate Life members, in the matter 
of voting and consultation. 


The scale of remuneration of the Graduate Life members is as follows. It is 
however, the maximum. 


Masters Rs. 60-00 
Bachelors Rs. 50°00 


There lives will be insured for Rs. 2,000 and after twenty years of service, 
when they will be free to retire, each will get half of hiS pay as pension- The present 
scale of remuneration of the Life members of the Satyapadi School has been finally 
fixed and will be given effect to from April 1918” (School Report, 1918). The 
example of teachers of the Satyabadi School completing the probationary period 
as per the principles of the League is alSo found in the School Report. Tt states, 
“Babu Banchhanidhi Misra, a Matriculate Kavyatirtha, has in the meantime 
completed his period of Probation and is now 2a working member. Some otheis are 
still under probation’’. 

The self-sacrificing zeal of the teachers of the Satyabadi School was attested 
from their acceptance of the amount as pay. In the beginning the pay was less. 
From the visitor’s remark of Pandit Ramaballav Misra, Dist. Magistrate of Puti, 
dated the 24th April 1912 it is known that the headmaster was taking Rs. 30 
as his monthly pay. On his Second visit on 23rd December 1913 the same remark was 
repeated, Viz. “‘The staff consists of several Graduates, two of whom are M. As. 
.. These-gentlemen as well as others are working on very small remuneration barely 
enough to meet one’s minimum requirements (School Report: 1918: Appendix VI ). 
It was a question of Practising austerity. In this conhMection jit may be quoted from 
Navya Varat, The Bengali magazine of the 6th April 1913 which writes,- 
(Appendix TV). 
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Pandit Nilakantha in his autobiography has written that he was gettin 
Rs. 40, Acharya Harihar was getting Rs. 40, Pandit Goduvaris Misra’s i 
could not be determined and all his expenses were met from the school and 
its account was maintained by Acharya HariharDas, Pandit Krupasindhu Misra was 
getting RS. 50 and it was his remuneration for all times to come (Das:1563: 
115-6). But Ramachandra Rath whose sacrifice surpassed many others were getting 
Rs. 6 per month ( Das:1963: 111-2). Mahatma Gandhi wrote in ‘Young India’ 
on the 13th April 1921 that, “Orissa has workers too. Pandit Gopabandhu Das and his 
band live on rice and dal. After non-Coperation the workers have reduced themselves 
to the lowest honorarium even as little as ten rupees per month ““(Dash: 
1964:1354-5). The remuneration of the teachers were nominal all through :nd 
a statistical account noting year-wise school fees collected and pay paid towards 
staff can be shown as follows basing on the School Report of 1918. 


Financial Pay of Staff School fees & REMARKS 

year (payments) fines (Income) 

1912-13 Rs. 1,568°65 Rs. 1,291°94 The anna and 
pie of the old 

1913-14 Rs. 2,753-00 Rs. 2,645°36 currency has been 

F converted into 

1514-15 Rs. 3,452-77 Rs. 4,684°12 the present decimal 
system by the 

1915-16 Rs. 5,349-65 Rs. 6,506:45 author, 

1916-17 ` Rs. 5,603°52 Rs. 5,409°37 


termine reg 
eo rr ll ll lll arte 


1917-18 Rs. 5,303:34 Rs. 5,434-70 


rr Ln — i ieee 
es er a 


N. B.—The figures prior to this date was lost by burning of the school on the 22nd March 1912, Tbe 
figures till 1921 arc not available. 


The variation in the pay of staff aS well as school fees during these years are 
due to incorporation and desertion of teachers and students in the school. 
The teachers were hard working and selfless. This is not only evident from 
the above statistics only. Prof. Jogesh Chandra Ray had also written about it 
in ‘Bharatbarsa’, a Bengali journal (Appeadix-V) that-- 


: School was intended to be a residential school and as such 
the PT indispensable part of the same. The reason was that the want 
of old world familiar relation between teacher and the pupil hampered the 
growth of education in India. This could only be achieved in establishing a 
togetherness of the ‘teacher and the students. The remedy stated in the Schoo 
Report is “constant companionship is necessary and this is pcSsible oy, a 
Boarding School which the workers aimed at in their very concept | 
school (Appendix-V1). Further, the, Report say5 “The objet ate in the 

i i ssible’”’. Because 1 I 
i a uD and in consequence most of them hate their 
homes and look down upon their village people as dirty and ନ €. 
In his remark the then D. P. I. of Mo eg I I i a 

¢ . Savs at.. ....tne bo Up 
(Pandit ops on PP oy make them discontented with the conditions 
SxPoneN they are likely to pass their lives”. To avoid these the hostel living 
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was mids cheap for the students. The monthly expenditure of the mess 
attached to the hostel per student was Rs. 3'62 paise (Das Gupta: 1914; 
Bijaya, (Bengali) (Vol. If, No. 7). The School Report of 1918 notes it as 
RS. 3:75. In course of time the amount roSe up to Rs. 450. The rich and 
ths younger StudeniS Were dining in a Separate mess and Rs. 2 was charged 
extra for them. In 1913 the expenSeS were Rs. 3°42 per student. (Navyavarat; 
1913: Vol. 31, No. 2). An accouiat of the hostel from 1912 to 1918 réveal its 
economy as followsi— 


Year Income in rupees Expenditure No. of REMARKS 
in rupees students 
1912-13 103-68 94°56 150 The anna and pie 
of the old currency 
1913-14 616°56 4009-06 234 has been converted 
into decimal coinage. 
1914-15 95425 785-00 258 
1915-16 1,197°00 632°75 237 
1916-17 ।1,388'00 72787 
1917-18 1,289-00 79056 241 


N.B.—Previous years accounts and later accounts not available, 


The hostel had a democratic administrative set up divided into blocks and 
groups. The grourgs were under elected monitors and the block under the Assistant 
Superintendents who were generally teachers appointed by the Superintendent, i. €., 
the Headmaster. The boarders were changed half-early and placed uncer suitable 
monitors who enjoy some control over them. The mess and hostel management 
.was taken by the students themselves without much dependence on the cooks and 
servants which was seen in the Santiniketan. The management include keeping of 
mess accounts, purchase of vegetaples and other articles, care of the ajling students, 
helping the‘ weaker and junior students in their study, look after the moral chara- 
ters, practiss gardening and manage stores and banks; joint entertainment pro- 
‘grammes, debates and preparing of seminar papers, Contribute articles to magazines, 
‘rendering voluntary services during festivals, attending ailing but helpless people 
in the local hospital, etc. In all these students were intimately and enthusiastically 
‘helped by the teachers. The hostel living was also not luxury for the teachers. 
They were putting themselves together like the students. In this connect 
Pandit Godavaris has written that, “In a small room five of us were living. 
The house was a single thatched room. Harihar babu (Acharya Harihar Das) had a 
6 ft. by 7 ft. mosquito net in which all of us were lying together. (Misra: 1971: 152). 


The Utkal Union Conference supporting the praiseworthy work rendered by the 
school adopted a resolution on the 30th December 1913 which was moved by 
po Narayan Bhanj, the Raja Saheb of Kanika and seconded by Fakir Mohan 

enapati. 


In the year 1913 the school buildilg was cohstructed after it was burnt down 
in 1912. The day when the foundation stone was laid Was attended by the teachers 
and students with enthusiasm. Chandra Sekhar Misra, a contemporary student 
of the school had written the occaSion which may be given in a nutshell; “All the 
students of the school irrespective of the classes were present on the spot. The coins 
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in rupee and its factional denominations ( one from each ) minted on that year and 
the names of all the teachers written on a piece of paper were packed in a bottle was 
kept inside a wooden box. Itwas kept inside a wooden box and burried inside 
the fuundation pit at the North-Western corner of the building and covered by the 
earth. Following this the construction was started ( Misra; 1966:44). In the 
next year ( i.e. 1914 ) the school building was completed. This year Pandit 
Gopabancdhu applied for the reccgnition of the school to the Calcutta University 
in the month of January and this Was accorded on the 25th October 1914 ( School 
Report 1918) for onc year. Thereafter it was being renewed yeaily till 1917 and 
on 12th September 1917 permanent recognition was obtained. With the first 
recognition in 1914 ths formative period was over and the school was stabilized 
{0 function and make Serious experiments in various ways. 


Stability— 


From 1914 till the ena of January 1919, for a period of about five years 
the Satyabadi School made rapid strides in various directions. The teachers 
and students were working with their might for the betterment of the school. 
Students from various corners of Orissa and outside the State were pouring in. 
The Satyabadi School hostel became the largest of its kind in Orissa division 
(School Report 1918). Children of the common people from® all the. corners 
as well as the children of the Kings, Zamindars, Rulers and high officials of 
Orissa came to Satyabadi for their studies. Besides, children from outside 
Orissa also joined the school for their education (Misra: 1917: 155-6). 


During this period attention was paid to various activities of the students 
besides the classroom education. In ‘The Remedy’ the School Report stated 
clearly, “It was decided that in the School to be started sufficient provision 
should be made for the exercise orf the hand, eye and other limbs of the body”. 
Thess exercises include physical exercises, carpentry, agriculture and gardening, 
weaving, music, social service, etc. 


The physical exercise was compulsory for the students particularly for the 
boarders who constituted the majority of the students in the school. .The boys 
were given relaxation from the same where they were found unfit for it due 
to disability, illness, etc. Instead they were engaged in gardening, book binding, 
hedge-making, etc. for the exercises of their different limbs. The Report notes 
that “Besides the English games, Indian athletic Exercises are practised in 
which the teachers take part with the boys. The visiting authorities like 
J. G. Jennuings, the D. P- I, R. Mce Sir Edward A. Gait, Lieutenaut Governor 
st Bihar and Orissa, appreciated the ‘proficiency and skill exhib ted’ by the students 
of the school. Two of the students who in their later life became Utkal Bhima (Padma 
Charan Mohanty) and Kalinga Bhima (Radhashyama Das) were the prodtcts 
fF this school. Mr. W. V. Duke, Inspector of Schools noted that, I only wish the 
Drill Masters of the school could all pay a visit to this school. 1 think they would be 
some what less satisfied regarding their present methods and results, if they did”. 


| s was a part of technical training opened in the year 1917. 

The 5 ta, t There are five regular students. They work six hours 
a day, both morning and afternoon”. The students who were willing to have it 
were attending for a period of 45 minutes a day. But the regular students 
ht at nisht. It was hoped by the school that ‘poor students should earn their 

d bY ma ual labour and enable the:nselves to study in schools’. To Spread 
en none poor people maintenance of regular students in the carpentry 
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class was attempted. The Report has further stated that, “ Almost all the almirahs, 
shelves an i tables of the School were made in the carpentry class. The basket 
made of sandal wood with the designs on it, which the school presented to 
Sir Edward Gait on the occasion of h’s visit to the school on April 27th of 1917, 
was prepared here”. Mr. W. V. Duke has observed that the school provides a 
mistry instructor and the tools, the socicty (co-operative society or the stores) 
supplies timber and the boysmake al:nirahs, etc. and sell the.n to the school, other 
boys etc. Its working period is 430 to 5°15 Pp. M. daily ”. The carpentry class 
prepared shields and crowns jntended as prize articles jin games and in the 
competitive recital of sanskr:t verses (slukas) respectively. Training for the prepara- 
tion of foot-rubs on cocoanut fibres were also imparted to the students of the 
school (Dash: 1975:327-8 ). 


The practical lessons on agriculture and gradening were imparted to the 
students s nce the school was in the M. E. stagz; Tho School Report States that, 
*“T ands measuring about twenty acres have been acquired on lease and by .purchase, 
and cultivation has been undertaken?’ on the same. In this class also regular and 
casual students were getting education. The Report further states that ‘* Almost all 
the students of the school however, at sometime or other work in the school garden 
or on the fields. They dig earth, carry water, rear plants, reap corn and do all Sorts 
of field work. ‘Themain object is to bring home to the boys the dignity of labour. 
In a certain season of the year the School garden sends out its products to the 
market after supplying the needs of the students in the hostel. For the Sehool 
12 acres of land was received on lease from Choudhury Naraha;ji Das, the Zamindar 
of Bhingarpur. 


The weaving class was opened ‘as an experiment’ and two local weavers were 
appointed after they Were trained at the Cuttack Weaving School, The school later 
appointed Satyabadi Tripathy as teacher after he received training in weaving. 
There were also training imparted on the weaving of mats, coir mats and such other 
types to the boys in the optional classes. The Satyabadi School in its later phase made 
provision of two hours for the students to learn and prepare threads in a charkha 
( Dash : 1975 ). 


The Satyabadi School introduced mus:c into the school on experimental basic. 
This was probably influenced by Santiniketan where Rabindra Sangeet was included 
in tke morning and evening recitals and prayers of the hostel. Pandit Gopabandhu 
visited this institution and wrote about it in ‘Satyabad?’. From the vis'tor’s remark 
of Mr. R. Meco mbe, Inspector of Schools, Orissa Division it was known that ‘A 
musician was brought here from Parlakhemund;’ for a few months. This musician 
was Apparna Panigrahi, the noted singer of the time. 


The most outstanding of the introductions and experiments was the social 
service. These services were rendered to the victims of cholera during Car 
Festival at Puri, villages taking fire, in helping the helpless patients to be admitted 
to the hospitals, etc. The School Report States that “This js considered as a 
part of the school work. No opportunity is lost which given the boys a chance 
to work for their neighbours. They work always with their teachers.” The 
Report also stated that, “It is by this social service that the School earned the 
good will and favour of the people even at a time When there was opposition 
from interested parties. Help is often rendered to pilgrims coming to Sakhigopal”. 
From the School Report it is further known that social service was included in 
the daily routine work of the students. The Report reads “there is a tule in the 
hostel that the inmates of each room will look after and serve the patients, if 
there be any in the hostel, by turn each day. They prepare medicine and diet 
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with their own hands. Even the little ones do it. Each batch of workers notes 
the condition of the patients and the treatment given in a Tegister for the 
guidance of the succeeding batch next day”. It is also known that the students 
of the higher classes were offering voluntary services during the outbreak of 


famine, material and innuncationsin the floods to the affected villagers (Dash: 
1975: 329). 


The Satyabadi School had started a bank and a store in 1916. The School 
Report has stated in ‘The Remecy’ that “our education has became too literary. 
A little business training is an absolute want. It was also thought necessary that 
our youngmen should be made to appreciate the value of morality in business. 
Thus to impart business and management Jessors in practice the school started 
the bank on co-operative basis. The teachers, students and others connected with 
the school were entitled to hold shares. The school and other corporate bodies, 
such as Students Association, the Mass board, etc. may take shares. The bank 
receives and advances loans to the shareholders. Both the bank and the store 
are mainly managed by students under the supervision of a member of the 
teachimg staff’”’ (School Report: 1918). 


The school students foim.ed corporate bodies like the Youngmen’s AsSociation, 
the Kulasammilana or the Assembly of students, the Historical® Society, etc. 
presided by a teacher. The Youngmen’s Association was purely of literary 
and academic character. Essay writing, debate and discuSsion on a particular 
subject were its principal work. The Association had two branches. The senior 
branch belong to the members reading in higher classes and the junior branch 
included students belcw the fourth class or the matric eighth class (School Report 
1918). 


The Historical Society consisted of selected members who take part in the 
study of history. Attempt was made to foaster in them a spirit of research. The 
subjects of discussion were purely historical] including those on custom, tradition 
folklore etc. prevailing in particular localities, which the students had occasion 
to see and examine (School Report 1918). The excursion conducted through 
the guidance of the teachers of Satyabadi School were prior preparations of 
the discussions to be conducted in the historical society. It Was through these 
discussions the historical books like ‘Barabati Durga’ and ‘Utkal Itihasa’ got 
their better shapes to be published. 


1 1 teachers and was 
The Kulasammilana was the assembly of the students and 
held on every Saturday devised primarily to arrange get-togethers of the hostel 
inmates. Convyersatjons, speaches and discussions through quotations of extracts 
from the books and magazines were made in these meetings. From these meetings 
developed a monthly meeting known by the name of Lallagro Club. This was 
a forum for the ventilation of literary passtime activities of the students and 
occasionally of the teachers. Unescheduled poems, easy essays were read and 
assages from known authors recited in it along with the expression of innocent 
no The ‘Slokanta’ and country game ‘Dudu’ now known on Kabadi’ was 
arranged through the activities of this club and crowns and shields presented 
to promote group spirits. 
i jcati ‘Satyabadi’ magazine 
benefitting from the publication of the mag 
the to oF which to the purchase and Eo of a 
? j d education in Orissa an e teacher 

Press’. It was intended to sprea hg rr 
ibuti : There was a special branch Kep : 
Po be oich was giving scope to the students to develop their 

literary activities (Satyabadi : 1918 : Vol. I, No. 12). 
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The students, particularly the younger stucents, were bringing out a hand 
written bilingual monthly magazine (Misra : 1966 : 102 and School Report 1918), 
but at times wrongly mentioned asa quarterly magazine, Dash : 1975 : 329) 
which was circulated among ithe students after being rectified by a teacher. 


The Samaj was later brought out from the Satyabadi Press. But jit had 
little to do with the stucents beside their participation as helping workers for 
which they were being remunerated. The nature of help included folding, affixing 
stamps anc mailing, It was a scheme of earning while reading and the poor 
students were benefited by it. 


As a part of the promotion for optiona] studies and to bring in efficiency in 
education the school library was organised. It was mostly a contributary one anc the 
school authorities added much of its collection by supplementing from the school 
fund. From this developed the ‘Class Library’ system where selected books were 
kept in the classes to suit to the temperament of the students as well as to promote 
knowledge beneficial to them. This was being conducted by the teachers but the 
students were maintening issue registers and catalogues. With the school library 
there was a readingroom attached to it which was kept open from 7 to 9 P.M. 
Daily, week]y.and monthly papers and periodicals in English, Oriya, Bengali and 
Sanskrit were brought to the school specially by the generosity of the well-wishers, 
patrons and many managers and publishers. 


Periodical excursions were arranged for the students and all these were 
‘pedestrian campaigns’. The places of visit were not only to the monuments and 
places of historical importance but to the insignificant places, places of tourist 
interest, for the sea bath, etc. during which the students Were allowed to enjoy 
and act themselves free but being watched by the searching eye of the teachers 
from a distance. 


Besides usual school hours in other seasons the novelity of the introduction 
of the twice-a-day school hour was introduced during the three summer months, 
1. e., from March to May. In these days the school was sitting from 6 to 9 and 
3 to 5 in the morning and afternoon hours respectively. 


Another aspect of the school was the formation of the students union in the 
school. This was promoting discussions on national education, unification of 
outlying Oriya tracts, eradication of untouchability, village union, eradication 
of superstitions, female education, the dignity of poverty, etc. on a broader scale. 
The inspiration for this were obtained from the teachers (Dash : 1975 : 328). 


Besides these, the teachers were taking all care to built the educational place 
of the students soundly anc if necessary introducing novel methods, such as 
coaching classes to intensify the same and to help the weaker students of the 
classes. 


The Satyabadi School made provision for keeping a register of the ex-students 
and the progress of those students were noted in their college life or in professional 
footings in order to make necessary changes in the school curriculum which might 
benefit the students in their future life. These students were advised and encouraged 
to Keep correspondence with the school authorities so that they do not cease 
to be a part of the school even in their later standing. They were also invited on 
various occasion and they find it a pleasure to attend. 
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The evening of the school came in the year 1919. That year on the 7th February 
Pandit Godavarish Misra left for Chakradharpur in the Singhbhum district. Pandit 
Gopabandhu was with him when he left Satyabadi ( Misra : 1971 : 177). This 
Very day Pandit Krupasindhu Misra joined as the headmaster of the Bahadagoda 
High Schoolat Midnapur. ( Utkala Dipika : 19-3-1919 ) probably a mistake for 
Bihar. Pandit Basudev Mohapatra, another teacher of the school joined there 
earlier (U. D. 19-3-1919). Though Pandit Nilakantha was in the Satyabadi School 
for sometime after 17-9-1918 yet he was not the headmaster of the school. On 
20-9-1920 Pandit Nilakantha joined the Calcutta University to teach Oriya in the 
M. A. classes (Das : 1963 : 221). Pandit Krupasindhu joined the Satyabadi 
school sometime before 5-6-1921 as the Headmaster ( Proceedings, Satyabadi 
Sanskrit Tol : 1921 } and continued as such till 1923. Probably it was necessary 
to convert the school to & college or to start a separate college soon after 1918 
when dissensions surfaced among the teachers who were ever anxious to rise above 
a restricted at:nosphere. That was also the aim of the league. But the ripples 
of this moment could not touch Gopabandhu’s mind or the question of economic 
viability refrained him from the same. As such, the hore to toe the line of the Deccan 
Education Society in forming the college and spread education could not be pursued 
properly. Inspite of the internal strike in the school studies were being conducted 
properly and the school made fine result in the University examination. 


Another difficulty was faced by the school due to Pandit Gopabandhu’s joining 
the Congress Movement in the year 1920. The movement took anti English campaigns 
and promoted Swaraj movemeats which Was innimical to the English interest in India. 
The Satyabadi School as the centre of the Congress Movement under the leadership of 
Gopabandhu naturally incurred the displeasure of the English rulers. The kings and 
the Zamindars who were helping the Satyabadi School remained aloof from it. The 
large sums which Were pouring into the school gradually reduced. Even Madhu 
Sudan Das (Mr. Das) could not appreciate the idea of linking the school with the 
Congress. The public could not compromise with the actions of Gopabandhu and his 
colleagues who left the school for other destinations and mingling themselves with 
the movement. So the number of students in the role were dropping out. The induc- 
tion of other teachers from different schools purely for Congress Movement and 
Swadesi Revival consequently brought about failing in the standard of education. 
Inspite of this Satyabadi teachers were very much independent in their spirit and 
Joyal to the school. The example of Pandit Krupasindhu Hota who joined the 
Satyabadi School leaving Khurdha High School may be cited in this regard. He 
joined the Satyabadi School sometime in the first half of the month of April, 1919, 
(Utkala Dipika : 1919 : 12th April). 


The act of the working committee of the school on 21-1-1921 was the 
most pathetic of its kind. It could not but pass the hopeless the resolution 
adopted by it on that day. In this meeting it was decided to convert the 
school into & national school ( Dash: 1975: 326 ). This meant the sessation of 
the University affiliation of the school which bewildered the stucents and their 
parents about the future of their children. It is commented that, ““.... This was 
a very wrong decission taken by him (i. €. Gopabandhu ) but when emotions 
cloud the vison of a man, it is very difficult for him to appreciate the claims 
of rationalism. Satyabadi High School was not an ordinary school; it stood 
for a new culture, new literature and a new idea and within a short span 
of twelve years, it had spread its glow through out Orissa” ( Dash: 1964: 101 ). 
Thus the students who remained in. the school after that were virtually very 
poor who could not find other means to pursue their studies elsewhere. Thus 
devoted and highly educated teachers, University affiliations and whole 
hearted dedication for the study of the children the school was shaken to the 
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root and finally crumbled down to insignificance. The Government was also 
feeling deeply for the running down state of the school. So, “Appreheusive of 
the closure of the Satyabadi School, the Government of Bihar and Oriss&® had 
voluntarily made an offer to grant of twenty-thousand rupees ( RS.20,000 ) for 
the school. But Gopabandhu spurned ijt”’ ( Dash:1964:101 ). Adcressing the teachers 
and the students of the school he said, “‘Friends, government have made an 
offer of Rs.20,000 for the school. You know that this school has been affiliated 
to the University to meet the demands of public opinion. I am a non-co- 
operator and I fear that my continued association with this school is likely 
to injure its interest but at the same time 1 realise that our goal is not to 
receive aids from the government, or to increase our powers or to turn out ‘a 
few students annually with a little of western education; rather our aim jis to 
develop education, desire for service and progress of the land. The Satyabadi 
School is by way of partial fulfilment of these aims. It is therefor improper 
for us to remain aloof from this peaceful movement in our npational life. 
I know that the way is hard aud troubles lie ahead. It may be that this glorious 
institution which we have built up with so much care may disintegrate. I have 
no desire to instigate you either this way or that. I have merely expressed what 
I have thot ght abcut it. You arte all educated and considerate men, You can find out 
your own, path” of duty “‘( Dash:1964 : 101-2 ). But nothing could prevent the 
school from the émotional fury of the moment. In later times looking to the 
existing school on the spot Pandit Nilakantha aptly remarked that, ‘“‘a school 
has been built on the ashes of the Satyabadi school”. Even Pandit Gopabandhu 
deeply mingling in the national movement and being kept behind bars for a 
longer Pericd could not pay n uch attention to the School. Thus pathetically 
the end came to this national institution, Single of its kind to earn the 
sympathy of the whole of Orissa, to be ]Jamented later on. 
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THE FIRST CONGRESS MINISTRY AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF E)UCATION IN ORISSA 
1937—1939 


Ashok Kumar Patnaik: 


Education js a powerful weapon in the hands of a society to fight 
against ignorance, orthodoxy, obscurantism and all other social ills and can 
unleash new force to transform the society by rousing popular consciousness. 
This was the simple reason for which throughout the :‘nedieval period, the 
kings and monarchs tried to contain not omly the spread of education, but 
also the form and content of it, so that it could not bring any amti-feudal 
upheaval. The same attitude was adopted by the British later. Fora long time, 
the British Was mot interested to bring modem, scientific, western knowledge 
to the Indian People. The East India Company took no interest in education 
except opening a few institutions of oriental learning. Even the Christian 
missionaries, who later played a pioneering role in spreading western 
education in Indja, were intentionally kept away fron such educational 
activities. During the second phase of British rule, from 1813 till the sixties 
of the same century, because of the growing demand of a large number of 
low-paid English educated e:nployees jn the lower position to run the company 
administration and the business of European merchants and planters, a number 
of schools and colleges to give English education were opened in Various parts 
of the country. This culminated in the expansion of English education towards 
the closing years of the 19th and the early years of the 20th century, from 
where came the educated elites who were the leading figures of the Indian 
National Movement. 


With the birth of a Separate Orissa province and the inauguration of a 
popular Government controlled by the Congress Party, the long cherished 
desire of the people for .development in various Spheres including education 
was hoped to become a reality. The three members of the Congress ministry 
premier Biswanath Das, Shri Nityananda Kanungo and Shri Bodhram Dubey were 
themselves highly qualified persons who got immense benefit out of western 
education. It opened before them a new world of people’s struggle in global 
sphere for freedom, equality, social justice, etc. The western education with its 
positive value shaped the political views and actions of the ministers, Congress 
leaders, prominent legislators and public figures in the State. So it is natural 
that the people who got benefit out of Western English Ecucation in their 
life and realised the value of it in rousing national conScjouSnes$S Could not 
close the door of education to their fellow countrymen when history had 
conferred on them the glory of leading the newly formed Orissa province as 
its ministers and legislators from 1937—1939. 

The inauguration of the first popular ministry in the province had created 
lets of enthusiasm and also expections from a people, who had for centuries 
forgot the meaning of popular rule. AS expected, during the election campaign 
and in its programme since inception, ‘Congress stood for the expansion of 
education among the common mass imcluding tribals and other depressed classes. 
Tn its ‘election manifesto, Congress promised to inaugurate a novel scheme of 
free, universal primary education. With such promises, hopes and asprrations the 
popular Congress ministry took charge of the office under premier Shri Biswanath 
Das in July 1937. 
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The educational programme was outlived in the first budget speech of its 
premier on 30th August 1937. Edtrcation in this newly fermed province wag 
a real and living problem before the Government. The schools and colleges 
of the province weie not uncer any single administrative unit. The schools 
and colleges of North Oriss& were affiliated to the Prtna University ard that 
of South Orissa to Andhbra University. Uncer such circumstarces, there were 
differences in syllabus, system of education aid examiaticn ard all other 
allied matters. The integration and reorganisation of tke educetional edmini- 
strative machinery to a workirg order was of primary imrfortance and the 
ministiy wanted to SolVe it as soon as pcssible.! Along withit, the Government was 
bent an reorganising primary, micgle afd secondaiy education in order to 
“develop the highest and best in pation”.” The Goveinment also announced 
a too ambiticts propcsal to provide one schcol for every village with a 
population of 500 or nore. It also expressed its earnest desire to encourage 
higher education among the Harijans, hill tribes, criminal tribes and other 
backward communities by givirg adcitional scholarships and stifencs 
and opening special schools for them in their areas of inhabitation. 


To streamline the academic reorganisation in the province ijn varjous 
spheres, the Government setup five different committees with specific 
responsibilitiés. They were— 


(1) to advise on the question of reorganisation of whole Seconcary 
education; 


(2) to revise certain discretionary rules in Bihar and Orissa Education 
Code and Madras Education Rule ; 


(3) to examine and report on the question of establishment of a Univer- 
sity for the province; 


(4) to advise on the questicn of a Board of Islamic Education; 


(5) to evolve uniform system of Primary Education for both the parts 
of the province and to examine the adoption of the Wardha Scheme 
of basic education in the province. 


The major problem that confronted the Government was the gigantic 
question of eradication of illiteracy as a part of massive national campaign. 
To thimk of such a task under colonial condition with limited tTesources was 
simply impractical. So as a reasorable measure, it intended to spread literacy 
among adult male population within the age-grcup of 18 to 45 years in 
the first instance. The Government came forward with funds for propaganda, 
payment for teachers, preparation cf separate text books for the purpose and 
establishment of separate libraries. As ‘proposed, the measures were expected 
to expedite the process of removal of illiteracy within a short span of three 
years only.“ A provisional Mass Literacy Committee was appointed during 
1938-39 and 2 peripatetic mistresses for teaching the 3 R’s to acult women 
in ‘Puri and Sambalpur ‘Municipality area were appointed.’ Such measures: of 
litreacy campaign created tremendous enthusiasm and drew public support and 
there was a. Ceésire on the part of the illiterate .people to learn alphabets and 
‘the three. R’s.S Unfortunately, this -. noble. campaign could: not be .sustained 
due to’ the sucden resignatjon- of. Shri Das’s ministry in 1939,...Jf:the campaign 
¢ould .bave persuaded . further. - ullder. subsequent. Governments; -Orissa.. would 


-* 


not have to be ashamed’ of high raté of: illiteracy’ till todays: wt rf cP 


7 ae 
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, A major pledge of the Congress Party in her election manifesto was to 
introduce free and compulsory primary education and after assuming the 
office, it started in right earnest jin that direction. The Government sent a 
team of three members to study the operation of such a scheme in the 
Princely state of Baroda and proposed to introduce the same in various local 
self-bodies in the province”. But the scheme remained in the proposal 
stage due to the paucity of funds with the provincial Government and different 
local self-laws prevalent in various parts of the province. Only it was ijn force 
in Banki Union in Cuttack district and Paralakhemundi Municipality during 
1937-38. Still then while in the Paralakhemundi Municipality, it worked 
smoothly, the Banki Union Board was reluctant to take strong measures to 
improve attendance. ‘(ay The sudden demise of such a promised scheme later 
brought much criticism for the Congress Ministry from various quarters. 


If we compare 1937-38 with 1936-37, we find the number of Primary Schools 
fell from 7,569 to 7,559 inclusive of boys and girls, though the number of total 
student strength rose from 279, 715 to 281,815 an increase of only 2,100 students. 
There was the opening of 7 new Girls U. P. Schools during the year with 520 
more girls in the rolls with an additional expenditure of Rs. 3,549. The number 
of Government recognised Primary Schools rose from 61 in 1936-37 to 65 in 
1937-38. The number of boys in primary classes increased by 1,374 but the 
expenditure on them came down by a shocking amount of Rs. 98,646. This had 
affected the per head expenditure at primary level ijn general. During 1938-59 
period, the number of Primary Schools further reduced to 7,752, j. €., by 7 in 
number but the students-on-roll increased by another 5,109 and expenditure 
increased by Rs. 1,19,825. But the expenditure on girl students decreased by 
Rs. 1,853 though their number increased by 119. But the situation under the 
next Government ministry during 1939-40 was still worse as the number of all 
classes of Primary Schools fell from 7,552 to 7,525 and total expenditure was 
reduced by Rs. 42,825 with an increased students’ strength of 7,601. The 
situation was still worse for the girls. While the number of girls attending 
Primary Schools increased by 513, the expenditure for their education came down 
by another Rs. 2,722. So the emphasis on girls’ education by the Congress and 
the subsequent Governments showed a downward trend since 1938-39. The overall 
per head expenditure on primary education during the Congress regime showed a 
po trend while moved downwards in the graph during the next ministry that 
ollowed it. 


In the primary level, there was an alarming trend of drop-outs iଳB Various 
higher classeS. For example for boys. (b). 


Year Class I Class II Class II Class IV Class V 
1936-37 42:5 24-9 180 9:2 5°4 
1937-38 415 25'5 18:4 9:4 52. 
1938-39 54:73 19:62 1428 7:34 _ 403 


So for every . 100 students ‘admitted in- Class 1, at the’ ‘end of .the : year, there 
are nearly .50%- drop-outs and when. they .reach, Class:IV/V; their.-number: comes 
down to a single digit: It is ‘explained.“by;a -:contemporary: ¢ivil servants :J.: N. 
Mohapatra’ that the’ phenomenon was: due: to :irregular. attendances inadqeuate 
staff, poor salary of teachers, want of accommodation and grant-in-ajd in 
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Ganjam district. Some of the abovesaid explanations speaks of inadequate fund 
allocation which hampered real progress of education at primary level. Even the 
number of night schools recognised by the Government in 1938-39 was 31 with 


827 students which showed some .decrease in comparison to the two previous 
years 7(c). 


The Congress laid much emphasis on a new scheme of education, known as 
basic education or. popularly called Wardha Scheme of education. It ajimec at 
mental, intélleetual and-moral ‘development of children, encourage the spirit of 
self-help, cignity ‘of labour and a system of education which would be national 
in real term. The ‘system aimed at introduction of vocational training jn primary 
‘schools. It wanted to create a ‘complete man, fully prepared to meet the require- 
ments of the motherland, which was not possible fully under ‘the existing 
educational system. The Zakir Hussain Committee and the 
Committee constituted by the Central Advisory Board of Education had 
recommended the adoption of such a scheme. The Congress Government came 
forward to implement it on experimental basis to lay the foundation of a more 
creative system in the country. A Boarc of Basic Education with Shri Gopabandhu 
Choudhury as its head was Set up to organise anu supervise the system ° Three 
educationists were sent to study the working of the scheme at Wardha. Also, 
six teachers were sent there for the traimjmg purpose. Jnitially, the scheme was 
confined to twenty-five villages around Bari in Cuttack district having the same 
number of schools. Already at, Bari, Gopabanchu Choudhury had establi- 
Shed an Ashram for quite sometime and had mace it a base of operation for 
Congress activities and movement. The Government hopec to spreac the scheme 
to more number of schools depending on the Success of the scheme in the schools 
of initial introduction. The Government created a post of an organiser of Basic 
Education. The experiment involved an expenditure of one and half lakh of rupees °, 
In so:ne middle and higher elementary schools vocatjonal subjects like gardening, 
farming, tailoring, weaving and carpentry were introduced!’ While the scheme was 
gajning popular appreciation, some opposition members headed by Shri Brajasundar 
Las raised objections and later brought a cutmotion on the budgetary demands of 
the ministry for grants to these experjimental schools. The Government, of course, 
remained firm on the utility of such schools and the Assembly fixed the minimum 
number of schools that was required for carrying on the experiment to be twenty- 
five’, But all hopes of a revolutionary transformation of education shattered when 
the Congress Ministry resigned and the next Government started the basic school 
experimentation due to heavy expenditure in the early part of 1941 with a vague 
plea that no craft other than spinning could be introduced owing to the lack of 
sujtable instructors 2, 


In the secondary lJevel (both High School and Middle English Schools) there 
was a constant growth in terms of number of schools, students and expenditure 
throughout the period. [gn the first year in office, the number of schools increased 
from 216 to 229 with increase inthe rolls from 30,427 to 32,255 and expenditure 
increased from Rs, 10,23,150 to Rs. 10,69,387. Jn the second year, the respective 
figure was 237 schools, 34,587 students and expenditure of Rs. 10,82,257. Of couree 
this trend continued even under the subsequent Government in 1939-40. In case of 
girls, in spite of the increase of the number of girl students in 1937-38, the expendi- 
ture came down marginally and in the next year, though the amount of expenditure 
increased, it was not sufficient to meet the needs of ‘the increased girl students in the 
secondary stream. The same was the .case under the subsequent Government also. 
So the question of encouraging the women’s education in a big way was still out of 
focus by the political leadership of that time. 
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Another aspect of the high schools education was the supply of light refresh- 
ment during the midday recess which Continued in Several h’gh schools in North 
Orissa ant an attempt was made to introduce the system in midcle Schools in the 
districts of Puri and Cuttack’: But one wonders, why the scieme was there in high 
Schools and efforts t0 introduce in midcule schools, Whereas the midday refreshment 
requirement should have béen moved in primary level specially in rural areas, tribal 
and depressed class localities where the food would have served as in inducement 
for the half-fed children to get an incentive to come to the school and thus served 
the purpose of increase in student stiength, a step towards universalisation of the 
primary aeduction & eradication of illiteracy. The Secondary Education 
Committee underto advise the Government on. (1) Depifovihcialisation 
of Zilla Schools in North Orissa; (2) Establishment of aStatutry 
Board of Secondary Education in Orissa, (3) Grant-in-aid system. 
Pt.Godaavarish Mishra was formed on the recommendations of the conimittee, the 
Government, vecided not to. provincialise the aided high schools in Orissa, the 
decision Perhaps taken under the condition of financial constraints. Another 
positive step of the Government was to introduce Oriya as the medium of instruction 
in all the high schools of North Orissa and some of the high schools of South 
Orissa”. It is a great service to the cause of Oriya language in the infant province 
of Orissa. 


The Congress policy of promoting social, ecohOmic, educational and cultural 
life of aboriginals and other depressed classes was reflected inthe budget speecH of 
the Premier for the year 1937-38; where he stated: “It is our earnest desire that 
these classes, kept backward and depressed; should have theif due place in society 
and make their contribution to the highest Well-being of the country”. Itis only the 
reflection of Gandhian Policy towards these sOcjal groups. To give practical Shape 
to this policy; the Government undertook various measuies, like awarding the 
students coming from these categories special scholarships, reduction and remission 
of fees in ecucational institutions, free supply of books afid slates; special aitange- 
ments for their accommodation jn hostels and capitation grants to Schools teaching 
students of these classes. Besides these facilities, they were exempted from the pay- 
ment of admission fees in colleges’. The Government granted Rs. 5,000 in 1937-38 
and Rs. 7,000 in 1938-39 for the award of scholarships to Harjjan stucents?. The 
total expenditure of tje provincial Government oii the education of the children of 
aboriginal tribes increased from Rs. 1,51,607 in 1936-37 to Rs. 1,68,749 in 1937-38 
and Rs. 2,36,837 in 1938-39: The number of schools spécially meant for Schedule 
Castes it the province was 505 and expenditure incirréd in 1936-37 was Rs. 1,28,730. 
But during 1937-38, tie number of schools feduced to 442 with a students strength 
reduced from 37,539 in the previous year to 33,649”, The number of schools were 
reduced due to the closure of some badly managed schools and classification of 
others for aboriginals and hill tribes. Yet the expenditure rose from Rs. 1,28,730 to 
Rs. 1,52;391 in 1937-38: This speaks of the increased per head expenditure of the 
Government on these unfortunate sOcijal section. Yet the closure of some institutions in 
their locality might have brought some problem for some Schedule Caste stndents and 
their parents as their ganeral poor economic condition woulc, have prevented to move 
toa telatively distant institution with many allied social problem. During 1938-39, the 
number of such institutions in the province reduced further to 295 with a student 
strength of 37,325, though increased in comparison to 1937-38, still less than what 
it was in 1936-37. Unfortunately, the expenses in 1938-39 on their education Came 
down to a more Rs. 47,6002. So again we findthe Government expenditure per 
head reduced cirastically. The same was the case with the students coming .f rom 
criminal tribes. Their number werit on decreasing from 1;776 in 1936-37 to 1,110 in 
1937-38 and 858 in 1938-39 with accompanying decrease in expenditure. Probably, 
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due to the lack of a special type of education for them, their interest in the tradi- 
tional education went on decreasing. The Government sanctioned generous grants 
to the Harijan Sevak Sangha for managing two hostels, for the students coming from 
that category?!. Besides, the Government provided funds for the building of a hostel 
named Kaibalya Kutir for harijan students at Cuttack®, However, the downward 
trend of number of students of Schedule Caste and criminal tribes shows the failure 
of the Government to motivate these groups for education. 


The Government was also concerned with the problem of education of the Oriya- 
speaking population in the nearby provinces. The Government realised the problems 
faced by the people in these areas to geteducation through the medium of their 
mother-tongue and a fear of cultural comination over them by other linguistic 
groups. So the Congress Ministry gave the orcer to open the dcors of schools and 
colleges in Orissa province to the students from mearby Oriya-speaking areas in 
other provinces. When an order was issued by the Bihar Government to abolish 
Oriya in the Schools at Jamshedpur, it was rescinced on the request of the Govern- 
ment of Orijssa®. 


At that time, Orissa had no University to regulate and co-orcinate higher 
education in the province. The Government was conscious of the importance of a 
University as the highest seat of learning and centre of autonomous intellectual 
movement in the province. The Government convened a conference of eminent 
ecucationists of Orissa on 13th January 1938 to discuss the probleme and prospects of 
establishing a separate University in the province. A seven-member committee 
under the Chairmanship Pandit Nalakantha Das was constituted to prepare a 
cetailed report regarding the proposed University* Because of the infighting in 
Congress and various otjer problems, the committee could not submit any report 
till the resignation of the ministry. It was really a sad plight of the Government 
and its functioning, which failed to expedite the matter. It was left to the next 
ministry and its Education Minister Pandit Gocavarish Mishra, who was a member 
of that Seven-Member Committee, to obtain the credit of establishing a separate 
University, Utkal University, for the province. 


Conclusion: 


Looking in retrospect, there is a general appreciation of the efforts of the first 
Congress Ministry to initiate a number of measures to acvance the cause of education 
in Orissa. Indeed there were some advancement in’ the field of education by 
opening of more and more schools and enrolment of increasing number of students 
during the period under study. The thought of establishing a Board of Islamic 
Education in Orissa for the Minority muslim population constituting 166% of the 
total population of Orissa®, who had no electoral or political influence in the 
Province speaks of its. 


(1) The general expenditure in the bucget and the education. 


Year Revenue in Expenditure in Expenditure 
Budget Budget on Education 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 
1936-37 1,70,36,000 1,55,56,000 40,63,049 
1937-38 1,84,66,000 1,75,78,000 40,61,392 
1938-39 1,82,00,000 1,81,29,000 41,94,651 


CTO 
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And out of the total expenditure, the percentage of governmental expenditure was: 


Year From Government From local fund From fees From other 
sources 
1936-37 46:62 % 25:23 % 16°66% 11:49 % 
1937-38 48-89% 21°92 % 17:35% 11-88% 
1938-39 65°09 %% 6:93 % 17:03%% 10:95 % 


tC 


The first table shows that every year the Government has some surplus in the 
bucget, but that surplus was not diverted to ecucation or more specifically to the 
primary and compulSory education which starved of funds and the seriousness of the 
Government again questioned here. In the second table we can see the contribution 
of the Government in terms of percentage of total expenditure on education ranges 
between less than 50% to 65% during the period. As ectcation is a welfare activity 
and under the then colonial Cconditjon of socijo-economic under-development 
of the province, the governmental funcing, become imperative and the 
figure in the table again speaks of priority towards education by the 
G5vern.nent. If we take table (1) & (2) ‘into consideration 
even the paltry sum spent of education came not entirely from Government, but 
nearly 50 per cent outside Government _ sources. Jn comparison to male, the percen- 
tage of expenditure on female education iS satisfactory but not in primary level, 
where the catchment is made initially. 


The desire of basically orthodex and backward, n.uslim population of OriSsa, to 
maintain their distinct cultural and educational identity as a Separate and contri- 
buting stream of Indian Society in the Same way as the linguistically minority oriya 
population in various neighbouring provinces yearn for their separate linguistic 
identity. But this ambitious programme was not realised during the period. 


Looking at the various educational planning of the Government, one can trace 

the distance between idealist dream and reality of the time. A plan is made with 
fixed priorities, tentative targets, realisable programme and that too looking at the 

; purse. Orissa, roughly having the same population as Assam, with more than double 
! the population of Sindh, and three and half time that of Frontier Province at that 
! time was having much lesser reyenue than those States and the State budget was 
; handly handicap, no government could ever give prioiity to free and compulsory 
education for all, eradication of illiteracy enough funds for separate Tslamic 
education, starting a University etc. That was perhaps why in the initial Stage, the 
government setout vigorously on these tasks but later Tealised the limitations of 
and constraints before the government and the pace of its enthusiasm Was contained 
substantially. The initial enthusiasm gave way to complacency and the cause of 
education though advanced was not up to satisfaction of all concerned. If the 
ministry could have declared war on illiteracy or implemented its much publicised, 
popular programme of Universalisation of primary education, perhaps the province 
would have achieved substantially and the functioning of the ministry in this 
regard would have become ideal & eye-opener to all other provincial ministries in 
the then India. Till today, education under successive congress or non-congress 
Governments both at central and provincial level remains neglected and with 
gradually decreasing budgetary allocations in terms of percentage of the total 
budget to education does not stand any chance of real improvement both in form 


and content. 
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EDUCATION OF 5S. C./S. T. IN ORISSA DURING POST-INDEPENDENCE PERIOD 
Prof. K. C. Panda 


Education of Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribe children is a major 
concern in our Society. These two groups Constitute a sizable proportion of 
the population of the State and constitute important segment of our social fabric. 
These communities not only represent different ethmo-lingual groups put belong 
to disparats: levels of social economic development. Both the groups have a 
different social evolutionary history in terms of the clusturing and concentration 
and the social isolation, sprad over ages. The tribal communities have culture 
of their own which varies among tribal groups having symbiotic relationship 
with the ecological conditions. While the Scheduled Caste group have been 
spread over widely and mingled with the traditional Hindu communities have 
until recently remained segregated from the general stream of our Social life 
under the fadisn of umtouchability. $ 


Unprecedented transformation in the tribal society and in the social upheaval 
of the Scheduled Caste have taken place in recent years which is essentially a2 
post-independence phenomenon. There has been a steady increase in interest 
in educating the tribals and the Scheduled Caste in a planned manner through 
yarioUus programmes and policies. The 1986 National Policy Framework has 
amply emphasized the need to bring a cultural revolution by educating the 
S.C./S.T. and several other minority groups. In this frame work, if one looks 
at the past, one would be a little dismayed on the fact that how froma zero 
base in the scale of education and modernisation the two groups such as tribals 
and the 5S. C. have come up the age, inspite of several Social taboos, stigmas 
and repressive pressures. 


The purpose of this presentation is to look at in a more indepth as well as global 
way of the education of the 2 groups, with Specific reference to the State of Orissa. 
So far as the State is concerned, there is significantly a greater number of tribal popu- 
lation than the Scheduled Castes (1466 %) with regard to the total population. Hence, 
the presentation of the paper has been centred around certain essentials: 

1. Population of the community and literacy figures 

2. Enrolment in primary level 

3, Enrolment in MiddjJe School level 

4. Enrolment in High School level 

5. Enrolment in Higher Education including professional education 


6. Numbaesr of teachers drawn from the respective community 


7. Rural-Urban imbalances and district disparities 
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There are certain limitations. It has not been possible to go into the 
various dimensions specified with respect to each tribe or community within 
S.C. category. The other limitation is the non-availability of data with ‘regard 
to the 1951 census in any documentary form with specification. 


An attempt has been made to make an analysis of the constraints that 
has been responsible for the relatively slow rate of progress and the best 
a solution for accelerating the educational development of the S. C./S. T. 
children. 


Education of Scheduled Tribe 


According to 1981 census (1991 figures are yet to be made available) the number 
of tribal papulation is 59,15,067s which is & 16°62% increase over the 1971 figure which 
jis also large enough compared to the other State. Among the 62 tribal communities, 
15 communities constitute 84-18%, of the tribals. But after 44 years of independence, 
the literacy of the tribals has remained at 13°95 %and that for females is 4°76 % inspite 
of the fact that there is a primary school at a distance of 1} km. Whatever increase 
is noticeable, it is primarily in terms of statistics rather than in terms of quality 
change. In the context of the Indian scene, the per cent of literacy is 16-35 Zand 8:04%, 
so far as the Adivasis and Adivasi woman are concerned respectively. - 


The Scheduled Tribe population over the 3 census period are given in Table-1 


It would be seen from this table that there is a decrease in the tribal population 
but there is a tendency towards increase migration to urban centres. The same 
way if one looks at the literacy figures itis definitely observable that there is a 
increase at literacy level consistently among both male and female and rural and 
urban (Table-2) of them, the urban literacy of tribal is much higher than that of the 
rural ones. The migratory behaviour of the educated tribal is probably the answer 
to this trend. Quite surprisingly out of the 62 tribal communities the urban popula- 
tion is higher than the rural only in case of the tribe. 


At this stage, before analysis of educational development is done, the total popu- 
lation of tribal and the number of literates over 3 decades need mention (Table-3). 


The enrolment of Scheduled Tribe children in the primary schools are shown not 
only districtwise but also for the entire State in Table-4 & 4-a (Primary level), 
Table-5 & 5-a (Middle School level), Table-6 & 6-a (High School level), 


Table-7 & 7-a(General Colleges) and Table-8 (Professional Institutions). 


The gross figure mentioned in these tables for district and for the State very 
clearly show significantly increased enrolment from 1978-79 to 1988-89. 


Table-9 will indicate the %, of tribal children who are in the school system 
during the last decade. The entries in this table would indicate fairly stable 
retention in the school system instead of greater wastage and stagnation which 
was the characteristic of the 60s and 70s. 


With regard to University Education and professional education and analysis 
of the growth trends have been made from 1986—1990. These figures are 
presented in Table-10. 
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A look at this table would incicate that there is a steacy ircreese in 
attainment of Doctoral] Degrees by S. T. boys and S. T. girls, and higher enrolment 
in M. A., M. Sc., B. A. (Hons.), B. Sc. (Hons.), B. Com. (Hons.), Engineering, 
Teacher Training, Medicine etc. The numter of girls are also significantly 
more in most of the cases ovzi1 the years although the number of tribal boys 
Who are in the system of higher and professional ecucation are much more in 
number. However, a discussion cn the educational] development would not be 
complete unless one looks at the stability of the tribal children in the school 
system up to atleast secondary stage. In this context, if one looks at the 
enrolment in Class-I is 100 (Table 11) and calculate the percentage of retention over 
1 10-year period of the same group of tribal students, a significant indicator 
which is the cause of concern in tribal education would be seen. This is 
presented in Table-12 for the academic year 1989 for Class X with 1979 as 
the year of enrolment. It would be seen from this table that there is a 
down ward trend and only 28:22% of the students who are enrolled in 
Standard VIII and 6:60 % in Standard X. This calls for a major break through 
in our planning for tribal education from sociological, psychological and 
ecucational perspectives. There is a need to intervene not to only to increase 
the physical target which is misleading quite often but to bring a qualitative 
reform ijn the organisational climate, the school climate, teacher behaviour and 
acceptance, a positive tinged affective climate orientation of the teachers in 
dealing with the tribal children, creating awareness for edvcation Of tribal 
parents and psychological interventions for enhancing achievement motivation 
expectancy reduction of arxiety and at the same time, preservation of the 
cultural value emerging from tribal ecology, training language and achievement 
related behaviour. Unless the policy and the programne of the Government 
capitalise these humanistic approaches orpening of tribal schools, appointing the 
teachers making available fringe benefits in term.s of dress, books and scholarships 
will be only paying a lip Service to the totality of the programme. However 
on present, these observations seem to be pertinent. 


A kind of reasoning that has been Cevelogped im the rpiecercijng jaragiarh 
will be substantiated if you look at the teacher supply anc their ecucatic: al 
credentials with reference to the schools where tribal children are stvcyirg 
(Table 12). 


Table 12 presents information about teachers of tribal schools as a function 
of their qualification and experience right from the primary stage to the higher 
secondary stage. The information contained in Table 12 will be furtber 
supplemented by working tribal teachers in the system from 1978-79 to 1988-89 
presented in Tables 13, 14, 15 ard 16. Tt would clearly give an indication that 
only 6'67% of the teachers who are working in the tribal schools really come 
from the Adivasi community and there is a need for training of these teachers 
as is evident from their qualification and experience. In order to accelerate 
the process of their Social, physical as well aS academic development it is felt 
that more teachers from tribal community should be involved at the early stages 
of educational ladder, to ensure greater acceptance understanding and identifica- 
tion which are essential elements for improving learning. 

The number of teachers who came from S. T. community working in general 
colleges of Orissa are given in Table 17 including teachers of professional 
institutions (Table 18 and Table 19). 

om the forgoing discussions, it would be clear that a new pei spective is 
oo ର i Crsal ising education among tribals and encouraging 
undertake higher and professional education With proper Eexpansict: of noste 
facilities, parente 1 education and evaluation and monitoring. 
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Education of Scheduled Caste 


One of the main objectives of education was to cater to the educational 
needs and development of Scheduled Caste children who have remained quite 
isolated from the ambit of education fort over ages. It is only after independence 
Government have been concerned and systematic efforts are on way to raise 
their educational attainment in terms of access and success in the system. This 
group of children remain in the society alongwith others but are away from 
the main stream of life. It is only during last three decades there jis a social 
re-orientation and acceptance. 


The census figures show that Scheduled Caste population has undergone slight 
change in relation to total population and Table | summarises the male, female, rural, 
urban distribution, It is interesting to observe that there js fairly equity in number 
of male, female population excepting a little upward trend for urban SS. C. females. 
The per cent of S. C. population as per 1981 is 14°66 in Orissa but when considered 
from literacy point of view 22:41 males are literate and only 9°40 females are literate 
(Table 2). The 1991 census data are yet to be available. However, since independence 
the over all literacy of S.C. population has increased quite systematically i. e. 
from 11°57 in 1961 to 22°41 im 1981. The same trend is seen for all. But in case of 
urban S. C. population the percentage of litaracy is significantly high (29°00%); for 
male (42-36 %) and female (1494 %) (Table 2). The figures are quite in the upper 
side for males compared to All-India Literacy for S. C. 21-38 % and on the lower side 
for female 10:93%. Nevyertheless the post-independence period has been res- 
ponsible for the upward trend in literacy and education of S. C. children in Orissa. 
Table 3 gives a demographic information about the total S. C. population in the State 
of Orissa alongwith the literates over three decades ;eparately for Rural, Urban and 
Male, Female which substantiates the above generalisation. 


Let us look at the educational development indicated by enrolment figures at the 
Primary Level over a decade of growth ending in 1989. Table4 gives a detailed 
enrolment position in thousands for S. C. children. Itclearly indicates the over all 
increase in enrolment from year to year. However, districtwise disparities are 
seen. Growth is séen in Cuttack, Ganjam, Kala handi and Koraput district. 


Further, when one observes the pisrcentage of S. C. enrolment to total enrolment 
in Primary Schools the figures Table 42 show fairly stable growth pattern over the 
last five years. 


As regards enrolment in Middle Schools (VI—VI1II) now called Upper Primary 
Level there is also upward growth enrolment during the preceeding decade i. €. 
1979—89, and it is almost 300 per cent compared to 1979 position. Table 5 gives 
the yearwise and districtwise enrolment in the Upper Primary Level in terms of 
thousands. The percentage of enrolment of S. C. children at this stage in relation 
to total enrolment is fairly stable from 1984-85 to 1988-89 (Table 5a) which is not 
but stable and it is quite in line with the over all population of S. C. in the 

tate. 


As we move from Primary through Upper Primary Level to High School a 
secondary level of education, we fing the number of S. C. chidren is on the decrease 
in terms of absolute numbers which is natural because of wastage and stagnation 
factors to which we will be coming Jater, but there is a very interesting finding with 
regard to S. C. children at Secondary Level. There is infact 500 per cent increase 
in number of Scheduled Caste children attending High School between 1979 to 1989 
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(Table-6) with higher concentration in the districts of Cuttack, Balasore, Puri and 
Ganjam. The percentage of enrolment of S. C. children to total enrolment is also 
stable over last 3 to 4 years. All these indicate that not only there is steady increase 
in enrolment of S. C. children after independence but it has remained fairly stable 
after reducing the normal wastage and stagnation figures which are due to several 
other factors to which we shall come later in the discussion (Table-6a). 


Higher Education has also drawn the jnterest of Scheduled Caste students. 
Table-7 gives a vivid description of such enrolment in general colleges for each 
district of Orissa and for the whole State (Table-7). The total figure in 1978-79 
was 3,296, in 1982-83 it was 6,920 and in 1988-89 it was 14,131. The phenomenal 
increase 1s quite clear, although there is built in districtwise disparity. 


When we observe the per cent of S. C. students coming to University education, 
- it is seen that (Table-8) approximately 5 to 6 per cent of S. C. students take the 
benefits of University education in the State of Orissa as against their mandatory 
reservation of 15 per cent. This figure is obviously low but probably after gradua- 
tion there is a migration to job market which needs to be analysed later jn a 
separate context. 


co 
° 


An insight into this trend could be drawn from the earlier figures, i. e. the 
enrolment of S. C. children at primary level was 16:3 % of total enrolment, at upper 
primary level it was 13°9 % and at secondary level it was 11:6 %. Hence, it is the same 
chain at University level. 5 to 6% enrolment is quite a significant trend indicator 
of development. To highlight the college and university education including 
professional education an attempt has been made to present the figures in table 10, 
from graduate degrees onwards separately for boys and girls. There is fair degree 
of stability in the pursuit of higher education which substantially proportionate to 
their population and feeder enrolment position. 


A question often arises to analyse the wastage and stagnation if any in the case 
of S. C. children so that a deeper cause and effect analysis can be cone. Table-11 
presents data spread of ten years of schooling. In this case, percentage of enrolment 
in class-I is taken as 100 and subsequent figures are calculated accordingly. It 
would be seen from this lable that by class-V 43:49 % S.C. students remain in 
school, by class-VI1II the percentage comes to 18°58 and by Class-X it is 12°10 per cent 
only. This trend is not a promissing one nor it is desirable. 


Hence, there is a need to check this fall which becomes a poor feeder to higher 
education. The causes are rarely explored but a scapegoat is always accepted, i. €. 
poverty, mdifference, inability, poor aptitude are the cause of such drop-outs. But 
the research literature is to the contrary- While these may be true, yet to promote, 
education of S. C. children it is necessary to make the class room more enjoyable 
motivational, positive acceptance oriented than a place for discriminatory 
Practices, neglect, abuse, hatred and monstimulating. There is a 
need for remedial instruction, compensatory education, enrichment 
exercises and more of committment on the part of the teachers. A step may 
be to recruit teachers from their own community but there is greater 
attraction of jobs outside teaching for qualified S.C. candidates. All 
these partially, slowly but surely contribute to the wastage and stagnation figures. 
Hence, an approach to the qualitative growth of these children through social 
interventions and educations are a must. If one looks at S. C. teachers and their 
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qualifications and experiences one would be virtually dismayed by the facts, a large 
number of them are Untrained, unqualified or under qualified and are only a drop 
in the ocean of school education in the State (Table 12). 


The Districtwise growth of S. C. teachers in the Primary Schools of Orissa 
given in Table 13 over a ten year time span. The figures do show increase in number 
of S. C. candidates coming into teaching profession but an increase of 1,500 overa 
ten year period in the primary schools is Not quite enccuraging. There is a need 
of greater induction into the systems and specially to the far off districts. 


Table 14 gives S. C. teachers statistics at the Upper Primary Level ( Middle 
School ) exactly for the similar 10 year span 1979 to 1989 and essentially with the 
similar observations excepting that the number of ijncrease in S. C. teachers 
js almost double in between 1979 and 1989. In case of High Schools it is 
quite acceptable and it is almost three times increase within a decace of develop- 
ment. What jit amounts to say is that probably higher levels of school system attract 
larger S. C. candidates to accept teachership than the primary level. But that a stage 
where there is a greater need to accelerate educational development of S. C. children 
(Table 15). In colleges, the number of 5S. C. teachers are hardly 2°04 per cent 
(Table 6). 

There is a need to emphasise teacher in-service training, developing multi- 
medja package for S. C. children, offering guidance and counselling services to help 
them in schools besides the mandatory benefits that they Aare getting through Govern- 
mental grants etc. 


A mention has been made about S. C. teachers in general colleges and 
Universities which is 2°04 per cent of the total figures. An attempt was made 
to look at enrolment of S. C. students and availability of S. C. teachers in 
professional institutions at three different points jn time 1980-81, 1984-85, 
1986-87. The areas of studies range from Agriculture, Business Management, 
Educatjon (Teacher Training) Law to Medicine and performing Artsetc. In each 
discipline S. C. students are enrolled which indicates Vertical growth of these 
students in technical education rather than only general education but the 
number of teachers are very few in number belonging to S. C. community. 
The number of S. C. teachers are increasing in the areas of Teachers Training, 
Engineering Technology, Ayurvedic Medicine, Music and Fine Arts gradually over 
the period. 


This is brief account of ecucational progress made by 5S. C. and S. T. commu- 
njty in the State after independence. The presentation of the data has been more 
trend orjented and there is definitely a need for more in cepth analysis on the basis 
of specific tribal groups and caste groups within the S. C. but constraints imposed 
on the preparation of this paper could not have possibly took more intensive analysis 
than what has been presented. However, the trend that has emerged are ihndi- 
cative of a slow but a steady increase in the development of education of 
S. C. and S. T. children in Orissa. It is believed that instead of trying to be swayed 
away by the physical statisticoc and targets, there js a need for greater 
psychological and educational intervention to promote qualitative growth of the 
children both at the voluntary and governmental level. 
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TABLE | 


SCHEDULED CASTE POPULATION AS PER CENT OF TOTAL POPULATION 
` 1961, 1971 AND 1981 CENSUSES 


Total Rural Urban 

po ————————— Nera PANNA NE es AGN IN EO ra a Cr ————— it: 

Year Persons Males Females Persons Males Females Persons Males Females 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 

rt oe te as re a nts 
1961 15°75 15-64 15°86 16-05 16°01 16°08 11-36 10-64 12°29 
1971 15-09 15°04 15°13 15-44 15-48 15-39 11°25 10°62 12-00 
1981 14°66 14°61 14°71 15°60 15-11 15°01 15-68 11-13 12°32 
TABLE 2 


LITERACY RATE AMONG S. C. OF ORISSA, 1961—1981 


Total Rural Urban 

(Cs mss ee fe met 

Year Persons Males Females Persons Males Females Persons Males ° Females 
(1) (2) (3) (୬) (5) (6) (D (8) (9) (10) 
1961 11°57 19°82 3-44 11-30 19-52 3°23 17-19 25-86 7-86 
1971 15:61 25-95 5-17 15-14 25°14 4°86 22:57 34-78 9-78 
1981 22:41 35-26 9-40 21-72 34-50 8°84 29*00 42°36 14:94 
TABLE 3 


POPULATION OF EACH S.C. AND LITERATES AMONG THEM 
1961, 1971 AND 1981 CENSUSES ( ORISSA }) 


ee ee 


Total population Literates 
Year “Persons MATES Female “Persons Mee Females 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
ee lle eee lll lll lll in 
1961 T 2,763,858 1,371,410 1,392,448 315,671 271,837 47,834 
R 2,637,832 1,306,104 1,331,728 298,009 254,950 43,059 
U 126,026 65,306 60,720 21,662 16,887 4,775 
1971 T 310,854 1,661,038 1,649,816 516,767 43,524 85,243 
R 3,101,244 1,554,851 1,548,393 469,913 394,593 57,320 
U 207,610 106,187 101,423 46,854 36,931 9,923 
1981 T 3,865,543 1,944,071 1,921,472 866,106 685,397 180,709 
R 3,502,195 1,757,826 1,744,369 760,749 606,506 154.243 
U 363,348 186,245 177,103 105,357 78,891 26,466 


eo Pe ue Pe Na Ee Mees le Wee Se ee ee EE 
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TABLE 4 


DISTRICTWISE GROWTH OF 5S. C. ENROLMENT IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
( Figures in 000 ) 


s1, ଛି କି ତୂ ଡ଼ି କଡ଼ ଝି ୨ ଡ଼ ତ ଝଜି ଙ୍ଗ 
No. District Q ଝି ଛି ଞ୍ଚ ଝି କି କି ୫ ୭ § ଝି 
(1) (2) (3) ଓ) ଓ) (9 ୩ ଓ (ଓ) (09) (1) (12) (13) 
1 Balasore 58 58 60 65 71 76 78 82 82 82 ୫2 
2 Bolangir 21 23 23 24 ୨୫ 31 31 31 al 31 31 
3 Cuttack 83 83 83 85 85 87 103 125 126 130 135 
4 Dhenkanal 19 19 19 21 25 25 27 27 27 28 28 
5 Ganjam 1» 31 31 31 31 34 38 38 44 45 47 50 
6 Kalahandi 19 19 19 20 21 21 23 24 24 25 27 
7 Keonjhar 14 14 14 15 18 18 18 20 20 20 20 
8 Koraput 34 44 44 50 52 52 52 53 53 55 57 
9 Mayurbhanj 13 13 13 14 14 15 16 18 19 20 20 
10 Phulbani 16 16 16 17 17 18 18 18 19 19 19 
11 Puri 36 36 36 37 37 37 37 41 43 44 44 
12 Sambalpur 29 29 29 30 35 37 39 42 43 43 43 
13 Sundargarh ଆ 11 11 11 12 12 13 13 13 13 15 15 
Orissa .. 384 396 39୨9 421 449 468 493 5୨38 545 559 ୨571 
TABLE 4 a 
GROWTH OF ENROLMENT OF S. C. AT PRIMARY STAGE (CLASS I TO V), ORISSA 
(in ?000) 
All communities Scheduled Caste 
(re rr Ni ere (is Nene 

Year Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total Percentage 
to total 
enrolment 

(1) (2) ଓ) (4) (ଓ) (6) (7) (8) 

1980-81 1,667 1,083 2,750 261 138 399 14-5 

1984-85 1,921 1,288 3,209 309 184 493 15-3 

1985-86 1,947 1,307 3,254 334 204 538 16-5 

1986-87 1,978 1,382 3,360 341 204 545 162 

1987-88 1,991 1,397 3,388 343 216 559 16-4 

1988-89 2,040 1,462 3,502 348 223 571 16:3 
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TABLE 5 
DISTRICTWISE GROWTH OF S. C. ENROLMENT IN MIDDLE SCHOOLS 


(Figures in *000) 


CS SI. No. 


— 


Balasore 


District 


SS 
< 


1979-80 


D୭ 1981-82 


1982-83 


A) © ~~ ୨୦ aN 
ଓଡ ଡ଼ ଡ଼ ଡି ଓ 
< a’ © ~~ [୧ 
ଜଉ ଉ ଓ ଫଁ ଜି 
(9) (10) (11) (12) (13) 


5 6 7 8 8 9 11 16 16 17 17 
2 Balangir 2 3 5 7 7 7 7 7 8 
3 Cuttack 9 10 11 12 13 15 22 ୨22 ୨୬23 ୨23 ୨2 
4 Dhenkanal 2 3 3 4 5 5 5 6 6 6 7 
5 Ganjam 3 3 3 4 5 8 8 8 8 8 9 
6 Kalahandi 2 2 4 4 5 5 5 5 6 6 
7 Keonjhar 2 2 2 2 4 5 5 5° 5». 6 6 
8 Koraput 2 3 3 5 8 8 8 8 8 9 11 
9 Mayurbhanj 2 3 3 3 4 4 4 4 4 5 6 
10 Phulbani 2 3 3 4 4 4 4 4 4 5 5 
11 Puri 4 5 5 6 7 7 7 9 9 9 10 
12 Sambalpur. 3 4 4 5 6 9 9 9 9 10 11 
13 Sundargarh 2 2 3 4 5 5 5 6 6 6 7 
ORISSA 40 48 53 65 78 ୨1 ।03 109 110 17 135 
TABLE 5 A 
GROWTH OF ENROLMENT OF S. C. STUDENTS AT M. E. STAGE 
(CLASS VI TO VIII), ORISSA 
All Communities Scheduled Caste 
— —— (———N—— 

Year Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total Percentage 
to total 
| enrolment 

(1) (2) ଓ) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 

1980-81 395 190 585 41 12 53 9:0 

1984-85 510 273 783 76 27 103 13-1 

1985-86 516 278 794 78 31 109 13°7 

1986-87 555 317 872 78 32 110 12:6 

1987-88 563 340 903 79 38 117 12:9 

1988-89 61 369 970 80 55 135 13°9 


ee lll lll re ei nl 
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TABLE 6 


DISTRICTWISE GROWTH OF S, C., ENROLMENT IN HIGH SCHOOLS 
(Figures in 2000) 


ଝି BB ଛ ଓ ଓ ସସ ୨ 3 ଓ ୫ ଓ ଖି ୫ 
Zz [= © 6 © = A ୩ < KT © © hb 
M2 ~ ~~ Ld oO oo ୬] oO oO 0୦ ° 00 
A fe i: a ଆ ଷ୍ଷ 2 ତ ଆ = 
(Ww) (2) ଓ) 4 G6) (9) (7 ଓ) 6) 09) (GQ) (2 (13) 
1 Balasore 1 1 2 2 2 2 3 6 10 ।୦0 
2 Balangir 1 1 1 i 1 1 2 2 2 4 5 
3 Cuttack 2 2 3 4 5 6 8 ୨ ।4 18 23 
4 Dbhenkanal 1 1 1 2 2 2 2 2 2 4 4 
5 Ganjam 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 3 3 7 8 
6 Kalabandi 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 3 3 
7 Keonjhar 1 1 1 1 1 2 2 2 2 4 4 
8 Koraput 1 1 1 1 1 2 2 2 2 5 6 
9 Mayurbbhanj 1 1 1 1 1 2 2 2 2 4 4 
10 Phulbani 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 4 4 
11 Puri 2 2 2 3 4 4 4 5 5 8 8 
12 Sambalpur 2 2 2 2 3 3 3 3 3 6 6 
13 Sundargarh 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 4 4 
ORISSA 18 18 ୬20 ୨୧23 ୨୬26 ୨0୦ ୨4 40 45 81 89 
TABLE 6-A 
44. GROWTH OF ENROLMENT OF 5S. C. STUDENT AT HIGH SCHOOLS STAGE 
(CLASS IX AND X), ORISSA 
(Figures in ’000) 
Year All Communities Scheduled Caste Percentage to 
mses Neen it "SGC SRE CR total enrol- 
Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total ment 
(a1) (2) (3) (4) 6) (6) (7) (8) 
1980-81 232 88 320 17 3 20 6°2 
1984-85 273 116 389 26 8 34 8°7 
1985-86 274 129 403 29 11 40 9:9 
1986-87 276 132 408 33 12 45 11°0 
1987-88 488 210 728 59 22 81 11-1 
1988-89 512 254 766 65 24 89 11°6 
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TABLE 7 


6:8. DISTRICTWISE S. C. ENROLMENT IN GENERAL COLLEGES IN ORISSA 


0 District 1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 1981-82 1982-83 
Total Total Total Total Tota] 
(1) (2) ଓ) @) 6) (6) (7) 
ee ee 
I Balasore 624 642 832 1,023 1,141 
2 Balangir 120 136 174 222 260 
3 Cuttack 1,185 1,327 1,767 1,810 1,939 
4 Dhenkanal 101 120 135 136 179 
5 Ganjam 170 198 353 427 473 
6 Kalapandi 12 19 37 37 i 44 
7 Keonjhar 201 213 342 360 404 
8 Koraput 196 207 339 345 363 
9 Mayurbhanj 165 202 380 454 564 
10 Phulbani 114 190 269 367 368 
11 Puri 188 214 459 467 481 
12 Sambalpur 155 164 373 394 483 
13 Sundargarh 65 70 169 194 221 
ORISSA 3,296 3,702 5,659 6,236 6,920 
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TABLE 7 
68. DISTRICTWISE S. C. ENROLMENT IN GENERAL COLLEGES IN ORISSA 


Sl. District 1983-84 1984-85 1୨85-86 1୨୫6-87 1987-88 ।୨୫୫-୫9 
No. (P) (P) 
Total Total Total Total Total Total 
M୩ © (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) 
1 Balasore 1,191 1,292 1,493 1,742 2,131 2,300 
2 Balangir 262 268 364 519 630 630 
3 Cuttack 1,975 2,150 2,312 ୬,583 2,961 3,113 
4. Dhenkanal 188 230 275 403 582 604 
5 Ganjam ¢ 475 592 676 865 
6 Kalahandi 44 44 67 176 332 335 
7 Keonjhar 460 499 571 794 992 1,018 
8 Koraput 371 373 427 617 854 855 
9 Mayurbbanj 577 622 724 929 1,071 1,083 
10 Phulbani 393 403 446 597 597 602 
11 Puri 498 560 642 824 1,007 
12 Sambalpur. 484 503 572 746 881 898 
13 Sundargarh 252 264 361 465 526 562 
ORISSA 7,176 7,800 8,870 11,260 13,577 14,131 
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TABLE :8 
614. GROWTH OF S. C. ENROLMENT TO TOTAL ENROLMENT UNIVERSITIES 
IN ORISSA 
Year S. C. Per cent to Total All community 
(0) ,@) 6) @ (3) (6) 
1980-81 232 3-8 6,089 
1981-82 254 3-8 6,595 
1982-83 273 3°9 6,890 
1983-84 307 4:0 7,619 
1984-85 337 42 7,870 
1985-86 469 5-9 - ର , 7,887 
1986-87 472 < 5-9 I" ° 7,912 
1987-88 (P) 478: 5:9 8,149 ` 
1988-89 (P) 481 5-7 8,392 
TABLE 9 
ଓଡ଼ଶାର ଦୂଧ ସ୍ସରନ ଶିଶୁମାନଙ୍କର ଶିକ୍ଷା ସ୍ର 1988-89 
( ହଜାର ସଂଖ୍ୟାରେ ) 
ଶିକ୍ଷାବର୍ଷ ପ୍।ଥମିକ (15) ଉଚ୍ଚ ପ୍ରାଥର୍ମକ (6 8) ମାଧ୍ୟମିକ (9-10) 
(=m es Am = 
ବାଳକର ବାଳିକା ମୋଟ ଶତକଡ଼ା ବାଳକ ବାର୍ଳକା ମୋଟ ଶତକଡା ବାଳକ୍ର ବାଳିକା ମ୍ଭୋଟ ଶ୍ରତଜଡା 
(1) 2) ଓ) @ ଓ) 6) ୩ ଓ (ଓ) 0) (1) (12) (13) 
1980-81 261 138 ୨3୨୨ 145 41 ୪12 53 ୨9୨୦ 17 3 20 62 
1984-85 309 184 493 1୬55୫ ୨6 ୬୨27 103 131 ୬26 8 34 8°7 
1985-86 334 204 538 ।65 78 31 109 137 ୨2୨ ॥ 40 9-9 
1986-87 344 204 545 ।62 ୨7୫ 32 ।।୧ 126 ୨3 ।2 45 110 
1987-88 343 216 559 164 ୨7୨ ୨୫ 117 129 5୨ 22 81 A111 
1988-89 348 223 571 ।63 ୫୦ 55 13୨5 1୨୨ 5 ୬24 89 6 


peor 
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TABLE 10 


SCHEDULED CASTES ORISSA STUDYING AT VARIOUS STAGES 


@ 1985-86 1986-87 1987-88 1988-89 1989-90 
S.C. Ss. C. Ss. C. S. C. Ss. C. 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 
(1) @) ଓ) (ଓ) (5) (6) (୩ (8) (ଓ) (00 a1) 
D./D. S¢./D. 02 02 10 02 10 02 11 03 
Phil. 
A. 172 22 285 62 285 65 290 701 
Sc. oe 45 11 85 32 86 32 90 35 
Com: 11 04 05 05 or 10 01 
A./B.A. {Hons.) 1773 ୨2411 ।୨41 2୨31] 2015 3171] 2045 ୨୨୦01 
Sc./B.Sc. (Hons.) 388 61 428 75 430 85 315 45 
Com./B. Com. oo 272 21 301 23 305 35 435 95 
( Hons. ) 
E./B.Sc. (Engg.)! 5 461 15 212 03 225 05 225 05 
B. Arch. 
Ed./B. T. ଚି 525 131 150 70 215 85 220 8$1 
B. B.S. 72 21 73 22 125 47 125 471 
Higher Secondary Stage 


* Not available 
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TABLE 11 


ENROLMENT OF SCHEDULED CASTE STUDENTS IN DIFFERENT CLASSES OF 
SCHOOL EDUCATION AS PERCENTAGE OF CLASS I 


District Class I Class II Class III Class IV Glass V Class VI 
) 
d) 2) (3) ଓ) (5) (6) (7D) (8) 


Balasore 100 96°83 96°36 75-04 65°65 29°83 


1 
2 Balangir 100 72:69 69°88 48°47 35-95 27-63 
3 Cuttack 100 92:23 91°44 1-50 60-80 52°57 
4 Dhenkanal 100 69-04 47°96 34°76 27-64 19-39 
5 Ganjam 100 96°62 93°97 60°56 46°68 22:43 
6 Kalahandi 100 52°23 38-01 23°70 18:99 16:24 
7 Keonijhar 100 58°12 40-27 31-32 29°55 27°91 
8 Koraput 100 74°96 62-68 45°06 32-66 20-81 
9 Mayurbhanj:. 100 46°22 36°13 27:25 15°59 15°52 
10 Phulbani 100 77-19 59-22 38°75 34-34 21°59 
11 Puri 100 93-14 ୪7:91 74-89 5865 ° ୨3୨80 
12 Sambalpur 100 75°17 64°25 51-13 42-16 24-42 
13 Suudargarh 100 82:06 61-18 43:86 38:01 34-00 
ORISSA 100 81-08 71:76 53:96 43-49 30-47 
Sl. District Class VII Class VII Class IX Class X 
No. 
(1) (2) (9) (10) (11) (12) 
1 Balasore 24-24 21-17 26°27 24-94 
2 Balangir 21-66 20°37 10:38 11-00 
3 Cuttack 40°91 33-18 25-79 20:14 
4 Dhenkanal 13°90 11-39 9°51 6°80 
5 Ganjam 20:54 17:94 15°89 6-38 
6 Kalahandi 13°86 4:45 3-68 3°59 
7 Keonjhar 24-28 18°37 15°43 14-33 
8 Koraput 16-15 5-64 5:32 45 
9 Mayurbhanj 13-59 10-28 10-8 8°58 
10 Phulbani 18:59 13*62 11°27 9°52 
11 Puri 35-79 23-18 18°66 17-13 
12 Sampalpur 21-39 16-64 13°71 12:82 
13 Sundargarh 26°45 2240 20-65 15°31 
SOA PU Ea tO rE Ur 
ORISSA 24-72 18-58 15°24 12“10 
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TaBrLeE 12 


ହୁ ଶିକ୍ଷକମ୍ଭାନଙ୍କର ୟଯୋଗଉଭା ଓ ଅଭୁନ୍ଦ୍ରତା 
nD TOO OOO OOOO OOOO OOO OOOO OOOO OOOO OO OOOO Oe 


Up to M. E. Matric & L.A. Graduates M. A. & above 
School Stage pate er omen ee A 
choo Tra, Untré. Trd. Untrd. Trd. Untrd. Trd. Untrd, 

(1) (2) (3). (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9): 
Primary ee 2,118 335° 525 1,125 2 5 i 
Middle ° 45 2 97 202 5 10 
Secondary 6 1 26 29 63 12 8 | 
Higher Secondary 1 

Total 2,139 338 648 1,356 71 27 8 2 
School Stage Others Total Grand Percentage 
—— — A ——— —N———— Total 
Trd. Untrd. Trd. Untrd. 

(1) (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) 
Primary 5 2,645 1,465 4,110 89-5 
Middle .. 117 215 332 7°25 
Secondary 1 103 44 147 3°23 
Higher Secondary 1 1 0°02 

Total 1 2,865 1,725 4,590 as 
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TABLE 13 
27. DISTRICTWISE GROWTH OF S.C. TEACHERS IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


$1. District ® ଚି 5 ଣତ ଜୁ ତ ଓ ଓ | ଓ @ 
ଇତ ଛି କି ଞ © ଞ 8: 8 ଜି 8 ଜି 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (୨ (@® 6) (10) (1) (12) (13) 
1 Balasore 350 437 439 443 479 493 511 604 640 640 ୪54 

2 Balangir 378 ୨378 ୨378 ୨3୫84 444 548 548 545 566 566 566 

3 Cuttack 479 491] 527 ୨527 576 607 642 7୨4 798 ୨୨7 1,064 

4 Dhenkanail .. 352 352 352 373 393 393 409 441 441 441 441 

5 Ganjam 288 ୬2୪ ୬2୫8୮ ୬2୨2 292 292 313 325 325 338 ୨338 

6 Kalahandi 433 48୨ 497 ୨51 585 585 5୨3 5୫୨ 617 645 645 

7 Keonjhar 239 ୨239 ୬257 ୬26୨ ୬27୨ 380 380 358 367 380 3୫0 

8 Koraput 490 575 622 622 672 676 676 683 ୨711 721 ୨୬221 

9 Mayurbhanj 286 323 ୨345 ୨349 354 376 378 378 389 3୫9 - 438 

10 Phulbani 479 479 479 ୨509୬ 509 527 527 525 512 532 532 
11 Puri 266 ୬266 ୬2୫5 ୬2୫5 29୨ 299 305 325 360 360 360 
12 Sambalpur 452 458 463 488 500 500 517 517 ୬533 633 7୦3 

13 Sundargarh 187 ୬222 ୬222 ୨୬୫4 ୬2୫84 304 304 300 301 301 315 
ORISSA 4,672 4,990 5,147 5,376 5,666 5,980 6,103 6,411 6,610 6,943 7,157 


i ee a i i in 
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TABLE 14 
DISTRICTWISE GROWTH OF S.C. TEACHERS IN MIDDLE SCHOOLS 


Sl. District ଞ 5 ହକ ହକ ଡ଼ ଡ଼ ଡ଼ ତ ଙି ଙ୍କ 
(0) (2) (ଓ) (4) (୬) (6) (୨ ® ©) (0) (DD) a2 (3) 
1 Balasore 111 121 125 129 130 13୨ 219 ୬247 ୨2୨୦ ୬2୨5୫ ୨2୨5 
2 Balangir 48 48 51 55 ୨8 ୨8୫ ୨୨ 105 ।0୦୫ 105 ।05 
3 Cuttack 103 119 152 175୫ 177 1୨6 207 214 229 ୬242 ୨242 
4 Dhenkanal 33 46 57 60 67 ୨7୨୬ ୫8 ୨5 108 12୨ ।12୨ 
5 Ganjam 44 49 52 63 6 ହେ 73 79୬ ୫3 ୫5 ।02 
6 Kalahandi 54 66 76 ୨7 102 120 138 147 148 178 ।୫୨ 
7 Keonjhar 104 ।୦4ଏ ।୦2 ।୦୦ ୨୫ ୨୫ 11୦ 128 134 152 ।52 
8 Koraput 69 71 83 83 94 119 119 i121 136 {155 155 
9 Mayurbhanj 82 ୨୫ ।ଓ3 104 1୦6 112 114 118 121 133 (36 
10 Phulbani 66 ।୦3 il 114 118 118 125 125 128 128 128 
11 Piri 42 42 44 47 51 51 63 74 78 ୨୨ ୨୨ 
12 Sambalpur 64 76 ୫8 10୦୨ 112 143 148 156 156 167 177 
13 Sundargarh 69 69 68 68 6 66 75 ୫ ୫1୮ ୫5 ୨୦ 

ORISSA 897 ।,୦୦୨ 1,112 1,206 1,285 1,407 1,578 1,690 1,797 1,953 1,99୨ 
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TABLE 15 


DISTRICTWISE GROWTH OF S. C. TEACHERS IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


9 $ 2 ଞ ସୂ ସସ ଞ 3 ଓ ଓ | $ ଜି 
z = ଓ a ଓ ଆ ଚୁ ଓ ‡ ଓ ୬୪ $ $ 
7 A ୭ ତ ଞ୍ଚ ଞ୍ଚ ଓ ଜି ଜି ଞି କି ଓ ଜି 
(1) (2) ଓ) ® ଓ) 66) Mm ଓ EC) (9) (1) (12 (13) 
> Balasore 30 36 36 ୨37 42 42 42 48 48 50 50 
2 Balangir 11 12 ।୫3 ୨୬22 ୨27 27 ୨୨ 27 27 38 ୨93୫ 
3 Cuttack 28 47 65 72 ୨72 100 100 ।30 130 130 130 
4 Dhenkanal 9 14 21 22 ୬28 ୨୬28 ୬୨୫ 28 ୬28 ୬୫ 28 
5 Ganjam 15 16 26 30 ୨3୨ ୨3୨ ୨୨ 39 39 3୨ ୨୨ 
6 Kalahandi 13 20 20 ୨22 43 43 43 43 43 43 43 
7 Keonjhar . 16 17 36 43 43 43 43 43 43 43 43 
8 Koraput 21 23 25 36 43 47 47 6୨ ୫7୨, ୫7 ୫7 
9 Mayurbhanj 34 35 37 37 45 46 46 46 46 46 46 
10 Phulbani 17 17 22 ୬26 27 ୨3 ଓ୨ୂ3 33 33 ୨3୨ ୨3୨ 
11 Puri 6 11 14 14 14 ।8୫ ୨7 27 27 ୨27 ୨7 
12 Sambalpur 25 30 30 ୨3୨ 42 44 44 44 44 55 55 
13 Sundargarh 15 18 1୨ 49 56 56 56 56 56 56 56 

ORISSA 240 ୨୬2୨୨ ୨3୨4 449 521 566 575 ଓ633 651 681 ଓହୋ 


TABLE 16 


GROWTH OF S. C. TEACHERS IN GENERAL COLLEGES IN ORISSA 


Year 5. C. Per cent to total All community 
(1) (2) ଓ) (4 
1980-81 72 1-39 5,161 
1981-82 72 1°30 5,580 
1982-83 75 1-40 6,799 
1983-84 79 1-12 7,022 
1984-85 84 1°19 7,045 
1985-86 160 1°90 8,409 
1986-87 176 2-05 8,559 
1987-88 (P) 212 2°08 10,158 
1988-89: (P) 220 2:04 10,741 
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TABLE 17 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS/ENROLMENT TEACHERS OF 
PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTIONS FOR THE YEAR 1980-81 


Type of No. of insti Enrolment by type of institutions Enrolment on S. C. 
institutions tutions rd —— Arty 
Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
Agriculture & Forestry 1 773 ୫ 773 49 = .49 
Business management 1 249 3 252 3 ° 3 
Education Teachers Training. . 13 1,552 865 2,417 470 84 554 
Eng. Tech. 3 1,877 28 1,905 92 1 93 
Law 4 3,607 69 3,676 119 Pr 119 
Allopathy 3 1,592 305 1,897 30 2 32 
Ayurveda 1 115 45 160 10 1 11 
Homoeopathy 2 168 51 219 10 2 12 
Veterinary Science ନ 1 234 2 236 13 ର 13 
Secondary Trg. school & Hindi 70 4,949 2,301 7,250 454 15 469 
Music & Fine Arts Ss 3 334 343 677 11 17 28 
Oriental Studies ବି 6 680 163 843 12 2 14 
Eng. School FJ. T.I.-FPol. Tech. 19 5,368 222 5,588 362 14 376 
Phy. Edn. ଛି 1 98 7 105 4 i. 4 
_. __. Enrolment on S. T. Total number of Teachers of S. C. 
teachers 
ie Ae a — Au — —————N— ries 
Boys Girls Total Men Women Total Men Women Total 
(୬) (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) (16) (17) 
Ope 
AS 15 74 1 5 10 2 1 
1 ବା 1 13 2 15 ଶି 
458 89 547 128 31 159 7 
66 66 203 2 205 
33 33 52 2 54 
15 6 21 401 97 498 2 
8 28 33 
3 1 31 35 
5 57 57 ¢ 
264 7 271 _ 365 95 460 6 
51 12 63 
1 1 65 7 72 
198 7 205 424 13 437 ଶା 
Gh NN JONG ON aa TP Ne ON eo ee a ee ee Po 
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TABLE 18 


7-2. STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS/ENROLMENTS/ 
TEACHERS OF PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTIONS FOR THe YEAR 1984-85 


Type of No. of Enrolment by type of Enrolment on 
institutions institutions institutions 
= re rr ——h et rie 
Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 
1) (2) ଓ) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
Agriculture & Forestry 2 1,020 1,020 56 56 
Business Management 2 305 6 311 5 ତ 
Education Teachers Training .. 33 3,185 935 4,120 529 139 66 
Eng. Tech. 5 2,218 43 2,261 475 24 419 
Law 14 8,198 318 8,516 220 5 225 
Allopathy IN 3 1,444 360 1,804 55 4 59 
Ayurveda 4 641 83 724 10 1 11 
Homeopatby 4 379 85 464 7 5 12 
Veterinary Science 1 554 6 360 28 28 
Secondary Trg. school and Hindi 70 4,00 ୨,୦୦୫ 6,605 465” 576 
Music & Fine Arts 2 424 252 676 25 19 44 
Oriental Studies 7 760 177 937' 9 9 
Eng. School+I.T.I.4Po!. Tech. 21 5,381 375 5,756 345 17 362 
Phy. Education 2 241 33 274 6 6 
Fisheries 1 60 2 6 7 7 
Enrolment on Total No. of Teachers on 
ST. teachers S.C. 
sr —————N (= i = —————A, —— 
Boys Girls Total Men Women Total Men Women Total 
(9) (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) (16) (17) 
18 4 75 1 76 : 
1 . 1 20 2 22 . ର 
449 102 551 213 47 .260 12 3 15 
452 5 457 240 2 242 6 6 
120 120 161 8 169 I 
22 4 26 405 97 502 2 ¦ 3 
6 2 8 74 8 82 1 
4 2 6 65 5 70 : 
7 7 48 48 a os ¥ 
413 66 479 362 112 474 11 3 14 
2 2 45 12 57 1 
7 on 7 72 9 81 ye 
203 4 207 431 22 453 4 
3 3 12 13 15 
}. 1 5 2 7 
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TABLE 19 


7:3. STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS/ENROLMENTS / TEACHERS 
OF PROFESSIONAL COLLEGES FOR THE YEAR 1986 


Type of No. of Enrolment by type of institutions Enrolment on S. C. 
institution institutions 
Cr (———————N = 
Boys Girls Tota} Boys Girls Total 
(1) (2) ଓ) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
Agriculture &Forestry 2 971 62 1,033 125 2 127 
Business Management ଛଛ 311 9 320 1 1 
Education Teachers Training 33 3,018 1,655 4,673 635 311 946 
Eng. Tech. ନ ୬ 2,452 89 2,541 569 45 614 
Law 14 8,528 393 8,921 292 23 315 
Allopathy 3 1,285 524 1,809 52 12 64 
Ayurveda 4 604 136 740 20 8 28 
Homoeopathy 4 370 103 472 14 4 18 
Veterinary Science ଛି ଓ 590 424 1,014 29 22 51 
Secondary Trg. Schco!l & Hindi 7 780 189 969 8 1 9 
Music & Fine Arts 5 316 11 327 43 1 44 
Oriental Studies a$ 7 4,763 3,001 7,764 475 272 747 
Eng. School+1.T.I. 4+Pol. Tech. 21 5,365 448 5,813 431 24 455 
Phy. Edn. 2 468 78 546 22 2 24 
Fisheries 1 56 1 57 10 10 
a on Total number of teachers Teachers on S. C. 
——————_—_—_—— —————— (————A ee 
Boys Girls Total Men Women Total Men Women Total 
(9) (10; (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) (16) (17) 
54 54 87 5 87 
ହା ତ 21 2 23 
517 241 758 255 61 316 12 
407 8 415 248 3 251 18 
139 7 146 167 8 175 
31 12 43 441 109 550 3 4 I 
14 7 21 81 9 90 1 3 
9 2 11 74 8 82 2 
13 4 17 56 12 68 5 ହି 
5 1 6 86 8 94 1 
6 6 67 7 67 
412 218 630 413 135 548 
303 4 307 570 25 595 
3 1 4 20 3 23 
1 1 10 2 12 
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TABLE 1 


S. T. POPULATION AS PER CENT OF TOTAL POPULATION, 1961, 1971, & 1981 
| CENSUSES (ORISSA) 
er i ll 


Year Total Rural! Urban 
7 SoD TOTO —————— NCS ` —————— 
Persons Males Females Persons Males Females Persons Males Females 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 6) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 

i i ee ee eee i i 

1961 24-07 23-88 24-25 25-16 25°13 25.19 7-89 7:33 8°58 
1971 23-11 23-88 23-34 24-50 24-41 24-59 7°99 7-52 8:53 
1981 22°43 22-09 22°78 24-26 24°06 24°46 8:77 8°37 9-23 


1991 
pT ——————————————›ˆ—————_—ୃ—_— 


TABLE 2 
LITERACY RATE AMONG S. T. OF ORISSA 1961—1981 


Year Total Rural * Urhban 
—————— = —————— emi ————————— 


Persons Males Females Persons Males Females Persons Males Females 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
1961 7-36 13-04 1-77 7-22 12-87 1-67 14-00 20-79 683 
1971 9-46 16°38 2°58 9-20 16-07 2°38 18°17 26°58 9°39 
1981 13-96 23°27 4-76 13-41 22°63 4-34 25°18 36:05 13-69 
1991 

TABLE 3 


POPULATION OF EACH SCHEDULED TRIBE AND LITERATES AMONG THEM 1961, 
1971 AND 1981 CENSUSES (ORISSA) 


5,642,376 2,799,774 2,842,602 7୫57,006 633,518 123,488 
2,72,691 140,089 132,602 68,662 50,508 18,154 


Name of Year Total population Literates 
Scheduled OD CO Aig 
Tribes Persons Males Females Persons Males Females 
(1) (2) ଓ) (4) ($) (6) (D (8) (9) 

ALL 1961 4,223,757 2,094,753 2,129,004 310,906 273,199 37,707 
SCHEDULED R 4,136,206 2,049,753 2,086,453 298,645 263,843 34,802 
TRIBES U 87,551 45,000 42,551 12,261 9,356 2,905 
1971 T 5,071,937 2,526,663 2,545,274 479,590 413,869 65,721 
R 4,924,582 2,451,423 2,473,159 452,819 393,870 85,949 
U 1,47,355 75,240 72,115 26,771 19,999 6,772 
1981 T 5,915,067 2,939,863 2,975,204 825,668 684,026 141,642 

R 

U 
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TABLE 4 


DISTRICTWISE GROWTH OF S. T. ENROLMENT IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
(Figures in ‘000) 


rs4 © © — [୭ ୩ <+ nN Ne ™—~ ୦୦ oS 
6 2 ନ ହୈ ହେ ନେ ହେ ଙ଼୍ ଡ଼ ଢ଼ ୨ 
Zz ୯ @ ଓ ଓ ସଚ ଓ ଓ ଓ ୫୪ ଓ 
a A SS ର = sb 
[୪୫] — 
(1) (2) ଓ) ଓ ଓ (6) (୭ (8 (୬9 (09) (a) (02) (13) 
1 Balasore 13 14 14 14 15 15 18୫ 22 22 22 ୨୬୨2 
2 Balangir 25 25 ୬26 ୬26 27 ୬27 ୨୬2୫ ୬2୨ ୬2୨ ୬2୭ ୨୨ 
3 Cuttack ୨ ୬୭୬ ୨ 9୭ ୨୬ 106 1 HH HH HH i 
4 Dhenkanal ». 18 18 1୨ 19୨ ଧ 22 22 ୨22 22 22 ୨2 
5 Ganjam 27 27 ୬27 ୫୨7୨ ୨୬8 ୬28 ୬2୨ 2୨ ୨2୨ ୬2୨ ୬୦ 
6 Kalahandi 30 30 32 32 32 34 34 3୨34 34 ୨34 ୨4 
7 Keonjhar 38 38 40 41 41 43 48 48 48 48 ୨50 
8 Koraput 74 ୨5 1,00 1,02 1,02 1,05 1,06 1,07 1,08 1,08 1,10 
9 Mayurbhanj 72 72 ୫2 ୫2 ୫ ୫4 ୫5୫ ୫6 ୫6 ୫6 ୫7 
10 Phubalbani 33 33 ୨38 38 38 ୨8 40 43 43 44 44 
11 Puri 7 7 7 8 8୫ 8୫8 ୬ ୨9୨ ୨ ୨ ୨ 
12 Sambalpur 54 67 72 73 74 75 ୨77 ୫୦ ୫୦ ୪ ୫2 
13 Sundargarh .. 4 64 ୨9େ 9 70 77 8 ୫୮ ୫୬ ୫2୬ ୨୫4 
ORISSA .. 4,91 4,99 5,35 5,40 5,48 5,66 5,87 6,01 6,03 6,05 6,14 
TABLE 4A 
GROWTH OF ENROLMENT OFS. T. STUDENTS AT PRIMARY STAGE (CLASS-1 TO V) 
SA 


( Figures in ‘000 ) 
ee i a 


All communities Scheduled tribe Percentage 
(Ct Ar to total 
Year Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total enrolment 
(1) (2) ଓ) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 

1980-81 16,67 10,83 27,50 3,70 1,65 5,35 19-4 
1984-85 19,21 12,88 32,09 3,78 2,09 5,87 18-2 
1985-86 19,47 13,07 32,54 3,79 2,22 6,01 18-4 
1986-87 19,78 13,82 33,60 3,80 2,23 6,03 17-9 
1987-88 19,91 13,97 33,88 3,81 2,24 6,05 17:8 
1988-89 20,40 14,62 35,02 3,89 2,25 6,14 175 
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TABLE 5 
DISTRICTWISE GROWTH OF S. T. ENROLMENT IN MIDDLE SCHOOLS 


(Figures in ‘000) 


Sl. District 


oO: ନ ଓ ଇଂ ଛକ ୫ ୪ ଓ ୫ ୪” ଓ ୭ 
ଓ ୫ ଓ ଓ ହଁ ନ କି $ | 
ଜଜ ଜଉ ୨ ଜଜ କଚ କଚ @ ଜି କ୍ର 

(Wh) (2) ଓ ® ଠଓ © 0 ® ୧) 0) (a) 02 13) 

ET CEO ED er ON eo EPP PC EN CNP PAC 

1 Balasore 1 2 2 2 3 3 3 4 4 5 5 

2 Balangir 2 2 3 3 4 4 4 5 5 5 5 

3 Cuttack 1 । 2 3 ଏ4ଏ 4 4 5 5 5 5 

4 Dhenkanal 1 1 1 2 2 2 3 3 3 3 4 

5 Ganjam 1 2 2 2 3 3 5 5 5 5 5 

6 Kalahndi 2 3 4 4 5 5 6 6 6 7 7 

7 Keonjhar 4 5 5 5 5 53 6 6 © 7 7 

8 Koraput 3 4 5 5 6 6 7୨7 7 8 ୫8 

9 Mayurbhanie 10 11 13 16 ।6 ।6 ।୨7 17 17 A 

10 Phulbani 2 4 4 5 5 6 6 6 6 

11 Puri 1 1 1 2 2 4 4 4 4 5 5s 

12 Sambalpur 5 8୫8 ୫8 10 10୧ 1 ।॥। 11 11 1 122 

13 Sundargarh 12 12 ।5 ୨18୫ 23 30 ୨2 33 33 34 34 

Ps PP ee PE So 
ORISSA 45 56 6 ୨77 ୫8୫ ୨୫ 1,08 1,12 1,13 118 1,20 
het CEP DP DTG 

TABLE 5-A 


GROWTH OF ENROLMENT OF S. T. STUDENTS AT M. E. STAGE (CLASS VI TO VIII) ORISSA 


(Figures in ‘000) 
EP re ee PEP Pee Oo OE PE PEPE Ere ed PON NPL 


All communities Scheduled tribe Percentage to total 
Year rr ——ୃ——————_— fire i reentry enrolment 
Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 6) (6) (7) (8) 
1980-81 3,95 1,90 5,85 46 13 65 11-1 
1984-85 5,10 2,73 7,83 76 82 108 137 
1985-86 5,16 2,78 7,94 78 34 1,12 14-1 
1986-87 5,55 3,17 8,72 79 34 1,13 13-9 
1987-88 5,63 3,40 9,03 81 37 1,18 13‘6 
1988-89 6,01 3,69 9,70 82 38 1,20 12:3 
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TABLE 6 
DISTRICTWISE GROWTH OF S. T. ENROLMENT IN HIGH SCHOOLS 
{ Figures in ‘000 ) 


Sl. District PB ଜି ୭ ସହ 3 $ ୫ ତ କଛି 
. 1 NLA $ pW . oo 
a ଛି ଛି ଛି ଜି ନି 8 2 8 8 ଛି 
(0) (2) 3 ® ଠ) © 0 6 GO a) a) 2 (03) 
ee 

1 Balasore 1 1 1 M41 1 2 2 2 ୬2 3 “3 
2 Balangir 1 । । 1 1 1 1 1 3 3 
3 Cuttack 1 । । । i 1 । । । 1 2 
4 Dhenkanal 1 1 i! 1 1 11 1 41 2 2 
5 Ganjam 11 1 41 1 1 1 i । 2 2 
6 Kalahandi 1 1 1 1 1 i 1 I 1 3 3 
7 Keonjhar 2 2 2 2 3 3 3 4 4 6 8 
8 Koraput 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 4 7 
9 Mayurbhanj 2 2 4 5 ®] 5 5 8 g 10 13 
160 Phulbani 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 2 3 

11 Puri 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

12 Sambalpur 1 2 2 3 3 3 3 4 4 5 
13 Sundargarh 1 2 2 4 5 5 5 ଏ 8 12 13 
ORISSA 16 18 20 24 26 27 27 aS 35 54 67 

TABLE 6-A 
GROWTH OF ENROLMENT OF S. T. STUDENTS AT HIGH SCHOOL STAGE 
(CLASS IX AND X) ORISSA 
(Figures in *000) 
All communities Scheduled tribe Percentage to 
————— hr ey A total enrolment 
Year Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 

(1) (2) ଓ) (9) ©) (6) (7) (8) 
1980-81 2,32 88 3,20 16 4 20 62 
1984-85 2,73 1,16 3,89 20 7 27 69 
1985-86 2,74 1,29 4,03 27 8 35 8-6 
1986-87 2,76 1,32 4,08 27 8 35 8'6 
1987-88 4,88 2,40 7,28 42 12 54 74 
1988-89 5,12 2,54 7,66 53 14 67 8°7 
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Taprt8 7 
DISTRICT WISE S. T. ENROLMENT IN GENERAL COLLEGES IN ORISSA 


ଆ ® 

Ss. Distt @ି ଜଲି 5 ଚି ଞ 3 ୱ ହୁ 
ଜି ଚି 8 ଛି ଜି ଛି କି କି ଛି ଛି 
69) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (3) (9) (୩) (Mn (3 (13) 
1 Balasore 85 112 136 ୬207 ୬256 ୬260 ୬26୦0 ୨301 500 ଥଠେଃ 662 
2 Balangir 32 46 66 73 00 0୦0୦0 ।୦ଓ ।।15 ୨244 296 - 302 
3 Cuttack 102 191 ୨220 ୬26୨ 302 ୨20 ୨3୫8 365 471 532 547 
4 Dhenkanal 28 36 53 67 8 81 81 ୨୦6 ।୨୫ 286 315 
5 Ganjam 85 122 ।6୦2 ।6୫ ।୨୦୨ ।୨୨ 20୨9 232 ୨23୫ 307 313 


6 Kalahandi 12 18 23 23 36 36 36 40 ୨8 185 188 
7 Keonjhar 315 368 407 439 455 464 467 509 614 ୨୦7 ୫23 
8 Koraput 61 80 86 99 127 132 132 140 202 279 305 
9 Mayurbhanj 935 1,002 1,062 1,200 1,282 1,367 1,432 1,558 1,688 1,888 1,969 
10 Phulbani 16 ୨4 27 231 262 262 262 297 353 363 411 
11 Puri 87 101 182 222 268 270 270 287 325 356 358 
12 Sambalpuyr 215 323 456 705 808 824 826 851 914 1,080 1,104 


13 Sundaigarh 607 785 1,076 1,176 1,307 1,320 1,325 1,335 1,385 1,630 1,676 


ORISSA... 2,580 3,208 3,956 4,873 ୨5,474 5,635 5,741 6,126 7,280 ୫,717 ୨,073 
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TABLE 8 


GROWTH OF S. T. ENROLMENT TO TOTAL ENROLMENT IN THE 
UNIVERSITY IN ORISSA 


Year S. T. % to Tota! All Community 
(0) @ 0) (@) (5) (6) 
1980-81 125 2:0 6,089 
1981-82 125 1°9 6,595 ' 
1982-83 - 130 19 6,890 
1983-84 136 1-8 7,619 
1984-85 153 1-9 7,870 
1985-86 a 155 1°9 7,887 
1986-87 . 158 1°9 7,912 
1987-88 (P) 161 19 8,149 
1988-89 (P) IP 165 19 8,392 

TABLE 9 


ଓଡ଼ଣାର ଆଦ୍ଦବୀସୀ ଶିଶ୍ନମାଜଙ୍କର୍‌ ଗିଞ୍ଞା। ସ୍ରଗଭ୍ତ 1988-89 


(ହଳାର ସଂଖ୍ୟା) 
ଶିକ୍ଷାବର୍ଷ ସ୍ରାଥମ୍ଭିକ ଜଵକ ସ୍ରଥମିକ ମାଧମ୍ିକ 
Te CA GUE Or 
ବାଲକ କାଲକା ଓ ମା୫ ଶିଭକଡ଼ା ବାଲକ ବାଲ୍କା ମୋ ଶତକଡ଼ା ଦ୍ରାଲକ ବ୍ରାନ୍ଷକା ମୋ୫ ଶତକଡା 
(1) ୬ ଓ ଓ ଓ 6 ୩ ଓ (9୬9) (0) (a) (12) (13) 
1980-81 ୨370 165 ୨535 1୨4 46 13 65 111 16 4 20 672 


1984-85 378 ୬87 182 76 ୨32 108 13-7 20 7 27 69 


209 
1985-86 379 222 601 184 7୨78 ୨4 112 14-1 27 8 35 8-6 
223 


1986-87 380 603 17-9 79 34 113 13-9 27 8 35 8-6 
1987-88 381 224 ଓ605 17-8 81 37 118 136 42 12 54 74 


1988-89 38୨ 225 614 175 82 38 120 12-3 53 14 67 8-7 
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Tare 10 


SCHEDULED TRIBES OF ORISSA STUDYING AT VARIOUS STAGE 


* 1985-36 1986-87 1987-88 1988-89 1989-90 


S.T. S.T. S. T. S. TT. S.T. 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 


(1) 2 ଓ) (4) 6) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (1) 
1. Ph. D. / D.Sc. / 01 01 15 03 15 03 15 03 
D. Phil. 
2. M. A. 78 11 129 33 130 333 ।32 35 
3. M. Sc. 15 06 25 04 25 04 30 06 
4, M. Com. a 12 06 06 06 
5. B. A. / B. A. 1,188 225 ।1,368 287 ।,375 325 1,395 345 
(Hons.). 
6. B.Sc. / B. Sc. 401 31 442 45 ` 445 50 295 65 
(Hons.). 
7. B.Com./B.Com. 262 44 267 49 287 51 460 45 
(Hons.) . 
8. B.E./B.Sc. (Enneg.).. 272 05 270 05 270 05 280 10 
B. Arch. 
9. B.Ed./B.T. 441 88 190 45 195 55 195 55 
10. M.B.,B.S. 60 20 64 18 95 45 110 55 


11. Higher Secon- i 
dary Stage. 


PS er pe er ee Oe a a Or PR a PP 


¥ Not available 
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Taste 11 


ENROLMENT OF SCHEDULED TRIBES IN DIFFERENT TYPES OF SCHOOL 


EDUCATION AS PERCENTAGE OF CLASS-I 


District Class-I Class-II Class-III Class-IV Class=V 

OO. 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
1 Balasore 100 96-73 83-16 61:29 49-44 
2 Balangir 100 75-87 68°00 40-37 26°92 
3 Cuttack 100 87-19 76°94 50°56 39°79 
4 Dhenkanal ™ 100 68°26 43°69 27-11 18-28 
5 Ganjam In 100 90-45 8329 37-10 25°32 
6 Kalahandi 100 52°04 38-14 20-05 17-36 
7 Keonjhar 100 61°32 44-06 28°73 24°57 
8 Koraput 100 87°34 81°99 45-59 29°00 
9 Mayurbhanj 100 44-76 32°76 22°41 16°90 

10 Phulbani ' 100 86°85 67:34 .36°35 28-76 

11 Puri ™ 100 84-02 78-48 61°20 51°15 

12 Sambalpur 100 68°21 56°25 41 ‘28 31°91 

13 Sundergarh mm 100 62-67 55°96 44°90 41°04 

ORISSA =" 100 67:13 56°52 35°61 28°22 
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District Class-VI Class-VIL Class-VIII Class-IX Class-X 
oO. 
(1) (2) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) 
EP OU UO PP Pes CE Np PRP 
‘1 Balasore mn 21°94 18-45 17-77 17°62 11°00 
2 Balangir 1711 13°21 10°23 731 6°19 
3 Cuttack ର 24°37 17-62 14°77 13°35 9-05 
4 Dhenkanai a 10°51 7-35 5-46 4:26 2:47 
5 Ganjam mn 6°52 6°00 5°07 4°28 3-06 
6 Kalahandi 10°21 8°25 2°69 2°31 2°18 
7 Keonjhar .. 24°20 20°77 12°00 10°62 9°82 
8 Koraput .. 13°57 8°49 4:02 3*30 2°29 
9 Mayurbhan 13°94 12°76 9:03 8°72 6°70 
10 Phulbani 16:42 14°75 898 7-98 6:65 
11 Puri oo 31°34 26°24 15°56 13-62 13-17 
12  Sambalpur 17:45 16-40 10°42 9°31 8°58 
13 Sundergarh nA 34-35 30°59 21°67 17:40 10-86 
ORISSA .. 18°58 15-79 10°37 8-83 6-60 
PE er CC 
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TABLE 12 
ଆଦ୍ଦ୍ଦାସୀ ଶିକ୍ଷକମ୍ଭାନଙ୍କର ଓସ୍ଥାଗ୍ୟଯଡା ଓ ଅଦ୍ୁ୍ଧକ୍ା 
( 4୍ଥ ଶ୍ଷା ସତରେ ) 


DE OOO ME DE A ES POO cE OO Pe 
School Stag Cpe, M.E. Matric /L A. Graduate M.A, & above Others 
cn00 age — er re A ଥି a 
Trd. Untrd. Trd. Untrd. Trd. Untrd, Trd. Untr Py Tr: qd, Untrd. a 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7 (8) ଓ) (10) (11) 
ei a tr es 
1. Primary .. 3°015 705 495 1353 8 2 3 କି 
2. Middle 28 6 260 543 21 23 1 
3. Secondary .. 20 2 39 73 103 57 16 4 1 
4. Higher Secon- 1 4 2 3 1 
dary. 
? 
Total 3063 713 795 1969 136 84 19 5 ` 3 2 
School Stage Total Grand Total Percentage 
(—————N 
Trained Untrained 
(1) (2) (3) (®) (5) 
1. Primary 3521 2-060 5°581 822 
2. Middle 309 573 882 13-0 
3. Secondary 178 137 315 4-64 
4. Higher Secondary 8 3 11 0°16 
Total 4°016 2773 6°789 100-00 
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TABLE 13 


DISTRICTWISE GROWTH OF S.T. TEACHERS IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


$1, District ଛି ଜି କୁ ସଦ ସଜ ଝି ଓ 4 ଙି 
No. a I ଝି 
୭ ଞ ଓ! ଞ ଜି | ଜି ଞ ଜି ଥି 
(1) (2) (ଓ) ଓ) ଓ) (“ଓ (୨ $) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) 
ER 

1 Balasore 77 77 77 ୨71 ୫୨ ୨୨ 1799 ।୨୮ ୨222 265 ୬65 
2 Balangir 304 304 308 313 373 343 35 ୨367 ୨୨5 396 ୨୨6 
3 Cuttack 78 78 ୨76 ୨76 ୨74 ୨77 ୨୨ ୨୨ ।୦7 165 165 
4 Dhenkanal 164 167 172 172 198 196 196 ୨2୬210 216 227 ୨2୨27 
5 Ganjam 364 364 359 359 ୨୫୨ 379 405 ୬405 494 494 ୨୬494 


6 Kalabandi 512 512 505 508 528 525 675 675 686 746 746 
7 Keonjhar 411 420 426 431 447 447 484 484 2493 496 496 
8 Koraput 756 756 775 775 780 780 ୨୫5 781 879 865 869 
9 Mayurbhanj 952 972 978 ୨56 ୨56 ୨976 9୨୫86 997 1,072 1,142 ।1,203 
io’ _Phulbani 584 584 582 573 573 587 587 591 672 672 672 
11 Puri 30 30 26 23 23 25 ୬2୪୨ 26 26 26 26 
12 . Samnbatpur 663 663 669 676 676 686 686 689 688 737 983 


13° ‘Sundergarh 1,356 1,363 1,348 1,395 1,399 1,469 1,521 1,648 1,63 1,666 ।,855 


ORISSA 6,251 6,296 6,301 6,328 6,489 6,589 6,974 7,163 7,593 7,928 5,424 


ii sion 
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TABLE 14 


DISTRICTWISE GROWTH OF S. T. TEACHERS IN MIDDLE SCHOOLS 


2 Districts କି ଥି ି ର 5 2 
ର ୭ ଚର ଜି ଉଁ ଝି ି ଞ ଜି ଞ୍ଚ ଜି 
(1) (2) ଓ) (4) (ଓ) (6) 7୨ ଓ (9) (0 (1) (12 (13) 
[Balasore 24 ୨24 ୬26 ୬26 ୨28 ୬28 ୨7 40 40 45 45 
2 Balangir 46 48 48 49 49 ୨3 53 55 ୬୨ ଠେ 65 
3 Cuttack 21 21 22 22 24 24 ୬26 26 ୨32 32 32 
4 Dhenkanal 25 ୬25 ୬28୫ 28 ୨0 30 ୨2 32 ୨4 35 41 
5 Ganjam 23 25 ୬25 ୬2୨ ୨2୨ 30 ୨0 32 ୨32 35 ଓ9 
6 Kalahandi 49 49 56 64 ୦6୨ 75 ୫୦ ୫୨ * 94 . 107 126 
7 Keonjbar ୨୦ 109 113 ୫ 128 133 ।ଓ୫ 142 149 ।୫6 156 
$ Koraput 46 54 57 68 ୪୫8 101 1 122 143“ “163 ।୨3 
9 Mayurbhanj 250 269 ୬2୨2 318 323 333 344 358 369 38୫5 ୨୨6 
10 Phulbani 87 ୫7 ୬୨୫ ୨5୫ ୨8୫ ୨8 107 117 127 127 127 
11 Puri 3 5 5 6 6 4 4 2 ୬2 2 2 
12 Sambalpur 137 ।37 136 ।53 160 ।5୫ 1୨୫ 200 200 212" ୨୬୫୬6 
13 Sundergarh 546 546 557 566 575 579 603 627 639 677 754 

ORISSA 1,356 1,399 1,460 1,542 1,607 1,646 1,760 1,842 1,920 2,036 3,262 
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TABLE 15 


DISTRICTWISE GROWTH OF S. T. TEACHERS IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


District 


(2) 


Balasore 
Balangir 
Cuttack 
Dhenkanal 
Ganjam 
Kalahandi 
Keonjhar 
Koraput = 
Mayurbhanj 
Phulbani 
Puri 


Sambalpur 


Sundergarh 


ORISSA 


1978-79 


18 


44 


23 


427 


1979-80 


18 


47 


213 


ଞ ଚ୍ଛ 
ଜି 
ଜା ୫ 
ଓ) (© 
6 7 
18 23 
32 32 
13 13 
9 9 
52 52 
38 ଓଃ 
83 83 
25 3 
3 3 
47 41 
256 262 


278 


484 582 600 ଓ635 


671i 


1984-85 


i0 


23 


wn 


690 


tn 


37 


283 


730 
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1986-87 


(11) 


il 


283 


732 


$ 
ଓ ଡରି 
(12) (13) 
1! 12 
23 27 
5 5 
37 37 
13 13 
27 33 
52 52 
63 63 
128 {28 
42 50 
3 3 
51 54 
287 3507 
742 784 
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TABLE 16 
10. GROWTH OF S. T. TEACHERS IN GENERAL COLLEGES IN ORISSA 


Year S. T. % to total All Community 

(1) (2) ଓ) (4) 
1980-81 63 1-22 5,161 
1981-82 63 1-14 5,500 
1982-83 66 0:97 6,799 
1983-84 68 0-96 7,022 
1984-85 69 0-97 1,045 
1985-86 84 0-99 , ୫,409 
1986-87 96 112 8,559 
1987-88 (P) 115 1°13 10,158 
1988-89 (P) 119 1°10 10,741 


rrr ll ll 
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TABLE 17 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS/ENROLMENT/TEACHERS OF 
PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTIONS FOR THE YEAR 1980-81 


Sl. Type of Institutions No. of Enrolment by type of Enrolment on S. C. 
No. Institutions Institutions 
rr ———e—— ~— mses — 
Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 
(1) .. - „ (2) (3) (4) °) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
1 Agriculture ¢ nd Fores- 1 773 773 49 * 49 
try. 
2 Business Management 1 249 3 252 3 ନ 3 
3 Education (Tech.Trg.’ 13 1,552 865 2,417 470 84 554 
4 Eng./Tech, 3 1,877 28 1,905 92 1 93 
5 Law 4 3,607 69 3,676 119 A 119 
6 Allopathy 3 1,592 305 1,897 30 2 32 
7 Ayurveda 1 115 45 160 10 1 1 
8 Homceopathy 2 168 51 219 10 2 12 
9 Veterinary Science .. 1 234 2 236 13 a 13 
10 ର Trg: and Hindi 70 4,949 2,301 7,250 454 15 469 
To. 
11 Mu:ic.and Fine Arts 3 334 343 677 11 17 28 
12 Oriental Studies 6 680 163 843 12 2 14 
13 Eneg..School Ll. T. I. + 19 5,368 220 5,588 362 14 376 
Pol. ‘Tech. 
Sl. Type of Institutions No. of Enrolment on Total number of Teachers on 
No. Insti- S. T. Teachers . 
tut10NS ———A em (Aer eA ee 
Boys Girls Total M. WwW. Total M. WwW. Total 
(1) (2) (G6) (10) (1) (12) (13) (14) (୬୪) (16) (7) (18) 
1 Agriculture and Fores- 1 15 15 74 1 75 4 4 8 
try. 
2 Business Management 1 ] 1 13 2 15 
3 Education (Tech. Trg.) 13 458 ୨୫୨ 547 128 31 159 । 1 
4 Eng./Tech. 3 66 66 203 2 205 
5 Law 4 33 ଛି 33 32 2 54 a 
6 Allopathy 3 15 6 21 401 97 498 1 1 
7 Ayurveda 1 6 2 8 28 5 33 
8 Homoeopathy 2 3 1 4 30 5 35 
9 Veterinary Science 1 5 ଶା 5 57 57. କି 
10 Trg. and Hindi 70 264 7 271 365 95 460 11 11 
Tg. 
11 Music and Fine Arts.. 3 - ହଵା “୭1 12 63 
12 Oriental Studies ତ 6 1 ବା 1 65 7 72 
13 Ene. Schools I. T. L + 19 198 7 205 424 13 437 
Pol. Tech. 


er ee PON ep Pra Pe et PE Raa ae a SE AE J or A ee OPP aE rT 
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TABLE 18 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS/ENROLMENT/TEACHERS 
OF PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTIONS FOR THE YEAR 1984-85 


Type of Institutions 


No. of 


Enrolment by type 


Enrolment on S. C. 


Institutions of Institutions 

(eS ir CS i 

Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 

1) (2) ଓ) (4) (5). (6) (7) (8) 

Renee & Forestry 2 1,020 1,020 56 56 

Business Management 2 305 6 311 5 

Education Teachers Training 33 3,185 935 4,120 529 139 .668 
Ene. Tech. 5 2,218 43 2,261 475 . 24 419 
Law - 14 8,198 318 8,516 220 5 5 
Allopathy 1,444 360 1,804 55 4 59 
Ayurveda 4 641 83 724 10 1 11 
Homoeopathy 4 379 85 464 7 5 12 
Veterinary Science pa 1 354 6 360 28 25 
Sacondray Trg. Schools & Hindi 70 4,600 2,005 6,605 465 Hl 576 
Music & Fine Arts . 2 424 252 676 25 19 44 
Oriental Studies 7 760 177 937 9 9 
Eng. School4+LT.1. 21 5,381 375 5,756 345 17 362 
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TABLE 18 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS/ENROLMENT/TEACHERS 
OF PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTIONS FOR THE YEAR 1984-85—Concltd. 


Type of Institutions No. of Enrolment on S. T. Total No. of Teachers on S, T. 
Jnstitution Teachers 
Boys Girls Total Men Women Total Men Women Tota! 
(1) (2) (୬) (10) (a) (13 (13) (4) (15) a6 (7 
Agriculture and Forestry 2 18 75 1 76 
Business Management .. 2 1 1 20 2 22 
Education Teachers 33 449 102 551 213 47 260 1 1 
Training. 
Eng. Tech. 5 452 5 457 240 2 242 11 it 
Law 14 120 120 161 8 169 5 
Allopathy 22 4 26 2405 97 502 1 1 
Ayurveda 4 6 2 8 74 8 82 
Homoeopathy - 4 4 2 6 65 5 70 1 1 
Veterinary Science 1 7 7 48 48 
Secondary Trg. Schools & 70 113 66 479 362 112 474 2 2 
Hindi. 
Music and Fine Arts 2 2 2 45 12 57 
Oriental Studies ଛି 7 7 7 72 9 81 
Eng. School-FLT.1. . 21 203 4 207 431 22 453 1 1 
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TABLE 19 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS/ENROLMENTS/ 
TEACHERS OF PROFESSIONAL COLLEGES FOR THE YEAR 1986-87 


Type of Institutions 


(2) 


Agriculture and Forestry 


Business Management 
Education (Tec. Trg.) 
Eng. Tech. 

Law 

Altopathy 

Ayurveda 
Homoeopathy 

Music and Fine Arts 
Oriental Studies 

Vet. Science 


Sec. Trg. and Hindi 


Ene. School-+I. T. I.-+Pol. 


Tech. 
Phy. Edn. 


Fisheries 


No. of 


Institu- 


tions 


ଓ) 


33 


14 


71 


21 


1 


Enrolment by type of 


NG 
Boys Girls 
(4) (5) 
971 62 
311 9 
3,018 1,655 
2,452 89 
8,528 393 
1,285 524 
604 136 
370 103 
590 424 
780 189 
316 11 
4,763 23,001 
5,365 448 
268 78 
56 


Institution 


Total 


(6) 


1,033 


320 


4,673 


2,541 


Enrolment on S.C. 


fo Gi To 
(7) (8) (9) 
125 2 127 
1 1 
635 311 946 
569 45 614 
292 23 315 
52 12 64 
20 8 28 
14 4 18 
29 22 51 
8 1 9 
43 1 44 
475 272 747 
431 24 455 
22 2 24 
10 10 
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TAELE 19 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS/ENROLMENTS/ 
TEACHERS OF PROFESSIONAL COLLEGES FOR THE YEAR 1986-87 —Concld. 


Sl. Type of No. of Enrolment on S. C. Total number of Teachers Teachers on S. T. 
No. Institutions Institu- pT CE er DD npn 
tions Boys Girls Total M. WwW. Total M. W. Total 


(1) (2) ଓ) (10) (11) (12 (13) (14) (15) (16) (7 (8) 
1 Agriculture and 2 54 54 87 87 
Forestry. 
2 Business Manage- 2 21 2 23 
ment. 
3 Education (T e ch. 33 517 241 758 285 61 316 1 1 
Treg.). 
4 Eng. Tech. 5 407 8 415 248 3 251 5 2 7 
5 Law 14 139 7 146 167 8 175 
6 Allopathy 3 31 12 43 441 109 550 2 2 
7 Ayurveda 4 14 7 21 81 9 90 1 1 
8 Homoeopathy 4 9 2 11 74 8 82 
9 Music and Fine Arts 3 13 4 17 56 12 68 
10 Oriental Studies ,. 7 5 11 6 86 8 94 
11 Vet. Science 1 6 6 67 67 
12 Sec. Trg. and Hindi 71 412 218 630 115 135 548 ଛି 
13 Eng. School+l. T. 1. 21 303 4 307 570 25 595 
+FPol. Tech. 
14 Phy. Edn. 2 3 1 4 20 3 ୨ 
15 Fisheries ° 1 1 1 10 2 12 oo 
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FORTY YEARS OF PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN ORISSA 
P. C. Mabhapatra 


1. Prologue 


1-1. The vame Orissa is derived from the Sanskrit Odravishaya or Odra Desa. 
Both Pali and Sanskrit literature mention the Odra people as Oddaka and Odraj 
respectively. Orissa was variously known in the past as Utkal, Odra, Kangoda, 
Kosal, Kalinga, etc. When these names probably signified different parts of what 
is known as political Orissa today. Orissa was given a name and geo-political entity 
however partially only in 1936. When separate Orissa province was formed on 1st 
April 1936, comprismg only six British ruled districts as per Government of India 
(Constitution of Orissa) Order, 1936. However it has acquired its present form on 
the 1st January 1949 with the merger of the last Princely State Mayurbhanj. 


The State Orissa extends from 17° 49? N to 22° 34°N lattiude and from 81° 28'E 
to 87° 29° E longitude in the eastern coast of India. On its east lies Bay of Bengal 
while on all other sides it is bordered by land—State of West Bengal, Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh and Andhra Pradesh in the North-East, North, West and South respectively. 
It has an area of 155,707 Sq. Kms. with a population of 31,512,070 (3-73) per cent of 
the population of the country which gives a population density of 202 per Sq. Kms. 
as per 1991 Census. This population occupies more than 46,553 inhabited villages 
in 314 Blocks and 108 urban areas of 13 Revenne districts. 


1-2. Orissa being one of the fascimating ethnographic states in India bas been 
the epitome of as many as 62 different tribal communities and forms 22-43 per cent 
of the State’s population. Next to Madhya Pradesh the State of Orissa comprises the 
largest tribal population of the country. The Scheduled Caste population comprising 
93 communities constitute 14:66 per cent of the total population of the State. Thus 
the State has a higher proportion of Scheduled Castes and: Scheduled Tribes 
population, when taken together accounts for 37-1 per cent of the total population 
as compared to the Country’s average of 23°5 per cent. 


2. Development of General Education in Orissa 


2-1. Before introduction of the modern educational system, Orissa had its own 
indigenous system of education in Tols and Chatsalees or Pathsalas. Although 
their number has considerably gone down, some of them have continued to survive 
even after the introduction and rapid growth of modern public education system. 
The Tols were the seats of Sanskrit Jearning, the Chatsalees were intended to impart 
a good measure of literacy and numeracy. The foundation of the modern public 
education system with its principal features single point entry, sequential system, 
and full time instructiort by professional teacher was introduced in the State towards 
the close of first quarter of the 19th century by the Christian Missionaries. The 
first Primary School of the model was established at Cuttack by the Cuttack 
Baptist Mission in the year 1822 and chiefly through the efforts of the 
Missionaries 24 schools came to being by the year 1850. By tne end ofthe 19th 
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century there were 11 High Schools, 2 Colleges, one at Cuttack in 1863 later named 
as Ravenshaw College in 1878, and the other at Berhampur in South Orissa in 1878 
as native College and later on named as Khallikote College (1893). At the elementary 
stage there were altogether 208 five-class Primary Schools, 940 three-class Primary 
Schools and 31 Middle Schools with classes VI & V]1. When Utkal University was 
established in 1943, there were only 4 colleges of General Education and one Teachers? 
Training College at Cuttack, Rachanath Training College (1973). The Ravenshaw 
College was teaching up to Maste’?s Degree level and the Majaraja’s College at 
Parlakhemund;i (1935) up to ist Year Degree level. The other two were Imtermediate 
Colleges, viz.,Khullikote College at Berhampur (1878) and IT. A. Classes attached to 
Ravenshaw Girls’ School at Cuttack (1915). But Ravenshaw Girls’ Schoo was 
started in 1863. 


2:2. Despite of all the blessings of the British rule jin India, we began our 
freedom on a low level of educatjonal attainment. The British bequest consisted of 
only 6,814 Primary Schools, 286 Mitdle Schools, 106 High Schools and one 
University (Utkal University 1943) with 12 colleges in Orjssa. 


Jawahar Lal Nepru’s “Tryst with the destiny?’ in 1947 implied the making of 
a new man, & new Society to which education was expected to make the most 
significant cortribution. Universalisation of Elementaiy Education was made a 
constitutional mandate, a natjonal commitment and non-negotiable objective. 
Provision of access to educatjon for all the children within tlhe age-gioup of 6—i4 
accorded the highest priority. (Article45 of Directive Principle of State Policy). 


The contents, method anc process of education was suitably mocified for 
attainment of United Secular India, a modern nation, a preductive people and a 
human and caring Socijety thus furthermg the goals of socialism, secularism and 
was democracy enshrined in the constitution. 


The forty-three years since indepencerce aie marked by a ceaseless prucess of 
educatjonal thought and planning for planting this new concept of ecucation into 
realities of educational practice jn formal and non-formal ways of learning. A large 
number of CommissijunS, Conmittees and Conferences supported by much fact-finding 
research has cominatec the educational scene. Five All India Educational] Surveys 
were conducted to asseSs the extent to which educational facilities were available 
and to supply baseline data for preparation of practical and realistic plans to 
achieve unijversaljsation of Elementary Education and expansijon in other sectors of 
education, perhaps the most notable development has been the acceptance of a 
common structure of ecucation throughout the country and the introduction of 
104+2-4+3 System in the School curricula, in addition to laying down a common 
Scheme of studies for boys and girls. Science and Mathematics were incorporated 
as compulsory Subjects and work experience assigned a place of importance. 
Restructuring of courses at all levels, to meet the educated manpower requirement, 
setting up of centres of advanced studies fcr post-graduate education and research, 
introduction of Vocational courses and participation of stucent youth in national 
Development activities were taken up vigorously durmg these last four cecades. 
The Constitutional Amendments of 1976, which includes education in concurrent 
list envisages a new sharing of responsibility between Unjon Government and the 
States in respect of vital areas of National life. 


2:3. Starting with some post-war planning before independence, motably 
the Zakir Hussain Committee on Basic Education (1938) and the post-war 
Educational] Development Plan (The Sergent Report, 1944), the post-independence 
era was enriched with the recommendations of the University Education 
Commission (1948-49) under the Chairmanship of Dr. S. Radha Krishnan. 
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The Secondary Education Commission (1952-53) under the Chairmanship of 
Dr. .A. L. Mudaliar, Indian Education Commission or popularly known as Kothari 
Commission (1964—66) under the Chairmanship of Dr. D. S. Kothari and 
National Commission of Teachers (1985) under the Chairmanship of Professor 
D. P. Chattopadhyaya. The notable reports curiNMg these periods are UNESCO 
Report “Learning to be”, Expert’s Committee Report on 10+2 Curriculum (1973), 
Review Committee on the curriculum four the ten year School, 1977 (Chairmanship of 
Iswar Bhai Patel), National Review Committee for +2 Curriculum, 1978, (Learning 
to do” under the Chairmanship of Dr. Malcom S. Adiseshian) a status of college 
teachers under the Chairmanship of Prof. Rais Ahmed, Dr. V. C. Kulandaiswamy. 
Report on vocationalisation (1985) are Some of the important motivators for 
remodelling and restructuring the system of Education. 


During the periods under report, three National policies of Education were 
framed in 1968, 1979 & 1986, with the ultimate aim of giving new impetus and 
thrust in the arena of education. The Education Policy, 1986 backed by programme 
of actions having 23 Task Force Reports dealing with all aspects of education is a 
milestone in restructuring and remocelling the education set up in the country. 
It envisages a national system of education chatTacterised by & common educational 
Structure, a natjonal curriculum framework, equal opportunity to all, not only 
in access but also creating suitable environmental conditions for success and 
minimum Ievels of learning at different stages. It calls for sustained efforts to 
imporove the quality and relevance of Elementary Education formal and non- 
formal, Adult Education, Secondary Education, vocationalisation of Secondary 
Education, Higher Education, Resources Mobilisation and Management, 
Recuruitment and Training of Teachars, effective use of mass media and educa- 
tional technology in the field of education. Recently on 7th May 1990 the Govt. 
of India appointed a Committee uncer the Chajrmanship of Acharya Rammurty 
to review the Nation] Policy of Education, 1986. The basic concerns are the right 
to work, the unity and integrity of the National and the right to Education. 


2:4. Problems of educational reconstruction in the State of Orissa were also 
reviewed by Committees at the State level, notably the Committee uncer the 
Chairmanship of Shri Biswanath Das, 1967, for the purpose of investigating into 
the causes of stucents unrest in Orissa, the Committee on Establishment of new 
colleges in Orissa (1979) under the Chairmanship of Prof. B. C. Das, the Committee 
on concurrence to new colleges in Orissa (1981) under the Chairmanship of 
Dr. S. K. Mahapatra. During the year 1986, Education & Youth Services 
Department of Government of Orissa had prepared an approach paper on new 
education policy. Literacy Mission Document bas been accepted and remodelled 
suiting the need of the locality to spread education among the age-group of 


15—35. 
The Promise Literacy—State Experience 


31. The promise of literacy to all is guaranteed under the Constitution of 
India. Determined efforts have been made by the State of Orissa since indepe- 
ndence towards the achievement of this goal. Between 1950-51 & 1981-82, the 
State average rate of literacy enhanced from 15°80%, to 3423% and the literacy 
among the females from 452% to 21-12%. Between 1950-51 & 1989-90 there 
is & remarkable quantitative growth of institutions at all sectors of education. 
The number of educational institutions at the primary, middle, Secondary and 
college level rose from 9,801 to 39,800,501 to 9,400, 172 to 4,500 and 14 to 550 and 
from one University to 5 Universities anda branch of Indira Gandhi Open University 
respectively. The table below will reflect the increased phenomenal growth of 


the State in the field of literacy. 
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GROWTH OF LITERACY PERCENTAGE 


Year Male Female Total 
1951 27-3 4°50 15-80 
1961 34-68 8-65 21-66 
1971 38-29 13°92 26-18 
1981 47:10 21-12 34-23 
1991 62°37 34-40 48°55 


During the last 40 years significant rise in the number of institutiors, teachers 
and enrolment may be seen from the following Tables:— 


Stages of Item 1947-48 1950-51 1960-61 1969-70 1978-79 1988-89 
Education 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 

Primary No. of Schools 6,814 9,801 21,858 26,554 34,593 39,293 
School. 

Enrolment in 2°55 3:15 1429 1826 2612 35:02 

Lakbs. 

Teachers 16,529 19,525 37,328 55,273 .76,419 ୨୦,540 
Middle No. of Schools 286 501 1,307 4,047 7,150 ୨,125 
School. Enrolment in 0-32 0-40 1-07 3°18 5°01 9-70 

Lakhs. 

Teachers. 1,483 2,569 5,587 13,957 22,254 36,948 
Secondary No. of Schools 106 172 452 1,543 2,167 4,239 
School. 

Enrolment in 0-i5 0-16 0-44 171 263 7°66 

Lakhs 

Teachers 1,505 2,247 4,823 15,861 21,420 38,365 
Stages of Item 1947-48 1950-51 1965-66 1973-74 1980-81 1988-89 
Education. | 
College No. of 12 14 62 85 106 433 
Jevel. Institutions. 

Enrolment in 4,104 6,282 23,458 62,620 11,2013 26,0912 

Lakhs. 

Teachers 268 298 1,532 3,097 5,161 1,01,741 
Univesrity No. of 1 1 1 4 4 5 
level. Univesrities. 

Enrolment in 6,089 ୫,392 

Lakhs. 

Teachers 422 512 


Oe Oe 
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_ 3°2. Expenditure on Education—Budget Estimates on General Egucation ijn 
Orissa has increased Near about 400 times since 1947 within these four decades. 
The per capita expenditure on Education in the State is 83°5 in 1986-87, Rs. 95:2 in 
1987-88, Rs. 110-0 in 1988-89 and Rs. 137-70 in 1989-90. 


Table below will show the expenditure in General education in the State— 


ee Dee De eee OTP OO ee ep ee CD er Oe er rN Pe 


Year Expenditure on Education 
( Rs. in crores) 

(1) (2) 
1950-51 1-3 
1955-56 4-1 
1971-72 12-12 
1978-79 78°83 » 
1981-82 114-63 
1985-86 191-1 
1988-89 ( R. E. ) 358'4 
1989-90 (B. E. ) 420:6 


33 Thus there has been an overall growth ijn number of Schools, Students, 
Teachers and in the total plan outlay of education. The phenomenal growth is 
clearly revealed from the different All-India Educational Surveys. A phased 
drive, symbolically called Operation Blackboard (O. B.) is undertaken with 
immediate effect to raise the standerd of Primary Schools. 


Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 
Survey Survey Survey Survey Survey 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Date of 
reference 31-3-1957 31-12-1965 31-12-1973 230-9-1978 30-9-1986 
Teachers’ 
Pupil ratio 
Primary stage 28°3 34°7 33:3 34-2 38°55 
Middle stage 19-5 22°8 20:5 22'5 31-00 


Secondary stage 23:3 12°9 12°2 12°5 12°00 


At the college level the teacher-pupil ratio was 1:24 in 1987-88, 1:23 in 1988-89 
and 12:4 in 1989-90, with the growth of educational institutions, the provision of 
schooling facilities in rural areas iS widened. The table below Will reyeal the wide 
spread of schooling facilities as revealed by different education surveys. 
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Procession of Schooling Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 
facilities Survey Survey Survey Survey Survey 

1957 1965 1973 1978 1986 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
(a) (i) Percentage of habita- 29-2 33-9 46°3 49:2 50-00 


tions having Primary 
Schools/Sections 
within them. 


ii) Percentage of popula- 55'7 63°7 743 76-6 77°08 

tion served by Primary 
Schools within the 
habitation. 

(5) (i) Percentage of habita- 1-5 45 72 9-9 11°65 
tions having Middle 
Schools/Sections 
within them. 


(if) Percentage of popula- 5°0 15-1 21°2 27-0 30-45 
tion served by Middle 
Schools/Sections 
within the habitations. 


(c) (i). Percentage of popula- 0:4 1:2 2:4 2'6 4°72 
tion having Secondary 
Schools. 
(ii). Percentage of popula- 2°0 52 86 9"2 14:5 


ton served by 
Secondary Schools 
within the habitations. 


Number of villages served per school— 


(a) Primary 3-5 2°0 15 14 1:22 
(B) Middle 72°5 14:6 10-0 7-2 5-12 
(c) Secondary 199-4 51 24 21-5 11-76 


Population served per school— 


(a) Primary 9,41 7,90 7,21 7,68 6,90 
(2) Middle 19,039 ୨5,522 4,432 3,792 2,886 
(c) Secondary 52,667 22,070 11,832 11,388 6,627 
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However if one Kilometer is accepted as easy walking distance for primary 
school children as many as 79°85 per cent habitations covering 92°83 per cent 
of population ware served with primary facilities as per 5th All India Educational 
Survey. In case of Middle Schools/ sections 70°11 per cent habitations covering 
83°35 per cant of the rural population were served within a distance of 3 Km. 
In cases of Secondary Schools, 75°93 psr cent habitations covering 87°46 per cent 
I population were served with Secondary Schools facilities within a distance 
of 8 Km. 


3.4' Besides the state has one Sainik School, 12 Navodaya Vidyalays, 2— 
Central Schools and ‘nore than 60 English mediu:n Secondary institutions, 181 
institutions hays bsen upgraded to H gher Secondary vocational Institutions. 


At present thers are five Universities in the State. The oldest is the Utkal 
University cstablished during the year 1943. Tne other Universities are : Orissa 
University of Agriculituee & Technology established during the year 1962. Berham- 
pur University & Sanbalpur University (1967) and Jagannath Sanskrit Viswav- 
idayalaya, Puri (1981) Among the five Uuiversities Utkal, Berha:npur and Sambalpur 
are affiliating in nature, OUAT szeks to impart education in Agriculture and 
Engineering courses with provision of facilities for extension services and Jagannath 
Sanskrit Viswavidyalaya has been established for the promotion of Oyziental learning 
and culture with special emphasis on Sanskrit. Along with these one branch of 
Indira Gandhi Open University is functioning at present jin the state. 


Keeping in tune with the expansion of knowledge in the field of Higher 
Education, the State has established Advanced Institute in the field of Physics, 
Social Sciences, Education and Tteaching English (ELTI) In principle it has been 
agreed to give autono.ny to three major colleges Ravenshaw College, Cuttack, 
Gangadhar Meher College, Sambalpur and Khallikote College, Berhampur. 


4. Non-Forma! Education 


Non-formal Education programme is comparatively a new comer to tpe 
elementary education scene having started in the sixth plan to complement gnd 
suppliment the objectives of Universal Elementary Education by taking care of 
unenrolled and dropouts of the age gronp of 6—14. To start with, Non-formal 
Education (NFE) was introduced in 1975-76. The total number of Non-formal 
Education centres available. 6-14 age group at the time of 4th Education 
Survey was 204 only. The total number of participants were 6233, out of which 
4029 were boys & 2204 were girls. 


During 1989-90 the target for enrolment under Non-formal Education was 
3°20 lakhs out of which the achievement has been 2.80 lakhs. 17,235 including 
these managed py Voluntary Agencies Non-formal Education centres have been 
opened by 1989-90. In this area 93 Voluntary agencies had opened 6500 number 
of centres. One hundred thirty eight projects are now functioning under the 
new project scheme under the Non- formal Education. The following table presents 
the growth of Non-formal Education in the State for the age-group 6—11. 


Year Number of Centres Enrolment (000) 
1980-81 1200 30. 
1985-86 6939 159 
1987-88 7260 184 
1988-89 10112 255 
1989-90 112315 280 
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42. Adult Education : The nexus between the percentage of literacy and percentage 
of enrolment of children and the percentage of dropouts is proved by different 
surveys. The districts where the percentage of literacy is more and the percentage 
of dropouts is less. Even to achieve the Universalisation of Elementary 
Education, it is essential to make the parents literate so that they would feel the 
necessity of sencing their children to Schools. 


Adult literacy was taken up by the State government as a regular social educa- 
tional programme in the year 1949. This programme was looked after jointly by the 
Education Department as well as the Com:nunity Development Department. Later 
on this programme js looked after by the Education Department specially the Direc- 
torate of Elementary and Adult Education ard at present by a separate Directcrate 
since 1988. In order to cover 51-8 lakhs adult illiterates by phases 19 Rural Functional 
Literacy Projects(Central sector) with 300. Certres each anc 1. State Acult Education 
Projects are functioning in the State. 40 Voluntary agencies have been 7 obilised 
with 1590 centres. Board of Secordary Education made literacy a compulsory subject 
and made provision for award of marks for literacy work since 1990-91 with a view 
to involving the Secondaiy School students in the mass literacy campaign. 1,110 Jana 
Sikhya Nilayam founced by Government of India and 254 by State Government were 
sanctioned during 1989-90. During the year 1990-91 3 new State Adult Education 
Projects and 299 more Jana Sikhya Nilayam will be established. Program ne for 
complete eradication of illiteracy in 72 Blocks has been taken up uncer National 
Literacy Mission. A special scheme, for full litaracy of Ganjam & Sundagarh 
district is taken up vigorously. The State Resource Centre js assigr.ed the responsi. 
bility to develop books and other instructional] materials for literacy, post-literacy & 
continuing education. The progressive coverage in Adult Education till 1987-88 was 
17:29 lakhs. during 1988-89 and 1989-90 2*26 lakhs and 2°51 lakhs of Adults have 
been mace literate respectively, the progressive total of which coimes to 22°06 lakhs. 


5. Technical Education And Training 


5-1. For keeping pace with the allround development and jn particular with 
industrial growth in. the State, the recruitment of technical personnel has increased. 
The re are as many as 28 techhical schools in the State. In addition, there are 3 
Medical Coljeges, 6 Homeopathic Colleges, 6 Ayurvedic Colleges and 5 Engineering 
Colleges to impart higher technical educatjon jn Engineering, jn Medical Science as 
well as in Incian Medicine and Hor eopathy. Apart from these, the expansjon in the 
field of Medical Education and Training has been marked by Setting up another 
Nursing College at Berhampur anda Dertal College at Cuttack. There are ten 
institutes providing Pharmacy training in the State. 


TABLE 


Number of Technical Institutions with enrolment in Orissa 


Sl. No. Items 1984-85 1985-86 1986-87 1987-88 1988-89 1989-90 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 

1 Medical College 3 3 3 3 3 3 
(NO)(Allopatpic) 

2 Homeopathic 6 6 6 6 6 6 
College (NO) 

3 aAyurvedic 4 5 6 6 6 6 
College(NO) 


2 @ emma meer eran eae aero gere eae etneet 
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4 Engineering 5 5 5 5 5 5 
College(NO) 


5 Engineermg & 11 11 11 11 11 11 
Polytechnic 
Schools(NO) 


Technical 25 25 26 27 27 28 
School(NO) 


B. Industrial 14 14 15 16 16 17 
Training 
Institutions(NO) 


6 Enrolment in 12,272 12,302 13,472 13,562 13,562 N. A. (P) 
Technical 
Institutions(NO) e 


The data reveals that the intake capacity of the five Engineering Colleges in the 
State is 750. The intake capacity of eleven EngineerilDlg Schools pas been reduced to 
1,000 by 1987-88. The intake capacity of all the three Medical Colleges in the State 
is 321 per annun;.Recently a Dental] College is added in Medical wing. 


5:2. Other Professional Instituntions—AlonSg with these, there are 2 Colleges for 
Agricultura, one Collage for training the forest officials, 2 for Business Management, 
14 Law Colleges, one Veterinary Science College and one College of Fisheries. 
Institutions are also there to train the co-operative officials, police personnel, Nurses, 
Gram Sevakas, Forest personnel, Anganwadi Workers and Su feiviscisS, Stencgia- 
phers anc Accounts personne] and Stockmen of the Veterinary Department. Special 
training institutions are also located to train the officers of Orissa Administrative 
service, Orissa Finance Service and Orissa Police Service as well as officers of 
the Forest Departinent. 


6. State fKnstitute of Education & Technology (SIET) 


SIET was established in 1987 under INSAT utilisation programme. The 
objectives are to provide educational Television and radio programmes, amalysis 
of educational needs in distant regions and designs of non-formal} education system. 
The SIET has been converted into autonomous registered society during the year 
1989-90. 60 programmes have been produced for telecast in national ret work 
system during 1990-91. 


”. Vocationalisation of Higher Secondary Education 


Vocational Education has bee introduced as a distinct stream at +2 level in 31 
Higher Secondary Vocational institutions in 1987-88. During the year 1990-91 jt 
was extended to 150 aditional institutions. 


The main objectives of the Scheme. .of Vocationalisation of Secondary 
Education are to provide diversification of educational opportunities so as to enhance 
individual employability, reduce the mismatch between demand and supply of 
skilled man power and to provide and alternative for: those pursuing higher 
educatjon. 
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NCERT has developed minimum Vocational Competencies Based Curriculum 
for 59 Vocational courses, 28 Vocational courses grouped under four major areas: 
Agriculture, Business and Commerce, Engineering and Technology and Home 
Sciences were introduced in the State at present, 


8. Teacher Education 


There has been unprecedented improvement of teacher educatjon in the State under 
National Policy of Educatjon, 1986. Starting with one training College and one trajmjng 
school, it present there are 66 Training schools in the State and nine Government 
training Colleges. The Regional College of Education, Bhubaneswar was established 
in 1963 by the Natjonal Council of Educational Research & Training, New Delhi, 
an autonomous organisation under the Ministry of Human Resource Develop- 
ment, Government of India for qualitative improvement of school education 
of the Faster Zone. 


1988 onwards 11 Goverment Secondary Training Schools have been 
converted and upgraded to District Institution of Education & Tramimg (DIET) 
to provide pre-service and in-service trajning to primary school teachers. Two 
Government Trajinjng Colleges located at Cuttack and Sambalpur have been 
Upgraded to the status of Institute of Advarced Study in Education (IASE) and 
three other Government Training Colleges have also been upgraced to the 
status of College of Teachers’ Education (CTE) for reaserch and trainjng of the 
Secondary School teachers. For better linkage and supervision of teacners 
education State Council of Educational Research & Training has been raised 
to the status of Directorate of Teachers? Education and SCERT (1990). 


One College of Physical Education, three Colleges of Art and Craft, 
6 Institutes of Oriental studies and two Hindi Training institutions are 
functioning to supply trained teachers in the field of physical education, Art 
and Craft, Sanskrit and Hindi, respectively. 


Acacemic staff college of Utkal ' University : hus been set up by the 
University Grants Commission since July 1978 for ;academic orientation 
programmes for College and University teachers. 


9. Education for Handicapped Children 


With a view to integrating the physically and mentally handicapped with 
the: general community and to make them Confident to face life with 
conviction, deaf and dumb schools and school for blind childran have been 
opened in different places of the State. There are 31 Handicapped Schools 
where about 1,422 students are being taught during 1989-90 as against 
30 schools with 1,112 students in the previous year. 


10. Education of the Weaker Sections-Scheduled Tribes/Scheduled Castes 


Promotion of the educational and economic interests of the weaker 
sections of the people, particularly of the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled 
Tribes have received sincere attention of the State Government. The Scheduled 
Casts population is Scattered all over the State and the majority of Scheduled 
Tribes live in 118 blocks spread over 9 districts out of the 13 Revenue 
districts. Literacy rates among the Scheduled Castes/Scheduled Tribes population 
in the State during the last three decades are given below. 
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Literacy among Sohedulzd Castes, Scaeduled Tribes and General, Orissa 


Caste 1961 1971 1981 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Scheduled Tribes 7:36 9-50 13°95 
Scheduled Castes 11-60 15°60 22:41 
General 21-00 26°11 34°23 


As regards Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes enrolment, tangible 
improvement is marked during the last ten years. The table below reflects the 
growth of enrolment as well as the number of Scheduled Caste and Scheduled 
Tribe teachers during the last decade. 


Growth of Enrolmsat of Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribe Students 


Primary Upper/Primary Secondary .„ College 
(000) (000) (000) (in number) 
p= ———AN——— A Ae i oe eA 


50 ST S26 SAT 800 Sore SG ST 
W) (2) ଓ) ଓ ଓ) (6) (7) (8) 


1978-79 384 491 40 45 18 16 3,296 2,580 
1983-84 468 566 91 98 30 27 7,176 $5,635 
1988-89 571 614 135 120 89 67 14,136 ୨,073 
University (in number) 
S.C. S. T. 
1983-84 307 136 
1988-89 481 165 


Growth of Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribe Teachers 


Primary Upper Primary Secondary College 
— ————  ———ee—— pr —— re 
S.C. ST. S.C. S.T. S.C. S.T. S.C. S.T. 
(1) (2) ଓ) (4) (5) (6) (୨) ($8) 
1978-79 4,672 6,251 897 1,356 ୨240 2427 
1983-84 5,980 6,589 1,407 1,646 521 € 79 68 
1988-89 7,157 8,424 1,999 ୨2,262 ଓ681 784 220 119 
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Special facilities are extended to tribal children by providing them separate 
schools up to secondary level. At present, there are 1,135 Sevashramas, 97 Ashram 
Schools and 163 Secondary Schools. These institutions are managed directly by 
Harijan & Tribal Welfare Department. 


The socio-cultural milieu of the Scheduled Tribes has its distinctive characteristics, 
including in many cases their spoken languages. This underlines the need to 
develop the curricula and devise instructioral materials in tribal languages at the 
initial stages with arravgements for switching over to regional language. 
Directorate of Teacher Education and SCERT has already prepared primers in 
different major tribal languages. They are Kui, Santali, Deshiya, Shadri, Kandha, 
Saura. It is also contemplated to introduce teaching in Olchiki script in schools 
of Mayurbhan;j district having large concentration of Santali students on a pilot 
basis. 


11. Youth Services Programmes 


For proper utilisation of the youth energy towards national reconstruction 
National Cadet Corps (N. C.C.) and National Service Scheme (N. S. S.) have been 
introduced since 1948 and 1969, respectively. The enrolment of N. C. C. during 
1989-90 was 34,800 in junior division (School level) and 7,400 in senjor division 
(College level). Incase of N. S. S., the enrolment at the college level is 40,000 only. 
Along with these other service orjented programmes for the stucents are Scouts and 
Guides, Rovers Crew, Red Cross and St. John Ambulance. 


12. Management of Education 


121. The Headquarters organisation of the State Government is the Secretarjat 
through Which the business of Government js transacted as specified in the rules of 
business of the Government framed under Article 166 (2) anc (3) of the Constitu- 
tion of India. The Department of Education & Youtp Services is in charge of 
Cabinet Minister assisted by a State Minjster. DThe epartment in the Secretarjat is 
mainly concerned with policy making, planning, monitoring and evaluation. It is 
headed by a Secretary in the rank of a Commissioner of Indian Administrative 
Service assisted by a group of Additional Secretaries, Joint Secretaries, Deputy 
jes, Under-Secretarjes, Financial Advisers, Assistant Finarcial Advisers and 
the staff. 


12°2. For execution of the policies and proper supervision and inspection at 
present there are 5 separate Directorates under Education & Youth Services Depart- 
ment to look after Higher Education, Secondary Education, Elementary Education, 
Adult ducation and Teacher Educatjon. 


It was in 1936 a separate Directorate of Public Instruction was set up for Orissa 
at Cuttack and in 1966 it was shifted to Bhubaneswar. During 1968 the Directorate 
of Public Instruction was bifurcated into two Directorates—Directorate of Public 
Jnstruction (Higher Educatjon) and Directorate of Public Instruction (Schools). 
In January 1975 a separate Director was appointed for State Institute of Education 
(Established on 1964) which was later redesignated as State Council of Educational 
Research and Trainmng in 1979. In order to expedite the promise of Universalisation 
of Elementary Education in the State and to accelerate the progress of Elementary 
Education jn the State, a separate Directorate for Elementary and Adult Ecuca- 
tion was created in 1983 to look after the Elementary, Non-formal as well as 
Adult Education. During 1988 a separate Directorate was created for Adult 
Education and another for post of SCERT. In view of the emphasis on Teacher 
Education, SCERT. is upgraded and redesignated as Directorate of Teacher Educa 
tion & SCERT ijn 1990 to look after the administrative as well as pedagogic 
component of Training Colleges and Training Schools. Each Director is assisted 
by a group of Deputy Directors, Assistant Directors and Accounts Officer. 
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In addition to these officers, Directorate of Higher Education bas an 
additional Director to look after nor-Goverrment Colleges. Directorate of Ele- 
mentary Education has a Joint Ddirector to look after ncn-foimal education and 
Financial Adviser to lock after the financial aspects. 


The admmistrative aspect of Vocational Education js the responsibility of the 
Directorate of Secondary Education. One Joint Director is there to look after the 
day to day administiation of Vocational Institution. The academic wing of the 
Vocational Education headed by a Professor is attached with Directorate of Teacher 
Education & SCERT. 


For smooth educational administration of the schools at the field level the 
State is divided into ]8 Educatjonal Circles headed by an Inspector of Schools, 64 
E ducat:onal Districts headed by a District Inspector of Schools and 607 Block 
Education Officers (Sub-Insrector of Schools). 15 Additioral Inspectors and 45 
Assistant Inspectors are there in the 15 Inspectorates to look after Vocatijonal 
Education in the State. For smooth implementation of Adult Education and 
Literacy Mission jn the State, each district has a District Adult Education Officer 
and for non-formal education there js an Assistant Director in charge of non-formal 
education at the Circle level. 


To strengthen the educational administration 6 posts of Joint Directors were 
created, three for Elementary and three for Secondary Education to be posted at 
three Revenue Divisional Headquarters to decentralise administration and attend 
to zonal problems at their level. 


In order to strengthen and improve the inspection Over Primary Schools 
during the year 1990-91, 377 posts of Sub-Inspector of Schools were created. 


Village Education Committees were constijuted at the micro level for 
effective people’s participation and involvement of the community in the 
Education process at the grass-root level. 


Board of Seconcary Education, Orijssa was established in 1953 to look 
after the examinatjon and certification aspect of Secondary Ecucation (Act, 1952) 
and Council of Higher Secondary Education was created through Orissa Higher 
Secondary Education Act, 198Zz to look after the examination and certification 
aspect of the Higher Secondary Education of the whole State. 


12-4. Besides Education Department there are some other Departments which 
are handling the education work. Har;jjan and Tribal Welfare Department is 
concerned with the administration of Sevashramas, Ashrams as well as Secondary 
Schools specially meant for the tribal children. At present Tribal Department 
has 3 Inspectors of Schools, 9 District Inspectors of Schools, 9 Deputy Inspectors 
of Schools and 25 Sub-Inspectors of Schools as field level staff. It has a composite 
Directorate. However there is a proposal to create a separate Directorate for 
tribal sector. Rural Development Department look aftar the pre-School Education. 
Directorate of Technical Education, and Training is responsible for Technical 
Education, Directorate of Medical Education and Training looks after Medical 
Education and Director of Indian System of Medicine and Homeopathy looks 
after Homeopathy Education of the State, 


Futurology of Education—The Challenge 


13-1. Education for all and employment for all are the need of the day. 
Therefore all the attempts should be geared to reach the above target within 
2000 A.D...Universalisation of education up to the age of 14 through access, 
retention and success and making education need-based and employment oriented. 
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Inspite of determined efforts and all these achievements of the recent years, 
Orissa is one of the backward States inthe country as the percentage of literacy 
in the State (34:23%) is Jower than the national average (36°23) as per 1981 
Census. Thongh the state literacy does not seen to be much less than the national 
average, the magnitude of the problem of backwardness ijn the field of educatjon 
can be appreciatec when out of 13 districts of the State districts (62 7,) have literacy 
percentage less than the State average. Even the literacy percentage of two districts 
Kalapandi (19.42%) and Koraput (16-13%) is deplorable as jt is less than 20 per cent 
Thus situstion is more depressing in case of Women (21°12%) Scheduled Castes 
(22:40%) whole and Females (9:4%) and Scheduled Tribes (13°96%) whole and 
Females (476%). Ancther Striking feature of the low literacy scenerjo of 
the State is out of 314 Blocks asmany as 182 Blocks have literacy percentage 
less than the State ayerage and as many as 11 Blocks have the State average 
(34:23%) only.— 


The following table illustrates the blockwise literacy percentile structures 
of Orissa. 


Literacy Percentile 1981 Census 


SL. No. _ Magnitude Literacy percentage No. of Blocks 

1. Very High 55% & above 19 

7: High 45 % 54% 35 

3, Medium High 35% —44% 77 

4 State Average 34% 11 

5 Medium Low 23% 33% 100 

6. Low 14% 22% 66 

7 Very Low Less than 13% 16 
314. 


mn er ee eg 


Even the percentage of literacy of the urban areas of the State is 54°77% 
as against the natjonal average of 57°40%. 


Thus jt jis evident that the State average literacy has come to the level 
of 34% because the higher literacy average of the coastal districts has pulled up 
the weaker groups. 


132. The low literacy rate of the State may be due to low enrolment and 
dropouts. Although the gross enrolment ratio is 99 per cent of 26 per cent of 
children of overa-ge and under-age are on the rolls of Primary Scpjools. 


Inspite of determined efforts, approximately 11,000 habitations remain 
unserved by Primary Schools within easy distance of one kilometre. They will 
be provided deinstitutionalised ecucatjion if no formal facilities are not to be 
ayaijlable to them. 


A significant number of schools are still lower primary single teacher schools 
( I[—IIL ) without any facilities for studies up to Class V. Thus due to non- 
provision a large number of students could not have access up to Class V. 
The immediate need is the upgradation of Lower Primary Schools to Primary 
Schools and making every school multi-teachers schools. 
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13:3. Due to school and teacher related, pupil and home related, school 
and community related as well as management related factors the dropout 
rates at the end of Class VY js 48 per cent in total more than 50 per cent in 
case of girls, 57 per cent incase of S. C. and 62 per cent in case of S. T. children. 


The crisis of dropout can be checked by construction of low cost hostels, 
supply of free instructional materials and dresses, converting single teacher’s 
schools to multi-teacher schools, remodelling the school environment suitable 
for sinall children, throwing away the rigid prevailing system and replacement 
by flexibility and provision of working teachers hostels in each Grama Panchayat 
Headquarters and teaching the tribal children as far as possibe in their 
own dialect at the primary stage and opening of pre-school centres jin low 
literacy Blocks.” 


13-4. The weakest link of the educatjonal ladder in the State as far as 
provision of free and compulSory education up to 14 years of age js concerned 
is the middle school. More than 20,000 habitations are unDserved with middle 
school facilities within the accepted distance of 3 Kms. which is on the negative 
side. The gross enrolment of children in the age-group 11—14 being 45%, only 
reveals that 55 per cent of children within thjs age-group are debarred from 
this opportunity. The existing ratio of Upper Primary Institutions in relation 
to Primary Institutions is one to four. The ideal condition will be upgradation 
of all Primary Schools to Class VIIT with a view to providing free and 
compulsory education to all children until they complete the age of 14 which 
jis a mandate of the Directive Principle of the Constitution. 


But this pre-supposes huge expenditure which the State perhaps cannot 
afford. In the centext of financial stringency it is highly cesirable that the 
upgracation shall be taken up in a phased manner. 


13:5. Tn case of Secondary Scoools, there are nearly 1,100 Grama Panchayats 
which are not served by High Schools even though the criterjan js one High 
School for one Grama Panchayat. In case of Higher Secolcary Institutions 
more than 60 Blocks are debarred of this facilities. The facility of imparting 
Vocational Education has not yet extended to all the Blocks as well as Urban 
aTeas. 


These unfulfilled takes are to be performed "by providing at least one 
Secondary School for each Grama Pancjayat and one Secondary School for 
10,000 population } in Urban area and minjmum two Higher Secondary Institutions 
in each Block and at least oue Higher Secondary Scjhool for 50,000 population 
jn an Urban area as envisaged in the Orissa Education (Amendment) Act, 1989. 
Likewise the facilities of collegiate euucation may be provided to each and 
every Block and Urban area pjhaving at least one jin each Block and one for one 
lakh population in an Urban area. 


13-6. Deterjoration of human values jis the most ominous question which 
is to be handled by the educationists to plan for the future. Unless permanent 
human values are upheld, future education will face disastrous fate. 


The schools of today either are dead or are innovative to Such an extent 
that the human element is lost, the child is disoriented, the teacher is burnt 
out and the manager of the schools and the parents seldom meet. Therefore, 
new inputs are to be induced in the education system to develop humanistic 
transfusjon in education, so that the school will not die, pupils will not be 
passivists, teachers will not be activists and the parents will not be indifferent. 
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The real purpose of school js to serve as an engine of socjal reform that 
honours the cultural and civic purposes suggested by the tribal centre image 
of the school, the purposeful activity and economic link suggested by the factory 
metaphor, and the nurturing and child centre emphasis suggested by the concept 
of schools as hospital (School for the 21st century—Phillip C. Schlechity). 


137. We are on the threshold of the third millenjum. During 2000 A. D. 
the projected population of the State will be 372 lakhs and the projected child 
population jn the age-group of 6—10 and 11—14 will be 45 lakhs and 28 lakhs 
respectively. Assuming the overage minimum facilities at the primary sector 
for 55 lakhs childern and for 34 ]akhs children at the uprer primary sector.. 


It js expected that during 2000 A. D. the number of habitations may boost 
up to 77,000 as against 69,530 in 1986. Likewise the Urban areas will be 130 
during 2000 A.D. because of the rapid growth of urbanisation and industrijalisation 
as aganist the existing 108 Urban areas. While planning education, the above 
factors may be kept in view. During this period of post-industrial decace the 
knowledge of science may be redoubled and in humanities and social sciences 
a tremdous explosion, may be expected. We shall be prepared to meet this 
Third Wave of Change. Education for future will involve from different 
experiment. It is expected that the future education will be deinmstitutionlised, 
computerised and satellitised and traditional teaching will be minimised. 


The challenge is to act and implement, learn a new and improve upon and 
thus traverse the endless trial in the persuit of excellence. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF NATIONAL EDUCATION IN INDIA 


Prof. Jagannath Mohanty 
1. Introduction 


“Education has always been. accorded an honoured place in the life and culture of 
India. In the ancient Incia it was regarded as an instrument of liberation from 
ignorance and oppression both in this world and other world (Sa Vidya Ya 
Vimuktaya). In the modern India it has been taken as a means of improving one’s 
ability to read and write. of developing one’s all-round personality and of enabling 
one to be an efficient citizen of the country. Education is therefore regarded as a 
potential instrument of social change and natioral development. 


It is rightly said “the chiid of today is the citizen of tomorrow”. He or she js 
the builcer of the country. It is through a well planned and well implemented 
educational system that the child could be equippec to realise his/her potential and 
to contribute effectively in national reconstruction. The curriculum has to be 
CC for facilitating the physical, intellectual anc emotional gevelopment of the 
child. 


Education by its very nature influences and gets influenced by the cross currents 
anc dynamic forces of the society its social cultural econmic and political para- 
meters. The educational system must, therefore, be responsive to changes in order 
to realise the individual and social objectives. It has to undergo various changes, 
modifications, adaptations, orientations and inDovatijons. 


2. Need for the National Education 


During the national struggle for Independence the great leaders like Mahatma 
Gandhi realized the fundamental role of education and sought to rediscover India— 
her past heritage and culture, her values and ideals. The historic struggles for 
freedom was therefore more positive than more striving to get rid of a foreign power. 
It prepared the nation for entering & new era of modern science, industry and 
technology. Gandjhiji, the Father of the Natjon viewed education as a basic tool for 
the development of national consciousness and reconstruction of our society. He 
formulated the scheme of Basic Education with a view to harmonizing and making 
education direct]y relevant to the life, needs and aspirations of the people. 


The fight for freedom visualized a national system of education for promoting 
national unity, integrity, patriotism, self-sacrifice and commitment. The salient 
features of this indigenous system of education Were all round development of the 
child. development of a secular national outlook readiness to undergo trials and 
tribulationS for national building, integration of knowledge and skills and emphasis 
on the development of mother-tongues as media of education and expression. It was 
basically an endeavour to provide education for the masses for all round development 
of the human potential of the country. 

With a view to accelerating the pace of national development and promoting 
emotional integration, it was felt imperative to frame an jmaginative and unified 


educational policy for the country. As a corollary to this, various committees and 
commissions were Set up to review various aspects of education and suggest measures 
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for improvement of the situations. The University Education Commission, 1948-49 
the Secondary Education Commission, 1952-53 and the Indian Education Commission, 
1964—66 contributed immensely to the growth of the national system of education. 
Education has been designed as a tool for meeting the national challanges and geared 
to the needs of democracy, socialism and secularism as adumbrated in the Constitu- 
tion of India. 


The Education Commission, 1964—66 visualised a revolution in education 
with its Social, economic and cultural dimensions. This Commission was e¢lso 
appointed to advise Government on “‘the national pattern of education and on the 
general principles and policies for the development of education, at all stages ard in 
all aspects”. A nation-wide discussion on the Report of the Commission resulted in a 
general consensus on evolving the national policy on education. Accordingly, the 
National Policy on Education, 1968 was resolved by the Government of India for 
promotion of the development of education in the country. 


2. The National Policy on Education, 1968 
The salier.t features of the N. P. E.. 1968 are as follows— 


3°1. Free and Compulsory Education—With a view to realising the Directive 
Principle of the Constitution under Article 45 special efforts should be made for 
providing free and compulsory education for all children up tc the age of 14. 
Necessary programmes should be developed for reducing a stage and stagnation in 
schools and for ensuring successful completjon of the prescribed course by every child 
enrolled in school. 


3:2. Status and Service Conditions of Teacher—The teacher is undoubtedly the 
most important of all factors which determine the quality of education and its 
contrjbutjon to natjonal development. 


The success of educational endeavours must ultimately depend on his personal 
qualities and character, his educatjonal qualification and professional competence. 
The teacher must, therefore be accorded an honoured place jin the Society and be 
given emoluments and service facilities adequate to his qualification and responsij- 
bilities. He must be given academic freedom and teacher-education including in- 
service educatjon should be given due emphasis. 


3:3. Development of Languages—Development of Indian language and literature 
is essential for educational and cultural development. Unless this is done, the 
creative enalTgijes of the people will not be released and standards of education will 
not improve. The regional languages are already used as media of education at 
the primary anc secondary stages. Now urgent steps should be taken for adopting 
them as media of education at the University stage. 


337. The State Governments should be adopt, and vigorously implement the 
three language formula at the secondary stage. According to this formula a pupil 
will be required to study a modern Indian language preferably one of the Southern 
language apart from Hindi and English in Hindi speaking States and Hindi alongwith 
the regional language and English in non-Hindi speaking States. Suitaple courses 
in Hindi and English should be provided in Universities and Colleges for improving 
the proficiency of students in these languages. 


3°32. All efforts should be made to promote the development of Hindi. Due 
care should be taken in developing Hindi as the link language as per the Article 351 
of the Constitution. In non-Hindi States the establishment of colleges aud other 
institutions of higher education should be encouraged for using Hindi as the 
medium of education. 
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3:3:3. Sanskrit is essential not only for the development of Indian languages 
bat also for the cultural growth and unity of the country. New methods of teaching 
the language should be encouraged and possibility of including the study of Sanskrit 
in the relevant courses be explored at the first and second degree stages. 


| 3:34. Special emphasis should be laid on the study of English and other 
international Janguages for enabling fndians to keep up their standard of growth and 
also to make their contribution to the world culture. 


3'4. Equalisation of Educational Opportunity—Strenous efforts need be made to 
equalise educational opportunity, for removing regional imbalance in the provision of 
educational facilities and for promoting social cohesion and national jntegration. 
The common school system as recommended by the Kothari Commission should be 
$ and the public school sould be required to admit students on the basis of 
merit. 


The education of girls should be emphasized not only for social justice, but also 
for accelerating social transformation, Special efforts should be made for developing 
education among the backward classes, specially among the tribal people, similarly, 
educational facilities need be provided for the physically and mentally handicapped 
children and jntegrated programmes be implemented for enabling the handicapped 
children to study in regular schools. 


3:5. Identification of Talent—In view of promotimg excellance, talent in various 
fields should be identified at an early age and opportunity be given for its full 
development. 


36. Work-Experience and National Service—The school for the community 
should be brought closer through suitable programmes of mutual support and 
service. Work experience and national service should form an integral part of 
education. Emphasis should be laid on self-help, character formation and developing 
a sense of Social commitment. 


3:7. Science Education & Research—Science education and research should be 
given high priority for accelerating the growth of the national economy. Science and 
Mathematics should be an integral part of the general educatjon till the end of the 
School stage. 


38. Education for Agriculture & Industry—High priority should be accorded to 
the development of education for agriculture and industry. There Should be atleast 
one agricultural university in every stage and practical traiming in industry should 
form an integral part of technical education which should be closely related to 
industry. There should be continuous review of agricultural, industrial and other 
technical manpower needs of the country and efforts be made for maintaining a 
proper balance between output of technical institution and employment opportunity. 


39. Production of Book—The best writing talent should be attracted for 
improving quality of books through a liberal policy of incentives and remuneration. 
Early steps should be taken for productjon of quality textbooks should be avoided 
and their prices be kept low as far as possible, Autonomous book corporations 
should be established on commercial! lines and special attention be given to books for 
children and university students in regional language. 


3:10. Examination—Necessary reforms should be introduced in the examination 


system for improving the reliability and validity of examination and making 
evaluation a continuous process aimed at improving performance of students. 
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3°11. Secondary Education— With a view to making educational opportunity a 
major instrument of social change, facilities for Seconcary ecucation should 
be exter.ded expeditiously to areas and sections of the society so far denied or 
deprived. 


3-12. University Education—The enrolment of students to a college or university 
should be determined with reference to the laboratory, Library and other facilities 
and according to the strength of the staff, New Universities need be established 
continuously and due care should be taken for maintaining proper standards. Special 
care should be taken for organizing post-graduate courses and improving standards 
of training and research. Ceutres of advanced Study should be strengthened and the 
institution of research should be, as far as possible, function within the fold of 
universities. 


3°13. Correspondence Courses and Part-time Education—Correspondence courses 
and part-time education should be developed on a large scale at the University stage. 
Such facilities should also be developed at the secondary education stage. Such 
courses should be tpe same status as full time courses. Such facilities will promote 
the cause of education and provide. opportunities to a large number of deprived 
people. 


3‘14. Adult Education—Eradication of mass illiteracy is essential for promoting 
participation inthe cemocratic activities and for accelerating programmes of 
production specially agriculture. Employee in commercial, industrial and other 
concerns Should bemade functjonally literate as early as possible. Industrial 
undertakings in the public sector take initiative in this direction. Teachers and pupils 
Should be actively involved jin organising literacy campaigns especially as part of 
social and National Service Programme. Special steps should be taken for the 
education of young practising formers and for training of youth for self-employment. 


3:15. Games and Sports—With a view to improving the physical fitness and 
sportsmanship among the students, games and sports should be cCceveloped ona 
large Scale. Whereever ground and otpher facilities for organising programmes of 
Physical education do not exist, these should be provided ona priority basis. 


3°16. Education of Minorities-Every affort should be made not only to protect 
the rights of minorities but to promote their educational interests. 


3:17. The Educational Structures—With the object of having a uniform educatjonal 
structure throughout the country, the 104+24+3 pattern should be adopted by all 
States. Such restructuring of education might require increased investment so as to 
reach a level] of expenditures of 6 per cent of the national income. It has been tightly 
said, “‘Consijdering the key role which education, science and research play in 
developing the materjal and human resources of the country, the Government of 
India, will in addition to undertaking programme ijnthe Central sector, assist the 
State Governments for the development of programmes of natijonal importance 
where co-ordinated actjon on the part of the States and the Centre is called for”. 


Lastly, it was also mentioned that the Government of India will also review, 
every five years, the progress made and recommend guidelines for future develop- 
ment. 


Review of NPE, 1968, After: 


The Natjonal Policy on Educatjon, 1968 marked a significant step in the history 
of education in post-Independence India. Its objectives were to promote national 
progress, a sense of common citizenship, strengthen emotjonal and natjonal 
integration and introduce a uniform pattern of education. 1t emphasized, the need 
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for radical reorjentation of education for improving its quality at all stages and for 
giving greater attention to science and technology. It also laid stress on cultivation 
of moral values and bringing about a closer relation between educatjon and the 
life of the people. 


Since the adoption of the NPE, 1968 there has been unprececented expansion of 
education at all stages throughout the country. The most important cevelopmenrt has 
been the acceptance of a common structure of educatijoa all over the country and the 
introduction of the 1042-3 pattern by most of the States. Attempts were mede for 
restructuring courses at Varjous levels and for setting up centres of Advanced Studiers 
or Post-Graduate Education and Research. 


In May 1979, the NPE, 1968 was reviewed and reoriented by Government of 
India and the basic objectives were maintained and reinforced. Greater flexibility 
in content and duration of Vvarjous courses was provided for in the Draft NPE, 
1979. It also envisaged delinkirg of jobs from degree and high prijority on adult 
education. But before this Draft NPE could be approved by the Parliament the 
Janata Ministry went out of office and the Congress (I) Government pursued the 
NPE, 1968. The reforms as visualised in the Draft NPE were virtually 
postponed. 

Prior to 1976 education was the exclusive responsibility of the States and the 
Central Government was concerned only with certain areas, Such as, co-ordination 
and determination of standards in technical and higher education, A Constitutional 
amendment passed in 1976 made education the joint responsibility of both the 
Central and State Governments by putting education jn the concurrent list. 


The NPE, 1968 thus continued to serve as the basis for educational development 
and was supplemented by the guidelines adopted in the Sixth Plan document. 
The most significant of these programmes was related to the Universalization of 
elementary education and eradication of mass illiteracy. The Planning Commission 
approved an outlay of Rs. 2,524 crores for education during the 5th Plan 
indicating 2°5 per cent of the total outlay forthe plan. Education was made free 
up to Secordary (Class—X) stage in 11 States and 7 Union Territories. It was 
free for girls only in 6 States. At the higher Secondary stage (Class-XI-XII) ijt was 
free in 6 States including Jammu & Kashmir, West Bengal and in 5 Unijon 
Territories. 


Educational Surveys, particularly 4th All India Survey revealed that 53 per cent of 
the Primary Schools have no pucca building, 40 per cent no black boards, 33 per cent 
no benches or chair to sit on, 51 per cent no drinking water facilities, 71 per cent no 
library facilities, 85 per cent no lavatory or urinal facilities, 35 per cent were 
managed by single teachers. The number of ijlliterates aged 15 and above rose 
sharply from 208-1 million to 243-1 million between 1970 and 1989. Although 
literacy has improved from 167% in 1951 to 36-23% in 1981, female literacy 
was utterly discouraging, more than 75 per cent of Indian woman could not read 
and write in 1981. The 1042-3 pattern of education was not adopted whole 
heartedly by many States. Particularly vocational component was quite unsatise 


factory. 


5. NPE, 1986 


After a year long and nationwide debate, discussion and deliberation, the 
National Policy on Education, 1986 was formulated and finalised. At the outset, 
this document has stated “Education has continued to evolve, diversify and 
extend its reach and coverage since the down of human history. Every country 
develops its system of education to express its unique socio-cultural identity 
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and als> to m3et the challenges of the times. There are moments in history 
wien a new directi>n has to b2? given to an age-old process. That moment 
is today. It was felt that India had reached a stage in its economic and 


technical development when a major effort must be made to derive the 
maximum benefit from the assets already created and to ensure that the fruits 
of change reach all sections of the people. 


In this context the NPE, 1968 and the position of educational development 
of the country was reviwed; and it was strongly felt that the present education 
should enable the coming generations to internalise new ideas constantly and 
creativety. The future citizens of the country Students should be infused with 
a strong commitment to human values and to sccial justice. The NPE, 1986 
has therefore said, “In our national perception education is essentially for all. 
This is fundamental to our all-round development, material and spiritual”. It 
emphasized the development of a national system of education in the light 
of the constitutional provisions and principles. 


The NPE, 1986 has aptly enunciated, “The concept of a National System of 
Education implies that, up to a given level, all students, irrespective of caste, 
creed, locatioit or sex, have access to education of a comparable quality. To 
achieve this, the Government will initiate appropriately funded programmes. 
Effective measures will be taken in the direction of the Common School system 
recommended in 1968 policy ?”’. This envisages a continued effort required to 
develop a Natjonal System of Education which does nct mean a uniform 
and rigid Educational system. It allows for considerable flexibility within a 
broad national framework, The concept of a National System of Education 
‘implies, (1) equal opportunities to all both in terms of access to education 
of a comparable quality and condition of success, (2) common education 
structure, (3) a national curriculum framework and (4) minimum lJeyel of 
learning for cach stage of education. 


31. Equal Opportunities to al/—The Directive Principle of State Policy in 
the Constitution of India has envisaged that freeand compulsory education 
should be proviced to all children up to the age of 14 years considerable 
efforts have, therefore, been made for Universaliation of Elementary Education 
(U.E.E.), Which emphasizes universal provision of schools, wmiversal enrolment, 
Universal retention and improvement in the quality of Education. Since there 
are many kinds of barriers and deprivation in the society, steps are being 
taken for providing elementary education to all irrespective of caste, creed, 
location and economic conditions by removing or reducing these shortcomings. 


Equalisation of educational opportunities includes the opening of schools 
within the walking distance of children, providing residential facilities to children, 
admission of children of all communities to schools, reducing the drop out 
rates, increasing the retention of children through various measures, provision 
of non-formal education centres for non-attending children and so on. These 
provisions have to be properly umderstood and utilised by the deserving 
individuals. Besides, financial difficulty, there are social and pyscological 
restraints which have stood in the way of ensuring equality and equity in 
the unijversalisation of elementary education. ' I 


5:2. Common Education Structure—The Education Commission, 1964—66 had 
recommended 104-243 as a common structure of education throughout the 
country. Consequent upon the adoption of the NPE, 1968, most states accepted 
the structure. The remaining states were in the process of switching over to 
this structure. “‘The NPE, 86 has stated,” The Natjonal System of Education 
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envisiges a common educatjonal structure. ‘The ‘10-+2+3 structure has now 
been accepted in all parts of the country. Regarding the further break-up of 
the first 10 years, efforts will be made to more towards an elementary system 
comprising 5 }ears of Primary Education and 3 years of Upper Primary, 
followed by 2 years of High School”. 


3:3. National Curricular Framework—The NPE, 1986 has made.it clear that 
the Natjonal System of Education would be on a national curricular framework 
which contains a common core along with other components that are flexible. 
The basic festures of the curriculum for the elementary and secondary stages 
are?) the realisation of the national goals of development, (ii) broéd-bised 
general education for all learners (iii) a common scheme of studies, (iv) common 
core comprising the components of the history of India’s freedom movement, 
constitutional obligations, common cultural heritage, agalitarjanjsm, demccracy, 
Secularism, equality of sexes, protection of environment, removal of Social 
barr;ers, observance of the small family norms and inculcation of the scientific 
temper, (v) flexibility in learning experience, (vi) minimum learning outcomes, 
(vif) child-centred and activity-based process, (viii) continuous, comprehenMsive 
and rational evaluation. 


54. Minimum Levels of Learning —It has peen rightly said, “Minimum levels 
of learning will be laid down for each stage of education”. This will ensure & 
comparable standard of education for each area of learning is the curriculum, the 
‘minimum levels of learning will serve as a reference in the development of instiuc- 
tional materials, selection of suitable teaching learning strategies and evaluating 
learners’ progress. It would also help maintaining a reasonable standard of education 


throughout the country. 


3'5. Understanding Cultural Diversitiese—The N:.P.E., 1986 has:also stated that steps 
need be taken for fostering among students an uuderstanding of the diverse cultural 
and social systems of the people living iv different parts of the country. To promote 
this objective, the link language has to be developed and programmes of translating 
books from one language to another and publishing multi-lingual dictionaries and 
glossaries should be.implemented. It has very succinctly observed. “‘The young will 
be encouraged to undertake the rediscovery of India each in his own image and 


perception”. 


3°6. Facilitating Inter-regional Mobility—It is suggested that in higher education 
in general and technical education jn particular steps should be taken for facilita- 
ting inter-regional mobility by providing equal access to every Indian of requisite 
merit, regardless of his origin. The universal character of uniVersities and other 
institutions of higher education is to be underscored for promoting a sense of . national 


identity and mobility. 


5:7. Pooling Resources—In the areas of research and development and education 
in Science and technology, special measures should.be taken for establishing network 
of arrangements between different institutions inthe country to pool their resources 
and participate in projects of national importance. It ‘has aptly said, “‘The Nation 
as a whole will assume the responsibility of providing resource support for imple- 
‘menting programmes of educational transformation, reducirg disparities, universa- 
lisation of elementary education, adult literacy, scientific and technological. research 


etc ୨୨” ¥ 


5°8. Emphasis on Open and Distance Learnings—FElectronic media and other 
modern facilities are going to revolutionzlise the whole process of teaching and 
learning. Life-long education ig a cherished goal of the educational process. This 
pre-supposes universal literacy. Hence, opportunities will be provided to the youth, 
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h)usewives, ag-icultural and industrial workers and professionals to continue the 
educition of their choice at the pace suited to them. Therefore, open and distance 
learning system is to be emphasized. The natjoanl network of Doordarshan Kendras 
and Indira Gandhi Open University alongwith its regional centres have already 
started providing open and distance learning facilities to various groups of cliental. 


5:9. Strengthening the National Institutions—It has been emphasized that the 
institutions like, U. G.C., A. LC. T.E., N.C. EB. R. T., I.C.A.R., LM. C, 
should be strengthened in order to cope up with emergirg demands at the natjonal 
levels and to play their parts im giving shape to the Natjonal System of Educatjon. 
Integrated planning should be instituted among all these bodies for establishing 
functional and rejnforcing programmes of research and post-graduate educatjon. 


6. Review of the NPE, 1986 


The NPE, 1986 has an inbuilt provision for review “The implementation 
of the various parameters of the new policy must be reviewed every five years. 
Appraisals at short intervals will also be made to ascertain the progress of 
implementation ard trends emerging from time to time”’. But the National 
Front Government had to institute a Review Committee even before the 
expiry of thé’ stipulated period of five years because of the three basic concerns 
given below:— 


1. The right to work which was proposed to be enshrined in the 
Constitution. 


2. The unity and integrity of the nation that were seriously threatened. 
3. The improvement of the inner man in India. 


The Review Committee was setup on May 7, 1990 under the Chairmanship 
of Acharya Ramamurty. The Resolution constituting this Committee perecived 
the following matters of grave concern:— 


(i) our people comprise half of the world’s illiterates and children have 
to go largely without acceptable primary education; 


(ji) education should effectively secure equality for women, backward classes 
and minoritjes; 


(iii) there should be work and employment orientation to education; 


(iv) casteism, communalism and obscurantism are increasingly overtaking 
educatjonal institutions. 


“A perspective Paper on Education was released on September 8, 1990 by 
Acharya Ramamurty prefaced by an appeal. This paper was superscribed with 
“Towards an Enlightened and Humane Society”’. The prologue of the paper 
laid stress on education of comparable quality being made available to all 
through the evaluation of common school system. The rural areas in general 
and the tribal areas in particular have suffered in terms of resources. Disparities 
in education and development have acquired a major political dimension and 
jS reflected in the regional and communal movements. Thus the main 
objective of bringing education under the low current list viz., minimisation of 
educational disparities has mot been realised and rather there has been an 
increasing tendency to centralise and bureaucratise initiatives, decision making 
and planning resulting in the erosion of the role of the teacher and the community. 
The time has come to limit and redefine this role judiciously. 
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Education as an investment for the present and the future as stated. in 
the NPE, 1986 is in no way reflected in plan allocations. The inabilit¢ of tHe 
Government to provice on increased percentage in the Educational Budget 
of the 7th Plan and the promise of reaching at least 6% of GNP. in.the 8th Plan 
is an important ‘point for considération India ranks 115th in the world in 
terms of investment jn education as percentage of GNP. The perspective paper 
has listed 26 issues in which NPE, 1986 needs to be modified. 


The pcrspective paper has rightly emphasized education for al], equalisation 
of educational opportunities, removal of regjonal disparities, linking education 
with work, inculcation of moral values; modular courses, examinatjon reforms; 
dece#tralisation of planing’ and “management of education. It has also aptly 
placed the teacher at the Central position and appropriately stressed the need 
to provide larger resources for education, at least 6% of GNP. The paper has 
also certain shortcomings which have been pointed out by a few educatijonists 
and statesmen for example, Singhal ( 1990, P. 11) has deserved, “‘Although 
titled perspective paper” perspective seems to be missing from it. Neither does- 
the paper give any future education scenario which may emerge after certain length 
of time, nor does it indicate:any specific goals to be achieved. It states that it 
is desired to build an cnlightened and humane society, but that is only one 
of the important objectives of education. Any education which does not have 
this objctive is no education”. 


7. Conclusion 


In view of these imperatives and implications, education ought to be 
treated as a crucial area of investment for national development and survival. 
Although the National Policy on Education, 1968 had laid down that the 
investment on education be gradually increased to reach a level of expenditure 
of 6 per cent of the national jncome, it has not yet been realised. The NPE 
1986 has expressed its strong detern ination and political will and ijt would 
not be difficult to find adequate funds for implementing varjous progran mes of 
national significance. It has therefore aptly said, “It will be ensured that from 
the Eighth ‘Five Year Plan onwards, ib will uniformly exceed to 6 per cent of 
the National Income??. 


But it has to be agreed and understood that money is not all, rather 
mind is more important than any other factors. Strong determination, true 
comr itment, cordial co-operation ard effective co-ordjnation among Varjous 
agencies and fersonrel are badly required not only to make the national 
education a success, but also to implement the NPE? 1986 effectively. 
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